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THE 

JDedjcation  to  a  farmer  Edition, 

TO    THE 

MASTER,  WARDENS, 

AND 

COURT  OF  ASSISTANTS, 

OF    THE   WORSHIPFUL 

COMPANY    OF    SURGEONS. 


Gentlemen, 

A  HAT  great  Ornament  of 
our  Profeffion,  the  late  Sir  Ccefar 
Hawkins^  Bart,  having  honoured 
the  firft  edition  of  this  little  work 
with  his  approbation,  will,  I 
hope,  apologize  for  the  liberty  I 
a  4  now 
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now  take  in  dedicating  this  revifed 
edition  of  it  to  you,  and  claiming 
your  Prote6lion. 

The  Public  has  long  ago  had 
opportunity  of  deciding  on  the 
merits  of  fuch  parts  of  it  as  then 
appeared ;  and  though  their  judg- 
ment has  not  been  unanimous, 
(and  in  what  inftance  has  it  ever 
been  fo  ?)  the  Author  has  had 
abundant  Evidence  from  his  own 
Experience,  and  from  the  tefti- 
mony  of  Others,  of  his  labours 
having  been  produftive  of  much 
Good.  Nor  has  the  practice  he 
enforced,  as  far  as  he  has  been 
able  to  learn,  produced  the  evils 
fome  people  had  apprehended ; 
while  the  ftrong  manner  in  which 
another  edition  has  been  called 

for. 
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for,  is  a  prefumptive  indication 
of  the  favourable  opinion  of 
Others. 

His  aim  and  expeftation,  from 
the  firft,  was  public  Good ;  and 
he  has  certainly  lefs  temptation 
than  ever  to  inferiour  motives,  in 
the  prefent  publication.  His  de- 
fire  therefore  ftill  is,  that  the  work 
may  ftand  upon  its  own  proper 
merits;  and  he  is  now  happy  in 
fubmitting  it  to  a  Court  every 
way  adequate  to  forming  an  im- 
partial and  valid  Judgment ;  and 
deciding  upon  its  future  Reputa- 
tion. 

However  devoted  of  later  years 
to  another  branch  of  Medicine, 
the  Author  is  ftill  proud  of  having 

re- 
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received  his  firft  Education  under 
the  Beft  Surgeon  in  the  World, 
and  of  fubmitting  to  the  Profef- 
fion,  the  refult  of  fome  former 
experience  in  that  line  of  praflice. 
It  were  needlefs,  therefore,  to 
fay  what  Claim  You,  Gentlernen, 
have  to  his  labours,  fhould  they 
appear  to  have  any  merit,  and 
the  Honour  you  will  do  him  in 
accepting  this  Token  of  Refpefl;^ 
frorn 

Gentlemen, 

Your  mofl:  obedient, 

humble  Servant, 

Michael  Underwood. 


Great  Marlborongh-Street, 
Oilober  loth,   1788. 
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TO    THE 


FIRST     EDITION. 


i^  O  man  publifhes  an  opinion  to  the 
world,  even  on  the  moft  trivial  occafion, 
without  fome  view  to  himfelf,  or  others, 
or  to  both ;  and  cuflom  has  eftablifhed  an 
almoft  univerfal  law,  by  which  an  author 
is  bound  either  to  difcover  his  real  motives, 
or  to  devife  fome  plaulible,  and  handfome 
excufe  for  his  own  boldnefs.  The  writer 
of  the  following  Sheets,  without  aifed:ing  any 
uncommon  fhare  of  philanthrophy,  would 
not  willingly   have  riiked  the  favourable 

opinion 
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opinion  of  his  friends,  had  he  not  been 
perfuaded,  that  the  pradice  he  has  ven- 
tured to  recommend  is  founded  on  the 
moft  rational  principles,  and  will  not  fail 
to  be  of  fome  fervice  to  the  diftrefled. 
He  is  encouraged  to  fay  thus  much,  at 
ieaft,  having  fcen  very  confiderable  ad- 
vantages arifing  from  a  method  of  treat- 
ment, materially  different  from  that  at 
prelent  in  fafliion.  And  if  any  improve- 
ment can  be  fuggefted,  in  a  branch  of 
furgery  confefTedly  imperfeft,  (for  who 
will  deny  that  fore  legs  are  difficult  of  a 
lafting  cure  ?)  no  great  apology  can  be 
thought  necelTary,  for  communicating  to 
the  world  any  hints  on  the  fubjeit  that 
may  be  ufeful. 

It  may  add  fome  weight  to  this  little 
performance,  to  fay,  that  it  is  the  refult 
of  more  than  twenty  years  attention  and 
experience;  the  writer  having,  for  a  long 
time,  invited  the  poor  to  his  houfe,  and 
even  common  beggars,  the  moft  intrac- 
table of  all  patients,  and  iuch  as,  either 
for  want  pf  proper  food,  and  clothing,  or 

from 
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from  their  diflblute  lives,  are  the  mofb  un- 
likely of  all  to  be  cured.  He  aiFe(5ls  no 
other  merit  than  this  attention  to  fo  li- 
mited, and  in  general  fo  much  negled:ed, 
a  branch  of  his  profeffion ;  to  which  he 
was  led,  fo  long  ago,  by  an  inflance  that 
fell  in  his  v/ay,  of  a  cure  performed  with 
great  eafe,  and  without  confinement,  by  a 
very  ignorant  empiric,  after  two  eminent 
furgeons  had  failed  in  the  attempt.  The 
knowledge  of  this  at  an  early  period  in  life, 
when  youth  and  inexperience  prompt  t0 
undertake  any  thing,  having  convinced 
him  of  the  poffibility  of  fuch  cures,  and  led 
him  to  the  knowledge  of  many,  induced  him 
to  turn  his  thoughts  to  a  fubjed:,  which 
he  has  never  loft  fight  of.  In  the  mean 
time,  his  education  under  the  beft  of  maf- 
ters,  together  with  his  long  refidence  in 
one  of  the  largeft,  and  beft  condudied 
*  hofpitals  in  this  metropolis,  as  well  as  his 
attendance  in  thofc  of  Paris,  gave  him 
futEcient  opportunities  of  feeing,  that  for 
one  caufe  or  other,  the  knowledge  of 
completely  healing  old  ulcers  in  the  legs, 
has  ever  been  very  deficient  and  uncertain. 

The 
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The  fubjed:,  though   of  fo  great  impor-*- 
tance  to  the  fufFering  individual,  has,  per- 
haps, not  appeared  of  fufficient  confequence 
to  eminent  furgeons,  whofe  employment 
has  ufually  been  both  of  a  more  profitable, 
and  agreeable  kind.     It  is  hoped,  gentle- 
men of  this  clafs,  who  deferve  and  pollefs 
the  higheft  degree  of  public   efteem  and 
confidence,  will  not  think  this  an  injurious 
fufpicion,  efpecially  as   the  mention  of  it 
is  principally  intended,  to  fave  the  writer 
the  mortification  of  having  his  firft  attempt 
thought  inferior  to  the  dignity  of  a  iirft 
rate    practitioner.       Befides,    any   attempt 
muft   be   laudable   to   refcue   this   branch 
from   the  hands   of  quacks  and   ignorant 
pretenders,  who  it  mufl  be  confefled,  have 
fometimes  got  credit  in  thefe  cafes,  where 
men  of  fcience  and  a   regular    education 
have  failed.     And  here  it  may  be  proper, 
as  the  former  clafs  of  practitioners  needs 
fio   increafing,    to   add,    that   the   precife 
quantities  and  forms  of  fome  of  the  appli- 
cfitions  hereafter  mentioned,  are  not  fpe- 
cified,    but  left   to  the  judgment  of  the 
furgeon ;    who    will  find    no    difficulty  in 

pro- 
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proportioning  every  acflive  and  powerful 
ingredient,  to  the  nature  and  variety  of 
each  particular  cafe,  the  writer  not  having 
the  leaft  delign  of  concealing  any  thing 
from  him. 

The  form,  indeed,  in  which  thefe  ob- 
fervations  are  prefented,  requires  more 
excufes  than  the  author  knows  how  to 
make ;  but  he  trufts  that  the  plainnefs, 
or  rather  homelinefs  of  their  drefs,  will 
not  fo  far  prejudice  them  in  the  eyes  of 
liberal  men,  as  to  prevent  their  being  ex- 
amined with  candour,  and  made  ufe  of  in 
pra6tice,  if  they  are  found  to  be  at  all  jull 
and  rational.  A  want  of  regularity  and 
elegance  in  compofitlon,  may  with  .truth  in 
this  cafe,  be  imputed  to  want  both  of  ex- 
perience, and  leifure  to  ftudy  the  correcSt- 
nefs  and  embelliihments  of  language.  He 
has,  indeed,  no  pretenfions  as  a  writer — 
but  though  truth  may  be  adorned  by  a 
florid  flyle,  or  enforced  by  elegance  of 
argument,  the  greatefl  deficiency  in  thefe. 
ornaments  cannot  invalidate  fadts,  norjuf- 

tify 
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tify  an  ill-natured  criticifm,  on  that  which 
made  no  part  of  the  author's  defign. 

As  to  the  mode  in  which  thefe  obfer- 
vations  are  prefented,  the  prefent  was 
judged  the  moil:  Hkely  to  anfwer  any  good 
end,  for  though  what  the  author  has  to 
fay  in  point  of  directions,  might  have  beta 
exprefTed  in  a  fmaller  compafs,  or  have 
appeared  in  fome  periodical  publication, 
he  could  not,  in  fuch  a  channel,  fo  fully 
fupport  the  principles  he  has  laid  down, 
nor  juftify  his  deviation  from  eftablifhed 
authorities.  He  knew,  moreover,  that  an 
attempt  had  been  made  in  that  way,  by 
a  gentleman  of  acknowledged  abilities,* 
which  did  not  feem  to  gain  the  attention 
of  the  public. 

With  regard  to  the  few  hint?  on  fcro- 
phulous  affedtions,  and  other  matters 
flightly  touched  upon,  they  are  likewife 
the  refult  of  fome  experience :  how  far 
they  are  worthy  the  attention  of  the  pub- 

*  Mr.  Else,  Med,  Ohfew,  and  In^uiries^  Vol.  iv, 

lie. 
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lie,  is  cheerfully  fabmitted  to  their  con- 
lideration. 

The  author,  however,  begs  leave  to 
urge  again  his  good  intentions,  and  to  ex- 
prefs  his  hopes,  that  the  fuccefs  of  his 
plan  may,  in  other  hands,  be  equal  to  his 
ovirnj  and  then  he  fhall  expedt  the  fatis- 
fadlion  of  having  contributed  very  greatly 
to  lefTening  the  difficulties  and  diilrefTes 
of  many  afflicfled  fellows-creatures ;  pre- 
ferving  fome  of  them  from  leading  mifer- 
able  lives ;  and  now  and  then  preventing 
that  mofl  dreadful  remedy  for  bad  ulcers, 
the  lofs  of  a  limb. 


PRE- 


PREFACE 


TO    THE 


SECOND   EDITION- 


A  HIS  fecond  edition  appears  before  the 
Public  with  fewer  emendations,  in  point 
of  ftyle  and  manner,  than  might  have  been 
expecfled.  But  the  author  having  been 
called  to  turn  his  thoughts  fomewhat  an- 
other way,  and  to  other  publications,  really 
has,  not  found  time  fmce  a  fecond  editiork 
has  been  much  inquired  after,  to  pay  fuf- 
iicient  attention  to  it.  Indeed,  without 
an  entire  change  of  plan,  and  new  ar- 
rangement of  matters,  no  adequate  alte- 
rations, in  thefe  refpe(3:s,  could  be  ef- 
fedled  -,  although  he  hopes  there  are  others 

of 
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of  much  more  importance  to  the  ftudent. 
Beddes,  he  is  ftill  of  opinion,  that,  on 
account  of  the  do6trine  being  fo  oppolite 
to  former  practice,  and  fome  prejudices  to 
it  yet  remaining,  an  attempt  to  abridge  the 
work  very  much,  by  fimply  objecting  to 
the  lenient  plan,  and  merely  ftating  his 
own,  would  not  be  the  beft  method  of  com- 
bating inveterate  prejudices,  or  likely  to 
eftablifh  a  new  mode  of  pradlice,  as  yet 
unfupported  by  great  Names.  The  like 
reafon,  it  is  hoped,  may  apologize  for 
continuing  the  long  references  and  quo-' 
tations  from  the  ancients,  which  might 
otherwife  have  been  omitted.  He  has, 
however,  made  a  few  corrections ;  has 
abridged  and  tranfpofed  feveral  parts,  and 
made  coniiderable  addition  to  others,  in 
the  trad:  upon  ulcers  j  as  well  as  attended 
to  every  objection  that  has  come  to  his 
knowledge.  The  latter  efpecially,  he 
thought  incumbent  upon  him,  as  it  is  pro- 
bable he  may  not  take  up  his  pen  again 
on  chirurgical  fubjeds  j  and  he  hopes  he 
has  executed  it  with  modeity,  though  with 
a  firmnefs  becoming  the  defence  of  a  mode 
b  2  ©f 
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of  practice,  which  he  conceives  to  be  juf-- 
tified  as  well  by  theory  as  experience. 

IT  was  in  delign,  indeed,  to  have  made 
fome  further  Diftind:ions  of  ulcers,  in  or- 
der to  affiil:  young  praftitionefs  who  may 
take  up  the  plan ;  but  he  has  not  been 
able  to  do  it  to  his  mind.  Some  progrefs, 
indeed,  might  ealily  have  been  made,  but 
too  many  difficulties  occured  to  admit  of  ar 
complete  arrangement,  with  fufficient  clear- 
nefs  for  any  good,  practical  ufe.  Such  fpe- 
ciiic  diftincSion  may,  however,  be  made^ 
and  the  careful  obferver,  determined  to 
purfue  and  profit  by  thefe  hints,  will  not 
long  be  at  a  lofs  for  it ;  but  it  will  be  beft 
attained  by  experience.  For,  befides  the 
peculiar  fymptoms  attendant  upon  different 
ulcers,  another  difcrimination  is  often  ne- 
ceflary,  which  is  fo  much  an  objed:  of 
fenfe,  that  it  can  be  conveyed  but  very 
imperfectly  in  words.  For  apart  from  the 
obfcurity  arifing  from  the  fiudiuation  of  lan- 
guage, there  are  certain  things  of  which 
words  can  convey  no  adequate  ideas,  how- 
ever  clear  thofe   of  the   writer  may  be. 

Archi- 
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Architediure  (if  fuch  an  allufion  might  be 
allowed  of  here)  furnifhes  an  ample  proof 
of  this :  for  what  words  could  have  given 
any  accurate  conception  of  ancient  build- 
ings, (of  which  no  drawings  were  pre- 
ferved)  had  not  their  Ruins  remained  ? 
But  from  thefe,  conveyed  by  the  Pencil's 
fifler-art,  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  are  every 
where  prefented  to  view,  and  modern  build- 
ings rife  in  Afiatic  or  Gothic  magnificence. 

From  the  difficulties  neceflarily  attending 
fuch  an  attempt  in  the  prefent  inftance,  it 
is  hoped,  the  reader,  defirous  only  of  prac- 
tical information,  will  be  ftill  fatisiied  with 
the  two  former  general  diftindtions  of  ul- 
cers. Daily  experience,  it  has  been  faid, 
will  render  familiar  to  him  others  of  lefs 
importance  i  will  enable  him  to  make  a 
pradical  arrangement  i  and  from  the  di- 
redtions  laid  down,  to  feledt  the  treatment 
beft  adapted  to  every  clafs  he  may  make 
for  himfelf. 

THE  author  would  think  himfelf  happy 

if  only  the  above  objections  might  be  made 

b  3  to 
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to  the  work ;  but  he  has  to  lament,  th^t 
there  are  yet  individuais  of  high  rank  in 
the  profeffion,  who  fatisfy  themfelves  with 
giving  their  teflimony  altogether  againfl  a 
plan  of  which  they  have  not  been  pleafed 
to  make  a  trial,  either  in  their  private  or 
hofpital  practice  :  though  it  can  be  proved, 
that  where  their  plan  perfevered  in  for 
feveral  months,  has  done  nothing,  a  cure 
hath  been  eaiily  and  fafely  effected  upon 
this.  It  has,  indeed,  met  with  fufficient 
fupport  elfewhere,  and  the  author  re- 
ceived both  from  abroad,  and  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  kingdom,  the  repeated 
thanks  of  many  practitioners  with  aflurance 
of  its  great  fuccefs  in  their  hands. 

It  is  with  concern,  >  however,  he  has  to 
obferve,  that  it  is  not  likely  to  prove  fo 
beneficial  in  hofpitals  as  to  private  patients ; 
it  being  impoffible  furgeons  ihould  vifit  the 
former  every  day,  much  lefs  drefs  every 
bad  ulcer  with  their  own  hands.  Such 
fores  muft,  therefore,  be  committed  to  pu- 
pils, many  of  whom  come  to  London,  and, 
indeed,  too  many  leave  it,  poflefled  of  fo 

little 
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little  knowledge  or  attention,  that  when- 
ever any  matter  muft  be  fubmitted  to  their 
difcretion  and  care,   (of  which  the  appli- 
cation of  tight  bandage  is   a  moft  impor- 
tant one)  it  is  well  if  patients  do  not  con- 
ftantly  fuffer  by  it.     Not  that  the  plan, 
indeed,  is  incapable  pf  very  extenlive  ufe- 
fiilnefs,  even  in  hofpitals  and  difpenfaries^ 
if  furgeons  would  do  their  part  in  fuperin- 
tending   and    directing  the   pupils,  order- 
ing proper  rollers,  and  adviiing  patients  to 
walk ;  and  efpecially,  would  they  become 
lefs  timid  in  their  ufe  of  the  precipitate. 
As  an  inflance,  the  author  has  Mr.  Pear- 
son's permiffion  to  fay,  that  lince  the  win- 
ter of  1783,  fome  hundred  patients  have 
been  cured  upon  this  plan,  urider  his  di- 
rection,   at  the  Lock^Hofpital  and  Carey ^ 
Street  Difpenfary  -,  many  of  whofe  ulcers 
were  very   large,   fome    extending  nearly 
round  the   leg,  and  of  many  years  fland? 
Jng. 

BUT  howfoever  the  peculiar  advantages 

pf  this  plan  may,  in  any  inflance,  be  lef- 

fened,  it  is  fubmitted,  with  increafed  con- 

b  4  iidence. 
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iidence,  to  the  attention  of  praditioners 
of  every  rank,  which  the  writer  feels  him- 
felf  juftified  in  doing,  by  the  befl  of  mo- 
tives— from  the  benefit  it  has  afforded  to 
fo  many  poor  fuiferers  fince  the  former 
edition  appeared. 

Agreeably  to  thefe  alTertions,  he  could 
refer  to  various  other  teftimones  he  has  re- 
ceived fince  the  former  edition  of  this 
work.  Out  of  thefe,  however,  he  has 
ventured  to  feledl  a  letter,  (not  more  flat- 
tering than  many  others)  which  howfoever 
regarded  in  refpe6t  to  himfelf,  he  has 
thought  it  a  juflice  to  the  Public  to  fub- 
join  to  this  preface.  It  were  unnecef- 
fary,  it  is  hoped,  to  fay,  that  it  is  prefented 
in  the  writer's  own  words,  as  well  as  with 
his  confent :  and  as  its  compliments  would 
be  very  lightly  efteemed  by  the  author  of 
this  work,  fhould  their  effeds  only  ter- 
minate in  himfelf,  fo  fhall  be  any  cenfure 
to  which  the  publication  of  them  may  ex- 
pofe  him,  fhould  other  praditioners  be  ex- 
cited to  make  a  like  fair  trial  of  a  plin, 
which   he  is  perfuaded  will  exceed  their 

warmeft 
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warmeft  expedtations,  and  ultimately  be-? 
nefit  mankind. 


Dear  Sir, 


Y  time  has  of  late  been  fo  inuch 
engrofled  by  bulinefs,  that  I  have  not  till 
now  had  an  opportunity  of  anfwering  the 
laft  letter  you  honoured  me  with- — You 
wifh  to  know  if  the  fame  fuccefs  attends 
me  in  purfuing  your  plan  as  that  I  had  the 
pleafure  of  communicating  to  you,  at  the 
commencement  of  our  correfpondence.  I 
cannot  fay  it  is  the  famei  Sir — it  fo  much 
exceeds  my  moft  fanguine  expectation.  I 
have  really  often  been  aflonifhed  at  the 
'Eafe  with  which  I  cure  old  and  large  Ul- 
cers of  the  Legs,  by  a  ftrid:  adherence  to 
the  rules  you  have  laid  down,  after  they 
have  withftood  every  other  mode  I  had 
been  previoufly  acquainted  with. 

It  was  this  continual  difappointment  thkt 
firfl  led  me,  though  prejudiced,  a  priori, 

againft 
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againft    the    plan    recommended  in   your 
"Treatife,  to  give  a  fair  trial  to  it ;  and  ac-r 
cordingly  I  took  it  up  early  in  the  fummer 
of  1783. — I  have  perfevered   in  that  plan 
ever  iince,  and  it  now  conftitutes  almoil 
the  whole  of  a  very  extenjive  bufinefs.    And 
I  muft  declare  in  juftice  to  you,  that  in 
the  numbers  I  have  cured,  I  have  never 
bbferved  any  inconvenience  following  the 
fupprejjion  of  a  difcharge,   that  could  be  in 
the   leaft  attributed  to  the  running  being 
flopped — And  having  been  myfelf  equally 
fearful  with  other  praditioners  of  the  bad 
effeSfs  arifmg  from  the  cure,  of  old  ulcers,  I 
have  been  particularly  attentive  to  this  cir- 
cumftance,  till  aillired  by  long  experience, 
that  upon  your  plan,  my  fears  had  been 
groundlefs ;  while  the  Eafe  with  which  I 
have  cured  ulcerated  legs  of  every  kind, 
and  of  every  period  of  duration,  from  one 
to  thirty  years,  in  more  than  two  hundred 
inftances  \  and  xki^few  relapfes  which  have 
fiicceeded,  convince  me,  (and  will,  I  doubt 
not,  every  other  practitioner  who  will  give 
your  plan  a  fair  trial)  that  it  is  the  only? 
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one  on  which  the  cure  of  Ulcers  of  the 
Legs  ought  to  be  attempted. 


Wifhing  you  may  long  enjoy,  &c.  &c, 

J  fubfcribe  myfelf,  with  the  moft 
refpeitful  efteem, 

SIRy 

Your  obedient, 
humble  Servant, 

T.  SMYTHo 


Cherry  Ortqn, 

near  Peterborough 

Jan.  nth,  17S7. 
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PREFACE 


TO    THE 


THIRD    EDITION. 


Concerning  this  third  Edition  it  k 

proper  to  obferve,  that  having  fince  the' 
former,  entirely  declined  the  practice  of 
furgery,  and  confequently  any  attention  to 
ulcers  on  the  legs,  except  in  orcafional 
confultations  -,  I  can  now  have  very  little 
new  to  offer.  The  want  of  leifure,  more- 
over, to  revife  minutely  the  fubfequent 
pages  i  though  it  be  to  repeat  a  former 
apology,*  is  the  bell:  I  have  to  offer  for 
their  various  contents  appearing  again  fp 
nearly  in  the  form  they  have  done  before  5 
and  with  only  the  flighteft  additions  to  cer- 
tain parts  3  and  fome  of  them  the  refult  of 
reading  rather  than  experience, 

*  Sec  ihejircface  to  the  2d  edition. 
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It  is  on  both  thefe  accounts,  that  the 
work  has  been  long  out  of  print,  though 
repeatedly  inquired  after :   but  more  efpe- 
cially  has  every  felicitation  been   declined 
during  the  laft  year,  _  from  the  appearance  of 
a  lingular  method  of  treating  ulcers  on  the 
legs;  which  from  the  writer's  own  fuc- 
cefs,   I  conceived  might  pofTibly  fuperfede 
a  re-publication  of  mine.     And  had  I  at 
this  time  reafon  to  retain  the  favourable 
fentiments  I  had  formed,  I  moll  certainly 
fhould  not  intrude  upon  the  public  a  new 
impreilion  howfoever  folicited.      But  from 
the  befl  information  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain,  the  application  of  Mr.  Baynton's 
plan  to  large  ulcers  has  not  been  fuccefsful 
in  the  hands  of  other  prad:itioners  i  and  the 
opprobium  chirurgorum  ftill  remains.     It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  ingenious  de- 
vice of  the  author  v/ill  have  its  ufe  in  many 
fores  of  a  moderate  lize,   particularly  about 
the  ankle,  as   well  as    in  ulcers   attended 
with  a   varicofe  ilate  of  the  extremities  : 
and  in  the  hands  of  intelligent  and  careful 
praditioners,  may    form   a  very  excellent 
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auxiliary*  to  the  plan  which  I  now  fubmit 
anew  to  the  public  -,  not  without  fome  ad- 
ditional vouchers  to  its  fuccefs. 

Another  treatife  on  this  fubjedl,  by  an 
ingenious  writer  and  pra(5titioner,  claims  a 
refpe6lful  attention,  and  promifes  likewife 
no  inconliderable  affiftance  to  fuch  furgeons 
as  have  adopted  my  plan  ;  who  will^  I  am 
perfuaded,  find  themfelves  amply  rewarded 
hy  an  attentive  perufal  of  his  work.  Mr. 
Home's  Obfernjations  on  the  Treatment  of 
Ukers  on  the  Legs,  which  appeared  foon 
after  Mr.  Baynton's  ^  befides  many  ex- 
cellent practical  diflindions  of  ulcers,  re- 
commends a  variety  of  well  adapted  topical 
applications  -,  forming  a  better  clafiification 
of  ulcerSy-f*  and  their  appropriate  remedies, 
and  exhibiting  more  of  fyftem,   than  has 

*  This,  indeed,  I  have  myfelf  been  witnefs  to  in  a  late 
inftance — 'SNheih^iX  Mr.  Simmons  oi  Mayichejier ,  who  has  taken 
up  Baynton's  plan  with  certain  exceptions  and  modifications^ 
expeds  much  more  from  it,  is  not  perfedlly  clear  from  the 
obfervatiom  publifhed  the  laft  yea;r  in  Duncan's  Anna/s  of  Medi- 
cine. 

f  The  younger  readers  of  the  prefent  edition  may  hereby 
be  glad  to  find  that  defeft  in  this  treatife  very  materially  fup- 
plied. 

for 
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for  many  years  been  attempted.  Mr. 
Home,  however,  entertains  a  lefs  favour- 
able opinion  than  might  have  been  exped:ed 
from  a  gentleman  of  his  extenfive  practice, 
and  application,  of  the  important  article 
which  I  am  fatisfied  from  experience,  is 
indifpenlible  to  the  certain  and  fafe  healing 
of  old  ulcers  on  the  legs,  and  applicable  in 
every  fpecies  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
And  were  Mr.  Home  induced  to  allow  his 
patients^  to  walk  abroad  during  their  cure, 
I  am  perfuaded  he  would  find  a  tight 
bandage  more  fuitable  to  every  kind  of 
ulcer,  than  he  has  fufpecled,  when  not  in 
an  inflamed  ftate  i  for  during  that  ftage, 
reft  is,  indubitably,  to  be  enjoined,  and  a 
tight  bandage  often  equally  unnecefTary  aj)d 
injurious. 

It  may  be  no  improper  concluiion  to 
this  preface  to  obferve  more  particularly,  • 
that  belides  the  author's  former  experi- 
ence; the  teftimonies  he  has  iince  received, 
as  well  from  abroad  as  from  various  parts 
of  this  kingdom,  to  the  beneficial  effed;s 
of  the  plan  iirft  fubmitted  to  the  public 
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fifteen  years  ago;  fatisfy  him,  that  what- 
ever other  means  may  be,  in  fome  inftances, 
neceflary  to  the  cure  of  old  ulcers  on  the 
legs,  he  is  juftified  in  offering  it  again, 
howfoever  precluded  from  any  advantages 
of  minute  correction,  or  protracted  prac- 
tice.— Nor  can  he  avoid  adding  again, 
that  he  mufl  lament  its  not  having  hitherto 
been  more  generally  adopted,  both  in  public 
and  private  practice. — It  muft  perhaps 
fometimes  fail,  as  every  remedy  has  done; 
although  in  a  more  limited  fphere,  it  has 
been  fo  generally  fuccefsful.  But  would 
hofpitals  affiduoufly  take  up  this  plan,  much 
good  mufi  be  done ;  and  the  author  cannot 
but  ftill  hope,  that  after  he  fhall  be  unable 
to  invite  them  to  it,  practitioners  will  be 
found  who  will  have  courage  enough  to 
forfake  the  'uia  trita  and  the  lenient  plan, 
and  improving  upon  thefe  outlines,  will 
furprife  their  brethren  by  fafely  healing  old 
ulcers  hitherto  deemed  incurable. 
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"^HERE  are  Tome  difeafes  which  derive 
their  importance,  not  fo  much  from 
their  fatal  tendency,  as  from  the  pain 
and  uneafinefs  they  occafion.  Stationary  ul- 
cers in  the  legs,  may  be  juftly  ranked  under 
this  clafs.  In  general,  we  do  not  elleem  their 
cure  eflential  to  life ;  but  he  who  is  the  un= 
happy  fubjed  of  them  can  beft  eftimate,  how 
much  the  comforts  and  enjoyment  of  it  are 
impaired  by  them. 

A  variety  of  obfervations  might  be  made  on 
the  feveral  peculiarities  of  thefe  ulcers;  but  it 
is,  by  no  means,  the  defign  of  this  work  to 
intrude  upon  the  reader  with  theory  on  the 
nature  of  the  complaint,  any  further  than  it 
may  be  necelTary,  in  order  to  eftablifh  the 
means  of  a  fafe,  and  lafting  cure» 


hi 
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In  this  view,  it  will  be  proper  to  drop  a 
few  words  upon  ulcers  in  general,  and  on 
fome  material  differences  between  thofe  now 
to  be  confidered,  and  all  other  fores  j  between 
recent  wounds  of  the  legs,  occafioned  by 
fome  accident,  and  thofe  made  on  any  other 
part  of  the  body :  fome  reafon  there  muft  be, 
for  the  additional  trouble  in  healing  the  former, 
as  well  as  the  greater  difficulty  with  which 
they  are  afterwards  preferved  in  that  ftate. 
This  is  eflentially  neceffary  if  we  would  eftab- 
lifh  a  rational  practice,  and  fo  far  as  this  end 
is  kept  in  view,  it  is  hoped,  an  attempt  will 
not  be  accounted  fuperfluous. 

Itfcarcely  needs  to  be  obferved,  that  ulcers 
may  be  occafioned  either  by  every  external 
accident  abrading  the  fkin,*  or  bruifing  the 
parts  underneath,  in  a  certain  habit  of  body, 
predifpofed  to  ulceration ;  or  by  any  internal 
caufe,f  exciting  fuch  inflammation  in  a  part 
as  fhall  incline  it  to  fuppurate,  though  no 
external  injury  has  been  received;  fuch  are 
fevers  of  different  kinds.  To  thefe  fhould  be 
added  negled,  or  mifmanagement,  when  an 

*  Ulcus  eft  continui  folutio  ab  ero/lone  fa6la. — Galen. 
f  Ulceris  caufx  vel  internae  funt,  vel  externic. — Parey. 
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abfcefs  is  formed,  by  which  a  fimple  wound  is 
converted  into  an  ulcer,  or  continual  fore  of 
the  part. 

Thefe  are  briefly  the  caufes  of  ulcers  in  ge- 
neral, and  where  no  fpecific  contagion  pre- 
vails in  the  habit,  are  all  that  need  to  be  con- 
fidered. 

In  thofe  of  the  legs,  indeed,  we  are  further 
led  to  remark  the  ftate  and  circumftances  of 
the  limb,  which  being  a  depending,  and  an 
extreme  part  of  the  body,  may  be  regarded  as 
a  particular  and  predifpoling  caufe.  Its  being 
an  extreme  part,  appears  to  have  a  much 
greater  influence  than  has  generally  been  ima- 
gined, or  at  leafl:  exprefled  by  writers  on  this 
fubjed:;  and  tends  very  much  to  account  for 
the  frequency  of  the  difeafe,  and  to  point  out 
an  indication  of  cure,  which  in  pradice  has 
been  entirely  overlooked. 

It  being  the  author's  defign  fully  to  invef- 
tigate  this  fubjed:,  it  will  be  proper,  previous 
to  entering  upon  the  cure,  to  make  fome  ob- 
fervations  upon  ulcers  in  general,  enlarging  a 
little  on  fome  peculiarities  attending  thofe  on 
the  lower  extremities. 

B  2  §  Authors 
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§  Authors  of  credit*  have  ufually  defined  an 
ulcer  to  be  a  folution  of  continuity  in  a  foft 
part,  difcharging  a  purulent,  or  ichorous  mat- 
ter, f 

But  the  procefs  of  ulceration  confifts  in  more- 
than  a  fimple  folution  of  continuity  ;  there  is 
a  real  lofs  of  fubftance  in  the  ulcerated  part. 
To  obtain  therefore  a  more  corredt  definition, 
I  would  be  underflood  to  mean  by  an  ulcer,  a 
folution  of  continuity  in  a  foft  part  of  the 
body,  from  Vv'hich  an  ichorous,  purulent,  fam- 
ous, or  vitiated  matter  is  difcharged;  attended 
with  a  lofs  of  fubftance  in  the  part.  J 

This 


*  Hippocrates  excepted,  who  calls  any  folution  of  con- 
tinuity by  that  name. 

f  Wiseman,  Turnee,  Bell. 

"  Partis  mollis  folutio  pufulenta,  vel  ichorofa.'*  CulleN. 

Lesulceres  font  des  folutions  de  continuite  dans  les  parties 
molles,  avec  ecoulement  de  pus."  Traits  des'Tumeun  et  des 
Ulceres. 

%  Sennertus  and  Hoffman  give  nearly  this  definition-^ 
"  Ulcus  dicitur  folutio  continui  cumimminuta  magnitudine, 
in  parte  molli,  a  materia  erodente  ortlini  habens.  Differunt 
nimirum  in  eo  vulnus  et  ulcus,  quod  in  vulnere  faltem  eft 
foluta  unitas,  nihil  vero  aieceffario  de  parte  antilTum  eft;  in 
ulcere  vero  femper  aliquid  de  parte  afl'eda  iniminutum  et 

amiffum 
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This  character  may  be  very  applicable  to 
ulcers  in  general^  and  be  quite  fufficient  as  a 
diagnofis;  but  many  important  diftinftions 
are  to  be  attended  to,  which  muft  have  con- 
liderable  influence  in  the  treatment.  It  will 
be  fufficient,  however,  to  hint  at  a  few  of 
them. 

I.  An  ulcer  may  be  fimpie,  arifing  from  ex- 
ternal caufes  merely^ 


amilTum  eft,  fi  non  plus,  faltem  ciiticula."  SENNERTTJS  . 
/ii.  5.  /uvs  2.  "  Sunt  autem  ulcerapartium  folidarum,  atque 
mollium  cum  cavitate/madam  minori,  ichorem  tenuem,  fal- 
fum  et  acrem  fundente,  dilTokitiones  et  erofiones  a  fero  ex- 
travafato,  et  corrupto  oi-igiiiem  ducentes."  Hoffman, 
£a/:.  1'/'.  §   1. 

It  is  evident  however,  that  Hoffman,  Sh-arp,  and  fomic 
later  writers,  defigrt  moreover  by  an  ii]cer,  an  old,  or  ill- 
conditioned  abfcels;  and  there  feems  to  be  feme  realbn  for 
thisdiftinction,  if  we  would  fpeak  with  precifion  ;  for  other- 
wife,  every  impofthumation,  when  burft  or  opened,  as  well  as 
every  wound  after  an  operatfen,  is  equally  an  ulcer — Hoff- 
man's words  are,  "  Dili'erunt  ulcera  ab  abfceffibus,  tum  in 
hifce  major,  quam  in  illis  deprehenditur  c^vitas,  atque  noa 
tain  fanies  aquola;  falfa  et  acris,  quam  potlus  pus  laudabile, 
bene  coctum  a  fanguine,  in  parcibus  mufculoiis  ftagnante,  et 
Biora  corrupto,  gignitur;  licet  iiegari  minime  poterit,  ulcera 
fa?pe  ex  apoliematibus  oriri,  qux  in  principio  meri  i'ueru.;ij; 
iibfcefius."  §  2. 

B  3  II.  It 
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II.  It  may  be  the  confequence  of,  cr  be  con- 
ne<5led  with  a  bad  habit  of  body  ;  or, 

III.  It  may  be  owing  to  fome  fpecific  con- 
tagion. 

IV.  The  fituation  alfo  of  ulcers  deferves  our 
attention.  They  may  affedt  the  furfaces  of 
parts,  in  the  manner  of  an  eryfipelas  ;  or  par- 
take more  of  the  nature  of  a  phlegmon,  by  be- 
ing feated  in  the  fubftances  of  parts. 

But  it  will  be  neceffary  in  this  place  to  re- 
mark other  diftindions,  noticed  by  the  beft 
writers. 

I.  An  ulcer,  it  has  been  faid,  may  be  of  fuch 
a,  fpecies,  that  it  will  not  admit  of  cure.*  This^ 
however,  cannot  often  be  the  cafe,  and  belongs 
not  to  the  prefent  intention. 

II.  The  ulcer  may  arife  from,  or  be  accom- 
panied with  fuch  a  peculiar  Hate  of  the  confti- 


*  Cancerous,  &c.    "  Ulcera  Hydropicorum  vix  imo  ne 
vix  curantur."    Hippoc.  Lib.  'vi.  AJth.\b, 

tutioOjj 
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tution,f  that  the  patient  may  be  unable  to 
undergo  fuch  a  difcipline,  as  will  be  abfolutely 
necelTary  to  its  cure. 

III.  A  patient's  flate  of  health,  or  peculiar 
circumftances  in  life  may  be  fuch,  that  the  in- 
jundlion  of  confinement  and  a  recumbent  pof- 

ture  cannot  be  complied  "with.;|; —The  pre- 

fent  inquiry  will  be  more  immediately  direAed 
to  the  treatment  of  ulcers  occurring  under 
thefe  laft-mentioned  circumftances  -^  and  as  the 
lenient  method  is  generally  injoined  with  an 
horizontal  pofition  of  the  limb,  they  will  both 
refpediively  fall  under  coniideration, 

§  Ulcers  troublefome  in  themfelves,  or  of 
long  Handing,  are  very  often  brought  into  a 
healing  (late,  by  mild  means,  and  abfolute 
reft,  where  no  cachei5lic  difpolition  exifts.jj 
If  the  patient  after  this  fhould  live  freely,  or 
ufe  much  exercife,  it  is  highly  probable  the 
fore  will  break  out  again.  *  In  fuch  a  cafe,  it 
may  be  faid  the  perfon  has  been  cured,  but  he 
is  not  reftored  to  fociety.  A  very  natural  in-, 
quiry  fuggefts  itfelf  here,  viz.  Is  this  the  pnly 

t  Sharp's  Surgery.    Introdu£i.  JmgeQB.' 
t  Ib.//fi^d'38.— ||Ib.//«^<?3l. 
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rational  method  of  treating  fuch  ulcers  ? — If 
it  can  be  proved,  that  a  flridl  courfe  of  regi- 
men is  generally  unnecefTary,  and  that  abfo- 
lute  rejft  is  often  not  only  needlefs,  but  preju- 
dicial; if  it  can  be  demonftrated,  that  by  a 
different  mode  of  treatment,  they  may  be  as 
certainly,  and  often  as  fpeedily  cured,  and 
without  danger  of  relapfe  ;  it  becomes  a  fub- 
jedt  highly  deferving  the  attention  of  every 
praftitioner. 

§  It  has  been  obferved,  and  long  been  a  de- 
cided opinion,  that  wounds  or  ulcers,  fituated 
on  the  lower  extremities,  below  the  knee,  do 
not  generally  heal  fo  kindly  as  thofe  on  the 
upper  parts  of  the-  body.*  Various  reafons 
haveberen  afligned  for  this  laft-mentioned  fad; 
and  as  principles  are  more  or  lefs  conneded 
with  pradlice,  it  will  be  very  proper  to  glance 
at  this  fubjedl,  which  will  bring  forward  the 
immediate  objed  of  inquiry. 

Thefe  extremities  being  depending  parts,  a 
ftagnation  of  the  circulating  fluid?  has  been 
offered  by   fome  as   an    explanation^    whilfl 

*  It  is  a  maxim  in  furgery,  that  abfceffes  and  ulcers  will 
have  a  greater  or  lefs  tendency  to  heal,  as  they  are  higher  or 
lower  in  the  body.    Sharp's  Surgery.  Introdu^.  Jiage  J 7. 

Others 
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others  have  attributed  it  to  a  defcent  of  de« 
praved  or  vitiated  humours.' 


* 


It  is  ever  of  the  utmoft  confequence,  to 
feparate  fadls  from  hypothefes.  Our  know- 
ledge is  actually  increafed  by  the  one;  we 
are  not  certain  gainers  by  the  other.  EfFedis 
are  obvious  to  every  attentive  obferver,  but 
caufes  are  often  latent  and  dubious. 

The  firft  theory  cannot  be  admitted ;  as 
its  proximate  caufe  is,  by  no  means,  a  con- 
ftant  attendant  on  fore  legs :  CEdema  fome- 
times  precedes,  fometimes  accompanies,  and 
often  feems  to  be  a  confequence  of  ulcerSj 
but  is  only  one  evidence  amongft  others^  of 
cachexy.   .         ' 

*  See  Wiseman,  Turner,  Sharp. 

Galen.  De  Ulceribus  malignantis  Nature.  *' Talia  enim 
appello,  in  quibus  aut  pars  affefta  tain  vitiofo  habitu  eftprae- 
dita,  lit  vel  optimum  fanguinem,  qui  nutritionis  gratia  con- 
fluit,  corrumpat :  aut  id  quod  influit,  adeo  perverfum  exiftit, 
ut  etianifi  pars  rede  fe  habeat,  ab  ipfotamen  folo erodatui:.'* 
(Z>^  comfi.  med.  lib.  ru.) 

Ambrose  Parey,  on  the  cacoethic  ulcer,  copies  after 
Galen:  "  influentem  corrumpit  humorem,"  (fays  he)  and 
on  the  cachochymia — "  propter  influentis  fanguinis,  partem 
exedentis,  pars  affecta  nimium  humida  non  coalefcit." 
Lib.  xii.  ca/i.  x. 

The 
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The  fecond  enumerated  caufe  Hands  merely 
on  an  hypothetical  bafis.  'Till  we  get  more 
diftincl  ideas  of  what  is  meant  by  vitiated^^ 
or  depraved  humours,  and  have  their  exiftence 
demonftrated,  it  ought  not  to  be  admitted 
as  the  occafion  of  the  difference  in  queftion ; 
efpecially  as  this  difference  is  capable  of 
being  very  c.onfiderably  lefTened,  merely  by 
topical  applications  and  exercife,  as  will  b^ 
iEhewn  in  its  proper  place. 

§  Without  prefuming  abfolutely  to  remove 
the  difficulty,  a  few  hints  on  the  fubjedl  may 
not  prove  unworthy  of  attention, 

I.  The  living  power  of  the  animal  exifts 
in  greatefl:  quantity  neareft  the  heart.  In 
proportion  to  the  different  diftance  of  parts 
from  this  centre  of  life,  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  is  more  languid,  the  anim.al  heat 
is  at  a  lower  temperature,  and  the  animal 
functions  are  more  liable  to  interruption.  But 
the  healing  powers  depend  greatly  on  the 
general,  or  relative,  vigour  of  the  fyftem :  if 
therefore,  the  vital  energy  diminifhes,  at  a 
diftance  from  the  centre,  fhall  we  be  furprifed 
to  find,  that  the  vis  medicatrix  (which  owes 

its 
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its  falutary  power  to  the  fame  caufe)  is  di- 
minifhed  likewife  ? 

II.  In  the  lower  extremities  there  is  dif- 
fufed  much  tendinous  or  ligamentous  mem- 
brane. This  kind  of  fubftance,  though  not 
void  of  fenfibility,  polTefles  a  very  fmall  ihare 
of  it ;  its  blood  veflels  are  fcarcely  vilible 
unlefs  rendered  fo  by  difeafe,  and  in  that 
flate  it  acquires  a  high  degree  of  irritability. 
The  ftructure  of  the  parts  therefore,  may  in 
fome  ca'fes,  have  confiderable  influence  in 
retarding  the  cure  of  ulcers.  And  perhaps 
the  depending  pofition  of  the  limbs,  though 
not  fuihcient  of  itfelf,  may  in  fome  degree 
co-operate  with  other  caufes  in  producing 
the  evils  complained  of. 

When  an  ulcer  on  the' lower  extremities, 
tolerably  free  from  inflammatory  fymptoms, 
and  unconnedled  with  cacoethic,  or  fpecific 
affedion  of  the  fyfl:em,  becomes  intradlable 
under  the  mofl:  prudent  management,  it  is 
highly  neceflary  to  know  the  caufe :  inquifi- 
tive  men  have,  irideed,  alliduoafly  inveftigated 
it,  but  to  how  little  purpofe,  the  fuccefs,  or 
rather  the  want  of  fuccefs  in  general  pradlice, 
too  evidently  demonfl:rates. — I  have  ventured 

to 
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to  fuppofe,  that  the  moft  probable  caefe  is 
a  defed:  of  vital  energy,  either  gejieral  or 
local.  If  genera],  which  it  is  of  importance, 
indeed,  to  determine,  and  an  atonic  Itate  of  the 
fyflem  prevails,  that  phm  muft  be  purfued, 
which  is  moft  likely  to  produce  a  ftate  of 
general  ftrength ;  but  if  the  caufe  be  merely 
local,  our  views  rnuft  be  very  different.  It 
muft  then  be  treated  as  a  diminution  of  acflion 
in  the  part.  Not  that  it  is  meant  to  fuggeft, 
that  thofe  two  caufes  cannot  exiH  together ; 
they  very  often  meet  in  the  fame  fubjed:  but 
it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  they  rpay,  and 
often  do  exifl:  feparately.  Nor  are  we  to  con- 
clude, that  becaufe  our  treatment  has  a  ten- 
dency to  ftrengthen  the  patient,  the  defired 
end  will  always  be  obtained.  There  may  be 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  power  in  the  confti- 
tution  to  overcome  a  difeafe,  though  that 
power  be  not  fully  exerted.  It  is  often  ne- 
ceiTary  to  roufe  nature  to  adlion,  by  the  ex- 
ternal ufe  of  ftimulants.  But  in  doing  this, 
it  will  be  well  to  obferve,  that  as  we  have  a 
certain  end  in  view,  our  means  muft  be  ade- 
quate. Stimulating  applications  may  be,  fo 
ufed,  as  to  fret  or  irritate  the  part,  without 
the  leaft  good  efFedl,  nay,  with  very  bad 
effedls.  If  the  power  and  adion  of  the  part 
be  not  rendered  fuperior  to  the  difeafe,  every 

in- 
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ineffedlu.al   effort  of  nature  will   increafe  it/x 
and  confequently  retard  the  cure. 

Perhaps,  the  irritation  arifing  from  motion, 
may  in  this  view,  be  accounted  one  kind  of. 
hurtful  ftimulus,  when  applied  to  ulcers  on 
the  lower  extremities.  A  perfon  affedled  with 
this  kind  of  fore,  though  he  fliould  not  en- 
tirely confine  himfelf,  will  be  difpofed  to 
walk  lefs  than  ufual,  and  to  give  the  leg  fome 
little  indulgence.  The  ftimulus,  thus  irre- 
gularly applied,  excites  the  velfels  to  an  in- 
creafed  adtion ;  pain  becomes  Conlidcrable ; 
the  furrounding  parts  are  infiamed ;  and  the 
difcharge  is  increafed. — He  refls. — Nature 
was  making  efforts  to  give  a  new  furface  to  the 
ulcer^  but  the  flimulus  which  excited  her  to 
adion  being  withdrawn,  her  attempts  are 
partial  and  ineffed:ual.  And  as  more  or  lefs 
of  lofs  of  fubftance,  always  precedes  the 
Ihooting  of  granulations,  perhaps  only  the 
firft  part  of  the  procefs  is  completed  ;  hence 
the  ulcer  is  more  foul,  is  deeper,  and  more 
extenlive  than  before.  AH  thefe  evils  are  at- 
tributed to  the  motion  of  the  part,  and  ab- 
folute  reft  is  deemed  a  necelTary  requilite  to- 
wards obtaining  a  cure. — Whether  this  be  as 
evident  as  it  hath  been  generally  imagined,  is 

a  mat- 
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a  matter  very  much  to  be  doubted  indeed,  and 
is  worthy  of  further  inquiry. 

§  It  appears  then  to  be  rational,  as  well  as 
agreeable  to  experience,  to  fuppofe,  that, 
neither  the  only,  nor  yet  the  chief  obflacle  to 
the  healing  of  ulcers  can  arife  from  the  legs 
being  depending  parts  of  the  body,  but  as 
hath  been  obferved,  from  their  being  ex- 
treme parts,  where  the  circulation  is  leaft 
vigorous.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  complaints 
of  younger  people  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
head  and  upper  parts  of  the  body,  which  at 
a  more  advanced  age  ufually  afFed:  the  lower ; 
and  it  frequently  happens,  that  fuch  as  have 
had  diforders  of  the  eyes  when  young,  are 
afflided  with  fiftulae  in  ano,  or  fore  legs, 
when  they  grow  older ;  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  through  the  more  extreme  parts, 
-and  their  confequent  tone,  being  then  im- 
paired :  and  every  furgeon  knows  how  much 
more  frequently  a  gangrene  is  found  to  feize 
the  feet  or  the  toes,  than  any  other  part  of  the 
body.  For  although  the  fingers,  with  their 
velTels  equally  fmall,  are  at  a  confiderable  dif- 
tance  from  the  heart,  yet  the  circulation  in 
them  is  more  vigorous,  both  on  account  of 
their  veflels  coming  from  the  beginning  of 

the 
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the  aorta,  and  the  continued  exercife  from 
their  more  conftant  ufe.  The  lower  extre- 
mities being  flill  further  diftant,  and  not  fo 
much  engaged,  have  thefe  diradv*antages  com- 
penfated  by  the  exercife  nature  has  impofed 
upon  them,  in  the  fupport  and  conveyance  of 
the  whole  body ;  for  the  want  of  which  ne- 
celTary  ftimulus,  in  indolent  and  fedentary 
people,  the  circulation  becomes  too  languid 
to  preferve  their  due  tone.  From  this  caufe, 
as  well  as  from  the  anatomy  of  their  parts,  it 
is  eafy  to  account  for  the  fweiling  of  the  feet 
and  ancles,  fo  common  in  fuch  perfons,  as 
well  as  for  that  which  happens  from  the  limb 
having  been  kept,  for  any  length  of  time,  in 
an  horizontal  poiition  :  for  here,  whilft  the 
moles  movenda  is  great,  the  vires  momentes  are 
diminilhed.  It  is  therefore  prefumed,  that 
exercife  being  fo  neceffary  to  fupport  general 
health,  and  particularly  the  vigour  of  the  ex- 
tremities themfelves,  is  fo  far  from  being 
pofiti vely  detrimental,  that  under  proper  ma- 
nagement, it  muft prove  conducive  to  the  heal- 
ing of  ulcers  lituate  upon  them.  Hence  it 
will  appear  to  be  the  province  of  art,  to  de- 
vife  fome  proper  means  to  regulate  the  efFeds 
of  exercife,  rather  than  to  aim  at  a  cure  fome 
other  way,  by  fubverting  the  order  of  nature, 
and  depriving  the  patient,  for  a  time,  of  a 

necellary 
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necefTary  mean  of  fupporting,  or  recovering 
his  health;  which  pernicious  cuftom,  it  is 
prefumed,  is  one  principal  occalion  of  the 
difficulty  in  queftion. 

It  may  be  neceflary  to  paufe  here,  to  take 
fome  notice  of  certain  objedlions  made  to  this 
mode  of  reafoning,  particularly  by  the  Editors 
of  the  Critical  Review,  It  Ihould  feem,  that 
fome  of  their  flridures  have  a:rifen  either  from 
my  having  exprefled  myfelf  inaccurately,  or 
from  fome  miflake  on  their  part ;  or  it  is  not 
likely  they  would  have  adduced  the  inftance 
of  the  divifion  of  the  facro-fciatic  nerve  of 
a  frog,  in  oppofition  to  the  theory  I  haji 
ventured  to  advance.  By  this  inftance  they 
would,  intimate,  that  great  nervous  energy 
js  not  fo  necefTary  in  order  to  the  healing  of 
ulcers  on  the  lower  extremities,  as  I  am  fup- 
pofed  to  have  imagined ;  and  that  "  my 
•*  theory  is  therefore  fallacious,  and  the  con- 
"  fequences  drawn  from  it,  erroneous.'* 

-I  ITiall  not  flop  here  to  make  any  remarks 
on  the  cold  blood  of  this  aquatic,  as  render- 
ing it  an  improper  inftance  for  illuftrating  the 
fubjedt  in  difpute ;  but  fhall  only  point  out 
what  my  pofition  has  uniformly  been,  viz. 
that  the  circulatibij  of  the  blood  in  the  lower 

extremities 
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extremities  is  too  languid  for  the  purpofe  of 
due  incarnation,  and  the  fpeedy  healing  of 
fores  feated  upon  them.  That  fuch  a  languor 
adtaally  exifts,  befides  a  variety  of  other  evi- 
dences, is  demonftrable  from  the  vaft  cold- 
nefs  of  the  feet  and  toes  of  people  of  a  de- 
licate habit ;  in  whom,  indeed,  they  are  fel- 
dom  warm  but  in  the  hotter  months.  The 
fact  is  certainly  incontrovertible,  the  vis  vitae  is 
adlualiylefsthan  in  fuperiour parts;  and  wounds 
occafioned  merely  by  accident,  and  under 
every  favourable  circumflance  of  age,  cori- 
flitution,  &c.  and  brought  into  a  good  ftate,' 
are  found  to  cicatrize  more  flowly  than  on 
other  parts  of  the  body  :  whilfl  no  wound 
heals  fo  foon  any  where  as  on  the  head,  let 
the  natural  conftitution  be  whatever  it  may. 
As  to  nervous  influence,  which  the  objedlion 
alludes  to,  there  may  be  enough  of  it,  of  a 
certain  kind,  for  any  thing  I  know,  and  per- 
haps often  more  than  we  wifh  for ;  no  fores 
being  more  irritable  than  thofe  of  the  legs. 
And  if  I  have  appeared  to  intimate,  that  the 
lower  extremities  arc  enervated,  it  was  in- 
tended in  fuch  a  fenfe  only  as  to  denote  their 
atonic  flate,  for  want  of  a  due  vis  vitse,  a 
fad:  not  to  be  denied  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt, 
has  for  its  caufe  the  languid  circulation  in  the 
parts.  This,_as  well  as  every  other  inflance 
C  of 
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of  the  animal  economy  is,  indubitably,  wife 
and  falutary  on  the  wholcj  though  it  will  not 
follow  that  it  is  conducive  to  the  healing  of 
ulcers  fo  circumflanced ;  and  will  ferve  to 
illuftrate  the  propriety  of  a  meafure  of  that 
exercife  which  nature  has  evidently  defigned 
the  legs  to  fuftain,  and  which  is  fo  much  in- 
ififted  upon  in  the  courfe  of  this  work.* 

§  The  nature  of  the  ulcerative  procefs  next 
defervcs  our  coniideration.     When  from  fome 


*  The  idea  of  a  defect  of  vital  energy  in  the  part,  has 
lately  met  with  further  fupport  from  experiment,  or  ra- 
ther from  fa6ts  ;  which  being  afcertained  by  a  gentleman  in 
no  wife  concerned  in  this  difpute,,  may,  perhaps,  have  more 
weight  than  if  fuch  experiments  had  been  made  merely  un- 
der my  own  eye. 

Mr.  Partington  did  me  the  honour  of  informing  me, 
that  as  foon  as  he  had  perufed  my  treatife,  he  tried  the 
effeft  of  electricity  upon  ulcers  of  the  legs,  fcrophulous 
fores  in  the  neck,  and  upon  chilblains,  whilft  they  were 
under  the  care  of  furgeons  of  eminence  :  and  that  both  they 
and  Mr.Parfhigton  were  fatisfied  of  its  goodeffeds  inexpedit- 
ing  the  feveral  cures,  in  confequence  of  its  local  influence 
and  ftirring  up  the  vires  medicatrices  in  the  parts.  Upon 
the  fame  principlcj  I  apprehend,  it  has  been  found  fuc- 
cefsful  in  many  cutaneous  difeafes,  improperly  afcribed  to 
acrimony,  and  other  obfcure  qualities  prevailing  in  the 
fyflem,  which  are  rather  owing  to  a  diminiihed  vital  energy, 
or  to  a  morbid  action,  in  the  part. 

caufe. 
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caufe,  external  or  internal,  ulceration  takes' 
place,  a  very  ufual  way  of  accounting  for  this 
folution  of  continuity  has  been,  that  there  is 
a  melting  down  of  the  fo ft  parts  into  pus, 
fanies,  &c.*  Experiments  on  dead  and  liv- 
ing fubjedts  have  been  made  to  prove  this; 
yet  it  is  apprehended,  this  procefs  never  takes 
place  in  the  living  body  ;  it  is  a  procefs  that' 
contradicts  every  thing  we  know  of  the  ani- 
mal economy,  and  the  obfervations  of  the 
moft  accurate  phyliologifls. 

The  perfedl  folution  of  a  foft  part,  evem 
when  removed  from  the  body,  is  not  ealily 
effeded  by  art,  unlefs  it  be  immerfed  in  cauf- 


*  "  Vafcula  diftenta  rupta  cum  dolore,  calore,  piilfus 
liquores  fuos  effundunt,  folvunt,  putrefaciunt  leviter,  folida 
tenera  atterunt,  folvunt,  fluidis  mifcent  in  unum  fimilem 
album,  fpiffiim,  glutinofum,  pinguem  humorem,  pus  dic- 
tum."   Boer.  AJih.  387. 

*'  Pus  or  matter  is  certainly  no  natural  fecretion. — I  be-  . 
lieve  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  difTolution  of  fonie 
of  the  folid  particles  of  broken  capillary  veffels,  and  a  mix- 
ture of  fome  part  of  tjie  juices  that  flioiild  circulate  through 
them,  makes  a  neceffary  part  of  the  production.  Mr. 
Pott.  •vol.  i.Ji.  315. — ^The  fallacy  of  this  fentimenthas  fince 
the  former  editions  of  this  work  been  fo  ably  fet  forth  by 
fome  late  publications  of  Phyfiologifts,  that  it  muft  be  need- 
iefs  to  enlarge  on  the  fubjedt. 

C  2  tic 
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tic  liquors,  much  lefs  have  we  ever  feen  muf-* 
cular  flefhj  and  cellular  membrane  converted 
into  a  fluid  refembling  pus.  Simple  divifion 
of  a  living  fibre  does  not  necelTarily  produce 
the  death  of  that  fibre ;  but  decorapofition, 
either  by  the  putrefa(5tive  fermentation,  or  by  . 
art,  never  can  take  place  without  depriving 
the  afFedted  part  of  its  life.  Moreover,^  as 
the  purulent  matters  difcharged  by  ulcers, 
differ  in  their  chemical  properties  from  dead 
animal  fibres  in  a  fiate  of  difTolution,  we  are 
certainly  not  authorized  to  conclude,  that 
there  is  a  fimilar  arrangement  of  particles. 
Befides,  we  ought  to  find  the  moft  profufe 
difcharge  from  an  ulcer  during  the  exfoliation 
of  its  floughy  covering ;  whereas  the  reverfe 
of  this  is  really  the  cafe :  an  ulcer  never 
pouring  .out  fo  large  a  quantity  of  good  mat- 
ter, as  during  a  few  of  the  firft  days  after  its 
furface  has  become  clean.  And  every  prac- 
'titioner  muft  recoiled  having  feen  cafes, 
■where  the  dimenfions  of  an  ulcer  have  been 
increafed  to  twice  its  fize,  in  the  fpace  of  a 
few  hours,  without  fuch  a  proportionate  in- 
creafe  of  the  difcharge,  as  we  ought  to  ex- 
ped  under  the  idea  of  diffolution. 

The  procefs  of  ulceration  feems  to  be  a 
certain  ad  of  the  abforbent  iyftem,  whereby 

in 
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in  confequence  of  a  ftimulus,  it  takes  up  the 
foft  parts,  and  carries  them  into  the  circu- 
lation.* No  anatomift  can  doubt  the  pofli- 
bihty  of  this,  when  he  confiders,  that  oint- 
ments, and  even  powders  are  readily  abforbed, 
efpecially  where  there  is  a  want  of  cuticular 
covering.!  If  this  account  of  the  matter  be 
admitted,  we  fhall  be  aflifled  in  underllanding 
the  caufe  of  the  rapid  progrefs  of  ulceration, 
the  exfoliation  of  dead  foft  parts,  and  de- 
fquamation  of  carious  bone. 

Since  this  tradl  firft  appeared,  it  has  been 
objefted  to  this  idea  of  ulceration,  that  it  is 
a  dodlrine  as  yet  by  no  means  eftablifhed,  and 
although  there  certainly  doth  exift  in  the  ani- 
mal body  a  power  of  abforbing  its  own 
conftituent  parts,  yet  it  cannot  be  proved 
that  this  abforption  is^  always  attendant  upon 
ulceration ;  nor  is  there  any  reafon  that  pre- 
vents  us  equally  from  fuppoling  that  ulcera- 


*  Phyfiology,  I  believe,  is  indebted  to  the  late  ingenious 
Mr.  Hunter  for  this  no  lefs  probable,  than  curious  idea. 

t  See  Mr.  Cruikshank's  letter  on  the  abforption  of 
calomel ;  to  whom  the  world  is  no  lefs  indebted  for  his  in- 
defatigable attention  to,  and  ufeful  difcoveries  in  the  ab- 
forbent  fyflem, 

C  3  '  Uon 
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tion  may  be  the  effect  of  fome  external  cor- 
roding power,  the  nature  of  which  is  un- 
known to  us. 

Such  an  obfervation  certainly  deferves  a 
ferious  attention,  and  I  do  not  know  that  any 
thing  I  have  advanced  is  diredily  inconiiftent 
with  it.  On  the  other,  hand,  it  i^  conceived, 
that  the  increafed  dimenfions  of  ulcers  de- 
pend very  much  upon  the  retradion  of  the 
found  parts,  I  pretend  tonogreatphyfiological 
knowledge,  and  never  intended  to  infifl  upon 
the  extent  of  the  abforption  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  or  have  attempted  to  prove  that  it 
always  takes  place  in  ulceration;  I  have  only 
contended  that  the  idea  of  Mr.  Hunter  (as 
far  as  I  have  adopted  it)  appears  to  me  truly 
ingenious,  and  far  preferable  to  that  of  parts 
being  melted  down  into  pus  ;  againft  which, 
at  leaft,  I  imagine  fome  arguments  are  ad- 
vanced that  will  not  ealily  be  overturned. 

It  is  very  probable,  indeed,  that  the  animal 
juices  when  extravafated,  may  acquire  fuch 
an  acrid  quality  in  a  difeafed  part,  as  may  de- 
flroy  that  cohelion  of  parts  necelTary  to  their 
life,  and  may  fo  change  them  that  very  little 
of  them  may  be  feen  ;  though  the  whole  of 
them  may  not  be  taken  off  by  the  abforbents. 

It 
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It  is  certain,  that  the  conftituent  parts  of  ani- 
mal bodies  when  reduced  to  their  firft  princi- 
ples are  but  fmajl  in  quantity,  and  when  the 
body  is  fo  reduced  by  putrefaction  after  death, 
the  quantity  of  earth  and  water  is  but  very 
inconliderable.  But  whatever  analogy  to  this 
putrefadlive  principle  the  juices  m'ay  acquire 
during  life,  fo  as  to  be  capable  of  mutilating 
the  parts,  it  will  by  no  means  follow,  that 
they  are  fo  changed  as  to  be  turned  into  pus  j 
for  not  only  is  the  diflblution  here  fpoken  of, 
the  effedt  of  difcafe  in  the  juices,  but  is  fuch 
as  mull  reduce  the  parts  to  their  firft  princi- 
ples, at  leaft  in  a  conliderable  degree,  and 
exifls  only  in  a  foul  and  bad  ftate  of  the  fore; 
whereas  the  formation  of  pus,  efpecially  of 
laudable  matter,  depends  on  the  healthy  ftate 
of  an  ulcer,  or  the  due  atlion  of  the  veflels, 
and  is  ufually  an  indication  of  a  favourable 
ilTue.  So  that,  whatever  corroding  power 
there  may  be,  whether  internal  or  external, 
it  can,  by  no  means,  account  for  the  kindly 
fuppuration  of  abfceffes  and  ulcers,  where  the 
parts  are  fuppofed  to  be  melted  down  into 
pus :  an  idea,  as  I  conceive,  unbecoming  a 
thinking  mind,  as  it  fuppofes  fomething  ut- 
terly unlike  every  thing  elfe  of  which  we  have 
any  probable  evidence  in  the  animal  economy; 
and  which  wasj  indeed,  the  chief  matter  I  in- 
C  4  tended 
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tended  to  controvert,  and  muft  ftill  think, 
is  far  lefs  probable  than  that  ad  of  the  ab- 
forbents,  conceived  of  by  Mr.  Hunter  ;  al- 
though it  fhould  not  be  perfedly  accurate, 
nor  the  fole  caufe  of  the  apparent  increafe  of 
the  ulcer. 

§  But  this  idea  of  ulceration  fuggefls  a  very 
natural  inquiry,  viz.  From  whence  comes 
the  purulent  matter  difcharged  by  ulcers  ?  It 
has  been  faid,  that  ulcers  are  drains  to  carry 
off  peccant  humours ;  *  or  diffolved  cellular 
and  mufcular  fubftance  ;t  we  have  been  told, 
indeed,  that  pus  exifls  in  the  blood,  and  is 


*  "  Ulcers  may  be  looked  upon  as  drains  which  nature 
has  made  choice  of  to  relieve  herfelf."    Le  Dr  an, 

f  *'  Pus  is  a  mixture  of  various  ingredients,  viz.  blood, 
which  has  loft  its  red  colour,  and  is  the  largeft  ingredient 
in  the  mixture ;  a  little  vifcid  lymphatic  juice,  and  the 
extremities  of  the  lacerated  veflels,  which  fall  off  in  fmall 
parcels,  and  are  converted  into  a  foftifh  and  whitifh  kind, 
of  glue."     FiZEZ,  On  Sujijmration, 

"  Si  fanguis  in  venfrem  effufus  fuerit,  prster  naturam, 
neceffe  eft  ut  fuppuratur.    HiPpoc.  JJiA.  xx.  Lib.  6. 

"  Hac  enim  parte  caro  putrefcit  et  exulceratur,  et  ac- 
cedentem  pituitam  et  bilem,  infuper  pntrefacit,  et  fit  pus," 
Id.  de  Morbis.  Lib.  2.— — See  alfo  Cullen, 
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poured  forth  at  thefe  outlets. — The  laft- 
inentioned  idea  is  in  itfelf  fo  improbable, 
and  ftanding  unfupported  by  any  decilive 
proofs,  it  may  be  regarded  merely  as  hypo- 
thetical.— A  few  remarks  on  the  former  will 
naturally  arife  in  the  further  difcuffion  of  the 
fubjed:. 

*'  The  mofl  probable  opinion,"  (fays  a  very 
ingenious  and  refpediable  author)*  "  hitherto 
advanced,  concerning  the  formation  of  pus  is, 
that  It  IS  always  produced  by  a  certain  degree 
of  fermentation  in  the  ferous  part  of  the 
blood,  after  its  fecretion  into  the  cavities  of 
ulcers  and  abfceffes."  This  opinion  flands 
fupporti;d  by  the  moft  refped:able  authorities,f 
but  is  not  free  from  difficulties.  Serous  effu- 
fions  made  from  a  furface,  that  is  not  in  a  ftate 
of  inflammation,  will  reriiain  for  months  un- 
changed, and  never  alTume  the  appearance  of 
pus.  J     More  or  lefs  inflammation  j|  feems  ab- 

*  Mr.  Bell.     On  the  Theory  and  Management  of  Ulcers ^  &c. 
f  Dr.  George  FoRDYCE. 

+  The  water  in  hydrocephalus  internus,  afcites,  hydrocele, 
&c.  which  is  generally  coagulable. 

fl  "  When  a  quantity  of  fluid  is  thrown  out  into  any  cavity, 
(the  inflammation  continuing)  it  ferments,  and  is  converted 
into  pus."    Dr.  George  Fordyce. 

folutely 
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iblutely  necefTary  to  its  formation.  It  may 
likewife  be  obferved,  that  the  nature  of  the 
difcharge  depends  greatly  upon  the  healthy, 
or  morbid  flate  of  the  fore,  as  will  be  made  to 
appear  in  its  place. 

Perhaps  then,  it  may  approach  nearer  the 
truth  to  fuppofe,  that  pus  is  a  fecretion  fui 
generis,  from  the  ruptured  velFels  of  a  cavity, 
or  ulcerated  furface,  confequent  on  a  certain 
degree  of  inflammation;  poffeffing  originally 
the  moft  bland  and  falutary  qualities.*     Not 

that 


*  It  is  not  neceffary,  that  a  part  fliould  have  precifely  what 
we  underftand  by  a  glandular  ftru(5ture,  in  order  to  fecrete 
fiuids  for  particular  purpofes.  The  mucous  membrane,  which 
lines  every  cavity  expofed  to  the  a6tion  of  external  air,  fe- 
cretes  a  fluid  called  mucus,  for  the  defence  of  that  part, 
&c. — This,  in  a  healthy  ftate,  is  mild  and  inodorous,  and 
much  refembles  the  white  of  an  egg,  being  perfe6tly  infipid ; 
and  confequently,  can  be  little  more  than  a  mucilage  and 
■water.  Whereas  ferum  contains  neutral  falts  in  abundance ; 
fuch  mucus  therefore  cannot  be  etfufed  feinim.  If  it  were 
merely  ferum,  it  would  be  more  irritating  as  its  confiftency 
increafed,  the  reverfe  of  which  is  the  cafe.  When  morbid 
fecretion  takes  place,  as  in  catarrh,  gonorrhcea,  &c.  the  ef- 
feds  of  the  neutral  falts  in  the  ferum  poured  out,  are  pretty 
evident.  Now,  thefe  difeafes  cannot  increafe  the  quantity 
of  faline  matter;  confequently,  we  muft  feek  for  the  caufe  of 
this  acrimony  in  the  different  adlion  of  the  vellels. — ^Thefe 
varioufly  excited,  by  external  or  internal flimuJi,  to  irregulari- 
ties in  their  adtion,  may  likewife  aflift  us  in  our  inquiries 

after 
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that  it  is  meant  to  be  underftood,  that  pus  is 
fecreted  in  the  form  under  which  it  appears^ 
but  it  is  probable,  that  when  it  covers  the 
furface  of  a  wound,  under  the  appearance  of 
an  adhefive  glairy  fluid,  the  only  difference 
between  this  and  white  pus  conlifts  in  the 
quantity  of  fuperfluous  water:  when,  by  re- 
maining for  fome  time  upon  the  part,  the 
thinner  fluid  is  abforbed,  or  exhaled,  the  re- 
maining part  affumes  opacity,  and  acquires  a 
thicker  confifl:ence  ;*  for  if  wounds,  furnifh- 
■ing  a  great  quantity  of  good  pus,  are  examined 
a  few  hours  after  being  dreffed,  no  fuch  mat- 
ter as  pus  will  appear,  but  a  thin,  ill-looking 
fanies  is  fpread   over  the  furface.f— Indeed, 

the 


after  the  caufe  of  the  various  appearances  and  qualities  of 
pus,  and  of  the  difference  between  that  and  fuch  morbid 
fecretions  from  an  inflamed  furface,  as  affume  a  purulent 
appearance.— With  regard  to  the  latter  diltin6lion,  it  maybe 
worthy  the  confideration  of  pliyfiologtfts,  how  far  the  Jimjile 
inflammation  of  a  furface,  may  poffibly  be  inadequate  to  the 
production  of  true  pus  5  and  whether  an  erojlon,  or  lofs  of 
fubjlance,  may  not  be  effential  to  that  particular  fecretion. 


*  Sir  John  Pringle.   {AJiJiendix.) 

f  From  hence,  a  fallacy  may  be  difcerned  in  the  ingenious 
theory  of  the  late  Mr.  Freke,  though  it  is  a  much  more  ra- 
tional one  than  that  of  concoction,  or  what  is  ufually  meant 
by  fermentation.      He  humouroufly  obferves,    if  it  can  be 

fliewn, 
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the  formation  of  true  pus,  and  the  putrefadivc 
fermentation  of  animal  fubftances,  bear  no 
refemblance  to  each  other,  lince  pure  pus  is 
perfedly.  inodorous,  whilft  the  other  emits  a 
volatile  alkali.  Nor- do  we  find,  that  matter 
difcharged  from  a  wound  bears  any  regular 
proportion  either  in  quantity,  or  quality-,  to 
the  fuppofed  degree  of  fermentation.  If  we 
only  attend  to  the  different  afped  of  an  ulcer, 
when  it  produces  pus,  ichor,  or  fanies ;  whe- 
ther we  reafon  analogically,  or  from  evident 
appearances;  the  idea  that  has  been  thrown 
cut,  of  the  healthy  or  morbid  adion  of  the 
veirels,  as  the  moft  probable  caufe  of  this  dif- 
ference,! appears,  by  no  means,  tq  be  an  un- 
reafonable  conjedlure.  In  fupport  of  this 
theory,  however,  I  ihall  mention  one  fad:  that 
may  merit  fome  attention  j  viz.  that  not  only 


fhp.wn,  that  any  pavt  of  the  blood,  put  into  a  fand  heat,  and 
digefted  there ;  or  that  decocting  it  ever  fo  long,  produces 
any  thing  like  laudable  pus,  he  will  give  up  his  theory,  viz. 
that  pus  is  produced  by  delpumation,  or  agitation,  from  the 
ferumof  the  blood  paffing  through  the  partially  obftruded 
extremities  of  divided,  or  ruptured  veffels,  which  like  a 
fponge,  refifting  a  free  paffage  to  the  globules  of  air  con- 
tained in  the  blood,  beats  up  the  ferum  in  its  paflage  into  a 
froth,  juft  as  foap  and  water  would  be  by  a  like  agitation.—— 
Art  of" Healing. 

+  See  Mr.  Bell's  lafl  edition  of  his  Treatife  upon  Ulcers. 
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by  medicines,  but  by  mere  external  applica- 
tions, it  is  frequently  in  the  furgeon's  power 
to  alter  both  the  appearance,  and  the  quantity 
of  matter  difcharged  from  a  fore,  as  every  man 
of  any  experience  mult  often  have  had  occalion 
to  obferve.  -^  • 

But,  the  idea  of  true  pus  being  a  diflblution. 
of  the  mufcular  and  cellular  fubftance,  &c. 
may,  in  another  point  of  view,  feem  to  de- 
mand a  little  further  attention.  In  fupport  of 
this  opinion,  we  are  told,  that  in  every  col- 
letflion  of  matter,  there  is  actually  very  con- 
iiderable  lofs  of  fubftance  in  the  part,  and  for 
proof  of  it  we  are  pointed  to  the  cavity  from 
whence  the  matter  has  flowed,  on  the  burn- 
ing, or  opening  of  the  abfcefs,  and  to  the  dif- 
appcarance  of  the  cellular  and  adipofe  mem- 
brane ;  the  greater  part  of  which,  however, 
feems  only  to  be  condenfed.  To  examJne 
this  point  a  little  more  narrowly,  let  us  take  a 
view  of  it  where  the  fad:  ought  to  be  the  mott 
evident,  as  in  the  cafe  of  large  impofthuma- 
tions,  fuch  as  the  pfoas  abfcefs ;  from  whence 
a  pint,  or  more,  of  matter  has  run  out  on  the 
fpontaneous  giving  way,  or  artificial  opening 
of  the  integuments.  In  fuch  cafes,  has  there 
been  a  deflrudlion  of  mufcle,  velTels,  cellular 
and  adipofe  membrane,  equal  to  the  quantity 

of 
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of  pus,  or  the  cavity  that  is  formed  ?     What ! 
a  pound  *  of  mufcle  and  adipofe  membrane 
deftroyed  ?     A  bulk,  equal  to  a  pint,  or  more, 
of  matter  ? — We  may,  indeed,  find  the  muf- 
cles  feparated  one  from  another,  arid  the  cel- 
lular membrane  torn  away  by  the  weight  of 
the  fluid;  or  fometimes  a  mufcle  divided  lon- 
gitudinally,   or  its  belly  eaten  through;    but 
the  idea  of  a  whole  pound  of  organized  parts 
being  loft,    or  meltec^  down  into  matter,    is 
really  much  more  improbable  than  any  thing 
that  has  been  advanced  concerning  the  forma- 
tion of  pus,  or  doftrine  of  the  abforption  of 
parts  into  the  conftitution.     For  whatever  has 
been  faid  on  the  latter,  is  merely  to  account 
for  a  lofs  of  parts,  which  fometimes  a6tually 
difappear  in  the  procefs  of  ulceration;  but  the  * 
former  opinion  fuppofes  a  quantity  of  parts  to 
be  deftroyed,  (in  order  to  account  for  excef- 
live  fuppuration)  where  there  is  no  fuch  ma- 
nifeft  difappearance.     Moreover,  in  large  col- 
lections of  matter,   there  is  not  only  a  prodi- 
gious difcharge  on  the  firft  burfting  of  the  ab- 
fcefs,  but  it  often  continues  immoderate  for 
days,  and  even  for  months,  till  the  patient  is 


*  Experiments  on  living  animals  have  lately  been  made  to 
fupport  fuch  an  opinion. 


deftroyed 
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deflroyed  by  it :  yet  upon  opening  the  body, 
only  a  very  fmall  portion  of  mufcle  appears  to 
be  loft,  and  there  is  little,  or  no  more  defi- 
ciency of  adipofe  membrane  in  the  part,  than 
throughout  the  reft  of  the  body ;  the  whole  of 
which,  in  fuch  cafes,  is  exceedingly  emaci- 
ated, and  the  fat  fuppofed  to  have  been  ab- 
forbed.  To  fum  up  the  whole,  it  appears, 
that  in  the  former  inftance  of  the  fudden 
fpreading  of  an  ulcer,*  the  difcharge  is,  by  no 
means,  proportionate  to  the  great  lofs  of 
parts ;  and  in  the  prefent,  there  is  not  a  lofs 
of  parts  proportionate  to  the  immoderate  dif- 
charge. 

But  it  is  faid  by  others,  that  there  is  not,  in-^ 
deed,  fo  great  a  dilTolution  of  folid  parts,  as 
to  furnifti  the  whole  of  thefe  purulent  matters, 
but  fo  much  of  them  is  melted  down  as  gives 
tenacity  to  the  fluid ;  and  is  an  effential  in- 
gredient in  true  pus.f  Befides  what  has  been 
already  advanced  in  anfwer  to  this  latter  afler- 
tion,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  wherever  there 
is  an  evident  admixture  of  fat,  or  of  the  crafii- 
mentum  of  blood,  or  the  parts  are  in  a  lax  and 

*  Page  20. 

t    BOERHAAVE,   Mr,  PoTT,   &C. 

floughy  . 
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floughy  flate,  the  pus  is  never  good,  but  B.U 
ways  thin,  difcoloured,  or  fetid.  Whereas, 
when  the  furface  of  an  ulcer  is  firm  and  florid, 
without  the  leaft  appearance  of  the  melting 
down  of  parts,  (as  it  is  called )  there,  it  has 
been  obferved,  the  pus  is  thick  and  good; 
there  only  is  it  alburn.^  lave  et  aquale. 

Moreover,  if  the  difiblution  of  organized 
parts,  does  not  furnifh  a  very  conliderable 
portion  of  the  purulent  difcharge,  it  can  fup- 
ply  only  a  very  fmall  part  of  it,  and  is  rather 
an  accident,  in  particular  inftances,  than  a 
necelTary  ingredient  in  true  pus.  This,  I 
think,  may  be  fufficiently  manifeft  from  what 
has  been  faid  above  on  the  Hate  of  the  parts,  as 
they  appear  in  thofe  who  die  of  an  atrophy, 
in  confequence  of  very  large  incurable  ab- 
fcefles,  as  well  as  from  the  foul  ftate  of  every 
fore,  and  the  impurity  of  the  pus,  whenever 
there  is  an  admixture  of  fat,  or  of  the  crafli- 
mentum  of  the  blood.  And  if  io  little  of  the 
pus  can  be  furnifhed  by  the  diflblution  of  folid 
parts,  and  its  true  purulent  appearance  be  not 
occafioned  thereby,  the  difficulty  is  not  re- 
moved, and  the  queftion  returns,  viz.. how  is 
pus  formed  ? — a  queftion  I  have  attempted  to 
anfwer,  and  it  is  hoped,  in  a  manner,  that  for 
any  thing  that  has  yet  been  advanced  to  the 
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contrary,  may  appear  more  fatisfacflory  and 
rational  than  any  other  account  that  has  been 
given  of  the  matter.  / 

§  When  the  conflitution  has,  at  a  certain 
time  of  life,  been  long  accuftomed  to  the 
prefence  of  an  ulcer  in  fome  part  of  the 
body,  praftitioners  have  been  much  divided 
about  the  propriety  of  attempting  a  cure.  It 
has  been  deemed  improper  to  heal  it,  with- 
out fubftituting  a  drain  in  fome  convenient 
part,  in  its  ftead.*  This  opinion  is  founded 
partly  on  theory,  partly  on  obfervatiorf.  If 
we  regard  old  ulcers  as  drains,  or  outlets 
for  vitiated  humours  ;f  the  evacuants  of  a 
conliderable  quantity  of  fluids,  where  reten- 
tion mull  diforder,    or  overload  the  fyftem. 


*  See  Mr.  Bell,  On  Ulcers,  who  thinks  iflues  in  all 
cafes  indifpenfible ;  of  which  fentiment  further  notice  will 
be  taken. 

f  A  mefure  qu'on  travaille  a  guerir  I'ulcere,  il  faut  avoir 
foin  d'ouvrir  un  cautere  a  la  partie  qu'on  jugera  le  plus 
convenable,  pour  donner  aux  mauvaifes  humeurs  un  epan- 
choir  a  la  place  de  celui  qu'on  va  boucher.  (Traite  des 
Ulcercsy  &c.) — T!ie  improbability  of  the  idea  of  humours 
exilling  in  the  blood,  and  difcharging  from  ulcers,  has  been 
lately  ably  difcuffed  hy  Dr.  Cullen,  Mr.  Bell,  and  Everard 
Home,  Efq.  in  ih&Philof.  Tranfac.  Vol,  81. 

D  and 
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and  induce  plethora,  *  &c.  fuch  ideas  nnuli 
iiaturally  produce  a  doubt  of  the  expediency 
of  efFedling  fo  important  a  change  :  and  fa6ls 
are  not  wanting  to  prove  that  difagreeable, 
and  even  fatal  confequences,  have  followed 
the  dfying  up  of  long  continued  ulcers,  and 
even  of  iffues.f — But  though  the  fad:s  cannot 
be  denied,  the  explanation  given  of  them 
may  be  called  in  queftionj.  We  know,  that 
in  many  cafes,  very  fufpicious  a  priori,  ulcers 
have  been  dried  up,  not  only  without  bad 
(Confequences,  but  where  very  conliderable  ad- 
vantages have  enfued.  Whereas,  fatal  accidents 
have  fometimes  taken  place  after  the  cautious 
healing  of  more  recent  fores  in  apparently 
good   habits   of  body,  which  would  fcarcely 

*  Mr.  Bell. 

f  Le  Dran's  Obfervations — Sharp's  Surgery,   /«/ro- 

X  Ulcera  diutiirna  ef  inveterata  non  fine  periculo  ciiran- 
tiir,  liiii  corpus  diligentur  purgetui-,  et  vidlus  ratio  bona 
obfervetur;  ciijus,  rei  exemplum  habet  Gal.  Fabricius,  de 
quodam  viro  qui  cum  ulcus  inveteratum  in  criire  finiftro  ab 
empirico  w/iaeOo^o;  curatum  fuiffet,  poft  menfes  aliquot  pleu- 
ritide  in  finiftro  latere  correptus,  atque  inde  mortuus  eft,  et 
morbo  durante  talia  expuit,  qualia  antea  ex  ulcere  efJluere 
fojebant, 

Sennertus,  Lib.'v,  PrognoJIica. 

have 
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have  been  attributed  to  fuch  cures  as  to  their 
proper  caufe.-^-The /?(?/?  Hoc  and  propter  Hoc, 
it  is  well  known,  require  a  judicious  difcri- 
jmination. — Where,  indeed,  there  has  long 
htQn  a  very  profufe  difcharge  of  matter,  a 
cefTation  of  the  accuftomed  evacuation  may 
have  fome  influence.  But  if  particular  cafes 
be  excepted,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that 
the  effedl  of  ulcers  upon  the  conftitution,  is 
not  to  be  imputed  to  the  Quantity,  much 
lefs  to  the  Quality  of  the  matter  difcharged 
by  them ;  which  it  is  likely,  depend  on  the 
ilate  and  adtion  of  the  velTels  of  the  parr, 
where,  at  leaft,  there  is  no  fpecific  contagion. 
No  opinion  is  more  popular  than  the  exigence 
of  humours  in  the  blood ;  and  perhaps  very 
few  opinions  have  lefs  foundation  in  fa<5l:. 
The  ferum  of  blood  may  differ  in  confiftency, 
and  contain  more  or  lefs  faline  particles;  the 
red  globules  may  exifl  in  greater  or  fmaller 
quantity;  the  coagulating  lymph  may  vary 
in  its  relative  proportion  to  the  watery  parts 
of  the  blood — if  we  advance  much  further, 
we  are  treading  merely  on  hypothetical 
ground. 

Nor  are  we- warranted  to  conclude  from  ob- 

fervation,    that  Quantity  ought  to   influence 

us  much  more  in  the  healing  of  ulcers.     This 

D  2  has. 
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lias,  indeed,  been  ftrongly  afferted  by  many, 
and  is  urged  by  Mr.  Bell  in  the  laft  edition 
of  his  Treatife  upon  Ulcers ;  but  it  is  appre- 
hended, without  any  appearance  of  argu- 
ment— Let  us  inquire  into  the  facfl — Are  the 
efFed:s  of  ulcers  upon  the  conflitution,  by  any 
means,  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  matter 
difcharged  by  them?  Nay,  do  not  ulcers 
more  commonly  take  place  in  people  of  a 
fpare  afid  thin  habit,  and  thofe  of  a  lax  fibre, 
rather  than  m  the  athletic,  and  fuch  as  are 
fubjedt  to  plethora  ?  And  do  we  not  fee, 
that  the  fpecies  of  ulcer,  and  its  feat,  very 
often  determine  its  harmlefs,  or  mifchievous 
tendency?  Whatever  may  be  the  habit  of 
body,  were  we  always  to  form  our  prognoftic 
of  the  termination  of  ulcers,  from  the  quan- 
tity of  furface  they  occupy,  or  the  fluids  they 
difcharge,  every  day's  experience  would  prove 
the  fallacy  of  fuch  an  indication.  Small  ul- 
cers, (unattended  with  caries  of  the  bone) 
may  bring  on  hed:ical  fymptoms,  and  the 
amputation  of  the  whote  limb  fhall  fave  the 
life,  and  reftore  the  health  of  the  patient. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  the  Editors  of  the 
Critical  ReviezVy  in  their  remarks  upon  this 
tra6t,  that  they  have  feen  "  both  afthma  and 
palfy  repeatedly  brought  on  and  cured,    by 

healing 
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healing  an  old  ulcer  and  again  opening  it ; 
nor  would  any  remedy  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  thefe  dangerous  diforders,  or  cure  them, 
without  refloring  the  ufual  difcharge ;  and 
from  the  very  f^me  part." — I  feel  myfelf  in- 
debted to  every  reader  who  may  ftate  objec- 
tions in  an  open  and  candid  manner,  efpe- 
cially  when  they  relate  to  matters  of  fad:,  as 
in  the  prefent  well-chofen  inftance.  But,  I 
imagine  it  cannot  be  a  prefumption  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  fuch  inflances  are  very  rare,  and 
can  therefore  operate  only  in  a  way  of  general 
caution.  As  to  the  more  common  evils  which 
may  have  followed  the  healing  up  of  fore  legs, 
it  has  been  obferved,  that  they  cannot  all  be 
attributed  to  the  cure  of  the  ulcer,  though  it 
is  polTible  fome  of  them  may.  But  this,  it 
has  been  faid,  is  an  effect,  by  no  means,  pe-r 
culiar  to  the  cure  of  fore  legs ;  and  I  am  cer- 
tain, for  I  fpeak  from  experience,  is  fcldom 
owing  to  the  cure^  but  to  the  improper  mariner 
in  which  the  healing  has  been  accomplilhed  ; 
whereby  the  velTels  of  the  part  are  left  under 
a  certain  diftempered  ftate  and  morbid  adlion, 
which  terminates  either  in  a  new  ulcer,  or 
irritates  the  fyflem  :  effeds  that  can  very  rarely 
follow  a  proper  digeftion  and  due  cure  of  the 
fore.  And  this  is  a  circumftance  of  fuch 
importance  in  regard  to  fore  legs,  that  if  pro- 
D3  perly 
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perly  attended  to  mufl,  fooner  or  later,  in- 
duce furgeons  to  adopt  the  plan,  now  upon 
due  reflecflion  and,  experience,  again  com- 
mended to  their  notice ;  and  will,  I  hope, 
eventually  prove  a  lading  benefit  to  fociety, 
when  I  can  no  longer  have  an  intereft  in 
it.-— But  to  return  from  this  little  digreflion  : 
it  is  general  do6lrines  that  good  practitioners 
will  have  regard  to,  and  the  fafety  of  healing 
old  ulcers  on  the  legs,  is  mentioned  as  fuch  j 
and  as  a  general  dodtrine,  1  may  venture  to 
fupport  it  both  from  reafon  and  experience. 
Nor  do  objedlors,  I  imagine,  defign  to  pro- 
hibit the  cure  of  them  on  every  occalion,  in 
the  fear  of  aft  h ma,  palfy,  or  any  other  chronic 
complaint-  Particular  exceptions  there,  doubt- 
lefs,  are  to  every  general  rule,  and  with  which 
mtn  of  pradice  are  very  well  acquainted,  and 
to  which  they  will  cautioufly  attend  :  though 
by  the  bye,  furgeons  are  continually  attempt- 
ing the  cure  of  old  ulcers  on  the  legs  in  every 
large  hofpital,  juft  as  readily  as  if  no  kind  of 
bad  confequence  were  ever  to  be  apprehended ; 
and  when  they  fail  of  fuccefs,  are  neverthe- 
lefs  in  no  fear  of  inducing  an  afthma,  by  re- 
moving the  falutary  ulcer,  at  the  expence  ^f 
the  limb.  As  to  the  peculiar  objection  to 
healing  o/^  ulcers,  there  is  a  deal  of  fallacy  in 
|:he  circumftance  of  the  length  of  time  an 
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ulcer  may  happen  to  have  fublifted,  and  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  poor  people,  in  whom 
it  often  becomes  ftationary  merely  from  thei^ 
neceffitous  fituation,  which  deprives  them  of 
the  beft  means  of  relief;  to  which  may  be 
added,  their  not  being  in  a  capacity  of  com- 
plying with  the  miftaken  notiof^  of  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  red:,*  which  has  proved  eventually 

the 


*  An  anonymous  writer,  who  lately  fuggeffed  his  thoughf.s 
on  ulcerated  legs,  with  a  view  to  lead  furgeons  to  in- 
vestigate the  fubjeft,  juftly  claims  from  his  candour  a  title  to 
notice,  efpecially  from  me,  for  the  polite  mention  made  of 
tliQ  plan  I  had  recommended,  which  was  then  but  juft  pub- 
lifned.  And  it  is  with  pleafure  lean  affure  this  gentleman,  that 
the  treatment  of  fore  legs  is  now  a  matter  taken  up  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  with  a  fuccefs  that  has 
ferved  amply  to  confirm  the  praftice  I  had  fuggefted.  Every 
frefli  inflance  has  demonstrated  the  propriety  of  the  idea  I 
threw  out,  as  to  the  occafion  of  the  difllculty  of  the  cure,  and 
the  means  of  removing  it,  as  well  as  of  the  futility  of  at- 
tempting it  upon  the  lenient  plan,  which,  as  this  writer  ob- 
ferves,  either  fails  in  the  firft  inflance,  or  the  fore  often 
breaks  out  again.  In  further  confirmation  of  this  fentiment, 
I  would  ren^ind  this  candid  inquirer,  that  lUuch  more  power- 
ful applications  than  yellow  bafilicon  are  required  to  bring 
ulcers  into  a  good  flate  ;  which  once  effected,  dreffmg  thenj 
with  a  mild  digeftiye  will  not  keep  them  open,  (as  h(j  has 
fuggefled,  in  cafes  where  he  apprehends  they  oiight  to  be 
preferved  as  iffiies,)  unlefsit  be  from  its  not  being  fufificiently 
active ;  and  not  from  its  Itimulus.  Let  the  pea  be  t^ken 
out  of  an  iffue,  and  the  ulcer  dreffed  with  yellow  bafilicon  ; 
or  a  perpetual  blilter  be  treated  in  like  manner,  and  they 
will  neither  of  them  be  long  kept  open  j  v.jiereas,  common 
B4>'  blilters 
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the  occafion  of  more  amputations,  than  aU 
mod  all  the  injuries  from  violence  and  acci- 
dent, which  ufually  attend  the  lower  clalTes 
of  mankind, 

§  The  ill-efFe6ls  which  ulcers  have  upon 
the  conftitution  depend,  it  has  been  faid,  on 
the  circumftances  and  fituation  of  the  fore, 
and  feem  to  arife  from  irritation,  and  the 
confequent  general  ftate  of  excitement  into 
which  the  fyftem  is  thrown.  When  the  dif- 
charge  is  very  profufe,  inanition  is  produced ; 
but  fimple  inanition  is  not  a  proximate  caufe 
of  he6lic  fever,  nor  of  fymptoms  of  irrita- 
tion.*    The  fyltem  being  kept  in  a  perpetual 

ftate 


blifters  are  fometimes  difficult  to  be  healed ;  and  every 
praditioner  muft  have  known  them  continue  open  for  two 
or  three  months,  in  fpight  of  every  attempt  to  the  contrary, 
efpecially  in  teething  children  ;  though  here,  it  is  acknow- 
ledged, the  evil  is  not  local.  This  writer's  idea  may,  how- 
ever, ferve  to  exemplify  what  pains  are  taken,  upon  the 
lenient  plan,  to  compel  ulcers  pf  the  legs  to  dry  up,  when 
the  light  ftimulus  of  a  mild  digeftive  is  fuppofed  capable  of 
keeping  them  open. — We  cannot  therefore  infer,  from'  fdme 
complaints  fucceeding  to  cures  effected  in  the  ordinary  way, 
that  there  can  be  no  fafe  way  of  healing  old  ulcers ;  nor 
learn  from  fuch  practice,  when,  or  by  what  means  they  may 
be  falutary,  or  injurious  to  the  habit. 

*  Wounds  of  the  tendons,  ligaments,  cartilages,  and'the 
cavities  of  joints,  are  more  liable  to  be  attended  with  fymp- 

'  toms 
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flate  of  teniion  by  the  conflant  ftimulus  of 
an  ulcer,  and  nature  fruitlefsly  exhaufting 
herfelf  to  fubdue  an  obftinate  difeafe,  will 
fufficiently  account  for  that  train  of  ill  fymp- 
toms,  which  fometimes  accompanies  ulcera- 
tion.*— But  though  ftimuli,  in  certain  habits, 
and  under  certain  circumftances,  may  prove 
detrimental  to  health,  yet  in  many  inftances, 
we  find  them  excellent  remedies.  The  good 
effe(fls  of  blifters  and  cauflics,  applied  near 
the  feats  of  difeafes,  are  generally  known ; 
yet  we  do  not  fuppofe,  that  there  is  any  fpe- 
cific  virtue  in  cantharides,  neither  do  we  re- 
gard them  as  the  evacuants  of  viticlted  hu- 
mours. It  is  a  fac5t  pretty  generally  admitted, 
that  however  plentifully  a  bliftered  part  may 


toms  of  irritation,  than  the  inflammation  of  other  parts: 
by  fuch  fymptoms  therefore  are  meant,  great  depreffion 
of  flrength,  anxiety,  frequent  refpiration,  quick  and  fmall 
pulfe,  a  tendency  to  delirium,  or  fpafmodic  affedions  of 
the  mufcles.  Thefe  fymptoms  do  not  indicate  a  difeafe 
of  the  general  fyllem,  but  depend  upon  the  prefence  of  an 
irritating  caufe  j  and  when  the  caufe  is  removed,  the  efted 
immediately  ceafes. 

*  Natura  enira,  femper,  folicita  eft  in  cbnfervatione  in- 
dividui  fui,  morbifque  fefe  opponit;  fed  prout  valida  aut 
imbecillis  fuerit,  aut  viftrix  evadit,  aut  fuccumbit.  Hil- 
DANus,  Obferv.  Chirurg.  77. 

pour 
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pour  out  its  ferum,  it  is  often  more  advan- 
tageous to  heal  the  fore,  and  apply  a  frefh 
Himulant,  than  to  keep  it  open  by  mild  di- 
gellives.  If  the  good  efrects  of  blifters,  ;here- 
fore,  be  admitted  upon  thefe  principles,  why 
rejed:  this  reafoning  in  the  cafe  of  ulcers, 
which  may  not  improperly  be  termed  per- 
petual blifters  or  ilTues  ? 

The  effects  of  ulcers  upon  the  conftitution 
in  general,  being  thus  hinted  at,  the  main 
queftion  may  be  refumed,  viz.  Is  it  always 
proper  to  attempt  the  cure  of  ulcers  ?  Were 
a  general  and  direcSi:  anfwer  to  be  offered,  it 
might  be  given  in  the  affirmative.  Should  a 
cafe  occur  (which  is  not  improbable)  where 
upon  the  whole,  it  maybe  judged  a  lefs  evil 
to  fuffer  the  ulcer  to  remain,  than  to  attempt 
its  cure  ,-  yet  if  its  extent  of  furface  be  very 
conliderable,  it  will  be  prudent  to  leffen  its 
idimenfions.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  as 
the  feat  of  an  ulcer,  however  fmall,  may  be 
in  a  very  inconvenient  part  of  the  body,  a 
large  iffue*  may,  in  many  cafes,  be  fubftitutc^ 


*  In  all  thefe  cafes,  it  is  proper  to  purge  once  or  twice  a 
week  with  calomel,  if  the  patient  can  bear  it,  and  to  make 
an  ilTue  when  ihe  fere  is  almoft  liealed.  Sharp.  IntrodnSIion, 
k,  40. 


in 
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inits  ftead  jf  which  if  this  reafoning  be  valid, 
will  much  oftener  than  it  is  imagined,  have 
the  fame  good  effed.  Whether,  therefore^ 
we  regard  the  operation  of  ulcers  as  a  drain, 
or  as  a  ftimulus  to  the  fyftem,  there  can  fel- 
dom  be  any  reafonable  objedion  againfl  heal- 
ing them. 

The  preceding  obfervations  are  natural,  they 
are  founded  on  fa6ls,  and  it  is  hoped,  they 
will  fupport  the  inference  intended  to  be 
drawn  from  them.  Many  of  them  almoft  in- 
fenfibly  occurred  to  the  author  in  the  courfe 
of  his  pradiice,  nor  did  he  difcern  half  their 
force,  till  repeated  experience  conftrained  him 
to  attend  to  them,  and  forced  on  his  mind 
fuch  reflexions  as  led  to  fupport  them.  Be 
it  obferved,  however,  once  for  all,  that  fuc- 
cefs  preceded  his  reafonings ;  and  though  he 
Ihould  have  failed  in  his  theory,  the  fadts 
ftand  unaltered,  and  every  man  will  find  him« 
felf  at  liberty  to  prefer  his  own  illuftration  of 
them.  He  concludes  it,  indeed,  far  fafer, 
even  induftrioufly  to  invent  a  fpecious  theory 


f  Le  Dran,  Bell.  The  latter  has  fome  obfervations 
tending  to  prove,  that  the  difcharge  from  a  common  iffue. 
js  ufually  much  greater  than  is  generally  imagined. 


m 
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in  fupport  of  experience,  than  to  found  a 
pradice  on  mere  metaphyfical  reafonings, 
however  ingenious  they  may  feem.  If  he  has 
erred,  he  has  erred  on  the  fafe  fide,  and  again 
cheerfully  fubmits  both  his  principles  and 
pradice  to  the  judgment  of  others. 


A  TREATISE 


TREATIS 


UPON 


ULCERS    of   the    LEGS. 


IN  the  treatment  of  ulcers  on  the  lower 
extremities,  it  has  been  efteemed  of  the  ut- 
mofl  importance,  to  confider  the  fore  in  a 
peculiar  connexion  with  the  general  health  of 
the  patient.  In  this  view,  it  has  been  judged 
fufficient  to  bring  fome  ulcers  into  an  eafy, 
harmlefs  ftate  ;  whilft  others,  from  their  long 
continuance,  magnitude,  or  the  advanced  age 
of  the  patient,  have  been  thought  incapable  of 
cure.  But  where  none  of  thefe  impediments 
may  occur,  furgeons,  neverthelefs,  differ  very 
much  about  the  mofl  fafe  and  rational  means 
of  accomplifliing  it. 

Whether 
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Whether  there  be  many  ulcers  whofe  cure 
may  not  be  undertaken  with  the  greateft  fafe- 
tjy  and  probability  of  fuccefs^  I  fhall  not  dif- 
pute  again  in  this  place;*  and  however  nu- 
merous.they  may  be,  the  known  rules  of  art 
are  fufficient  for  every  thing  that  feems  to  be 
cxpedled  from  it.  I  may,  however,  venture 
to  add,  that  perhaps  nothing  will  contribute 
fo  much  to  the  eafe  of  the  patient,  as  the 
bandage  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  drawn 
moderately  tight.  It  is  the  confelTedly  curable 
ulcer  then,  that  will  be  the  chief  fubjedl  of  this 
tradl,  including,  however,  many  of  thofe  found 
in  that  dubious  ftate  fome  pradiitiohers  have 
imagined. 

To  purfue  this  intention  more  perfeflly,  it 
will  be  neceflary  to  take  a  comprehenlive  view 
of  the  ufual  modes  of  treatment  recommend- 
ed, together  with  the  internal  remedies  on 
which  furgeons  have  at  different  periods  prin- 
cipally relied.  And  here  a  large  field  for  dif- 
putation  would  open,  if  notice  were  taken  of 
every  thing  that  has  been  in  vogue,  or  has 
had  fome  warm  advocates  even  from  the  prefs. 

*  S^Q  IntroduSiion,  pages  33,  43. 

But 
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But  I  fhall  only  glance  at  fuch  things  as  have 
not  been  generally  adopted,  and  fhall  chiefly 
confine  my  obfervations  to  thofe  in  great  credit 
amongft  furgeons  of  reputation  ;  who  the  au- 
thor of  this  little  eflay  wiilies  may  perufe  it 
with  th^  fame  degree  of  candour,  that  he  has 
meant  to  exercife  of  modefty  and  refped:,  in 
the  liberty  he  has  taken  in  differing  from  them 
in  opinion.  He  cheerfully  acknowledges  the 
fuperiour  abilities  of  many  of  thofe  who  may  be 
his  readers,  as  well  as  their  more  extendve 
experience  in  the  general  prad:ice  of  furgcry — 
he  thinks,  however,  he  has  fome  improve- 
ments to  offer  on  the  article  of  ulcers,  though 
there  are  fo  many  others,  in  which  he  ihouid 
think  it  fufficiently  honourable  to  fay,  /  /r^, 
fequaVy  fi  non  pajihus  cequis. 

It  may  be  proper  to  begin  with  the  internal 
remedies,  as  they  will  require  but  few  obfer- 
vations, and  will  ferve  to  unfold  the  nature  of 
the  plan  propofed  in  the  following  pages. 
Amongft  remedies  of  this  clafs,  the  Cicuta, 
Solan UM,  and  Nitre  were  once  in  great  re- 
pute with  fome  pradtitioners.  Of  the  former, 
which  has  been  tried  in  fo  niany  complaints, 
little  more  need  be  faid  in  this  day,  than  that 
it  hath  failed  of  that  general  fuccefs  we  were 
once  made  to  expedl,  in  any  of  thofe  for  which 

it 
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it  was  at  firfl  fo  highly  recommended  ;  though 
it  is  well  known  there  are  others,  in  which  it 
frequently  proves  a  moft  valuable  remedy.  In 
the  hands  of  judicious  phyficians,  and  particu- 
larly thofe  great  ornaments  to  the  profeflion, 
the  late  Drs.  Warren  and  Fothergill,  many 
fevere  anomalous  complaints  havie  been  im- 
mediately relieved  by  it,  after  having  with- 
ftood  every  rational  mean  that  could  be 
thought  of.* — The  cicuta,  however,  is  no  fpe- 
cific  for  fore  legs,  and  though  it  may  have  its 


*  Of  this,  the  writer  of  thefe  pages  was,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  moft  fortunate  inftances,  when  under  the  care  of  the  late 
Dr.  Warren  for  a  moft  fevere  and  painful  affedion  of  the 
face.  The  cicuta  alfo  proved  equally  fuccefsful  in  regard  to 
Mrs.  Vndertvood,  when  affli(5ted  for  a  long  time,  with  violent 
pain  in  the  ftomach,  and  for  which  Dr.  Warren  had  pre- 
vioufly  dire<5led  cordials,  bitters,  and  opium,  without  any 
lafting  advantage. — ^The  author  has  continued  thefe  remarks 
on  this  remedy,  (though  its  virtues  are  now  pretty  well  afcer- 
tained,)  as  a  fmall  token  of  Refpeft  to  the  memory  of  that  very 
eminent  Phyfician,  to  whofe  long  Friendfhip  and  Services  he 
has  been  under  the  mOft  delicate  Obligations ;  and  as,  by  no 
means,  the  leaft  of  them,  that  he  was,  more  than  once,  the 
kind  infirument  of  prolonging  the  valuable  days  of  the  au- 
thor's neareft  relative,  and  choiceft  comfort  in  life.  The 
cicuta  hath  likewife  been  fometimes  efficacious  in  difeafes  of 
the  mod  dangerous  nature,  and  even  in  that  opprobrium  to 
the  healing  art,  the  cancer,  when  feated  in  the  uterus.  Of 
this,  the  writer  may  give  the  public  a  fuller  account  in  fome 
future  work,  if  the  remedy  ftiould  continue  to  be  as  fuccefs- 
ful as  he  has  in  feveral  inflances  experienced  it. 

ufc 
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ufe  as  an  anodyne,  in  a  few  cafes  hereafter  to 
be  mentioned,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve 
here,  that  it  hath,  perhaps,  done  lefs  for  thefe 
than  for  any  ulcers,  for  which  it  has  been  at 
-  different  times  recommended. 

The  SoLANUM,  I  believe,  has  been  long  ex- 
ploded, as  a  remedy  not  at  all  to  be  depended 
upon,  and  would  not  have  been  mentioned 
here,  if  great  things  had  not  once  been  faid  of 
it.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  had  its  ufe 
in  fome  cafes,  which  I  was  witnefs  to  many- 
years  ago,  when  houfe-furgeon  to  St.  George's 
hofpital ;  but  it  is  certainly  much  too  power- 
ful and  uncertain  a  remedy  for  general  ufe,  and 
no  rule- has  been  found  whereby  a  judgement 
might  be  formed  of  the  probability  of  its  fuc- 
ceeding,  unlefs  it  may  be  faid  in  cafes  attended 
■with  great  pain;  and  herein  it  is  not  only  far 
lefs  certain  than  opium,  but  much  inferiour  to 
the  cicuta.  It  may,  however,  be  adminiiler- 
ed  with  fafety  for  a  few  days,  and  will  often 
produce  a  florid  furface  on  an  ill-conditioned 
fore. 

Nitre  was  a  few  years  ago  recommended  in 
the  cure  of  ulcers  -,*  and  having  been  long  re- 

♦  Dr.  RowiEY,  0«  U/cers  of  the  Legs. 

E  gardful 
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gardful  of  every  thing  that  promifed  relief  irt 
"thefe  complaints,  I  was  readily  difpofed  to 
attend  to  it.  After  a  fair  and  repeated  trial 
of  it,  I  can  venture  to  fay  only,  that  it  is 
likely  to  be  ufeful  upon  the  lenient  plan,  as 
it  certainly  co-operates  with  the  intention 
there  purfued,  of  reft,  evacuations,  &c.  by  its 
known  quality  of  lefTening  fenlibility  in  the 
nerves  of  the  ftomach  and  the  general  fyfbem, 
and  thus  making  the  fluids  circulate  more 
flowly :  but  it  has  been  obferved,*  that  the 
cure  of  ulcers,  when  accompliihed  by  fuch 
means,  is  feldom  permanent.  Befides,  the 
poflibility  of  fuch  a  medicine,  in  large  dofes 
long  continued,  producing  fome  unpleafant 
effects  in  certain  conftitutions,  may  be  con- 
lidered  as  another  objection  to  its  general  ufe. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  well  known  and  powerful 
diuretic,  but  when  taken  in  the  manner  pre- 
fcribed,  its  temporary  good  effeds,  I  appre- 
hend, are  not  fo  much-  to  be  attributed  ta 
this  as  to  its  fedative  pt)wers.  In  more  mo- 
derate dofes,  however,  it  may  be  adminiftered 
in  thofe  cafes,  wherein  the  above  remedies 
,  are  evidently  called  for,  as  will  be  noticed 
hereafter. 

*  Vide  the  Iiitroduaioisi 

Before 
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Before  I  proceed  to  inquire  further  into  the 
life  of  internal  remedies,  it  may  not  be  amifs 
tp  glance  like  wife  at  fome  external  modes  of 
treatment  not  generally  adopted,  which  might 
not,  indeed,  be  thought  worth  mentioning, 
but  that  I  wifli  to  notice  every  thing  that  has 
been  reputedly  fuccefsful. 

One  of  thefe  conlifls  of  fridlions,  and  though  ■ 
it  may  be  accounted  in  fome  degree  empirical^ 
probably  fome  good  may  have  been  done  by 
it.  And  it  fo  far  coincides  with  the  prefent 
plan,  as  it  proves  a  ftimuj[us,  fuppiying  the 
defed:  arifing  from  the  languid  circulation  in 
the  extremities.  It  will  thereby  liberate  the 
parts,  and  open  the  fine  velTels  terminating 
on  the  ikin  j*  but  there  is  fomething  fo  pain- 
ful (as  I  am  told)  in  the  operation,  and  fo  in-  " 
elegant  and  inartificial  in  the  mode^  that  no 
furgeon  will  probably  ever  adopt  it. 

There  are  other  empirics  who  effecflually 
cure  ulcers  of  the  legs  without  confinement, 
or  regulation  of  diet,  fo-me  of  them  with,  and    , 


*  Defriftio  poteft  folvere,  ligare,  incarnare,  minuere ; 
dura  ligare :  mollis  folvere :  multa  minuere :  moderata  craffe- 
facere.  Hii'Foc.  Q^««.  Mf^. 

E  2  Others 
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others  without  the  ufe  of  tight  bandage.  One 
of  thefe  makes  free  ufe  of  the  mercur,  corroiiv. 
rub.  and  as  it  appears,  with  very  good  fuc- 
cefs  :  but  where  no  bandage  has  been  applied, 
the  ulcers  are  apt  to  break  out  again. 

Another  method  among  fuch  pra6litioners, 
is  that  of  bathing  the  limb  in  aftringent 
liquors,  or  applying  aftringent  lotions  or  dref- 
lings.  And  indeed  fuch  a  practice  in  fome 
cafes,  with  certain  limitations  and  addi- 
tions, feems  more  intitled  to  attention,  than 
many  other  external  applications ;  though  it 
is  capable  of  doing  great  mifchief  in  the 
hands  of  empirics.  This  method,  however,  as 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  it,  does  no- 
thing without  very  tight  bandage  or  reft. 

Befides  thefe  methods,  there  are  others  which 
have  been  ufed  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, not  without  fome  fuccefs ;  but  fo  much 
pains  has  beeii  taken  to  conceal  them,  that 
their  good  effedls  are  neceflarily  very  limited. 
Among  thefe,  the  moft  remarkable  that  has 
come  to  my  knowledge,  is  that  long  prac- 
tifed  by  a  refpedlable  gentleman  not  of  the 
profellion  j  who  died  foon  after  the  former 
edition  of  this  work  appeared.  Fie,  indeed, 
ever  kept  his  remedies  as  fecret  as  poffible ; 

but. 
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but,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  his  fuCcefTor  in  this 
branch  of  the  healing  art,  may  be  prevailed 
upon*  to  a6l  with  a  liberality  becoming  the 
profeflion. 

I  proceed  now  to  take  notice  of  fuch  in- 
ternal remedies  as  have  been  in  more  general 
ufe,  and  are  flill  in  great  reputation  with  the 
bell  prad:itioners  in  furgery. 

The  firfl  I  fhall  mention  is  Mercury. — This 
may,  indeed,  be  ufed  with  great  advantage  in 
many  cafes,*  as  a  moft  powerful  deobftruent 
and  flimulant.  But  when  exhibited  freely,  fo 
as  to  raife  a  falivation,j-  the  cafe  is  entirely 
changed;  it  may,  indeed,  from  the  vaft  dif- 
charge  it  occafions  by  the  various  fecretions, 
in  a  few  inftances  carry  off  fomething  that 
has  been  injurious  to  the  habit,  and  may  ef- 
pecially  keep  it  from  the  wound,  and  from 
counterading  the  furgeon's  deiigns ;  but  it  is 
very  probable,  it  ufually  a6ls  far  more  power- 
fully by  reducing  the  vis  vitas  for  the  prefent, 
and  thereby  coincides  with  the  intentions  of 
reft,  diet,  and  purgatives,  as  will  be  further 
fhewn  in  the  fequel  of  this  work.     And  every 

*  3ee  Faxck  i>?i  Mercury.         •\  See  Sharp's  Surgery. 

E  3  candid 
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candid  practitioner  will  allow,  that  of  all  the 
cafes  of  fore  legs  that  return  fo  frequently  to 
the  hofpitals,  the  greater  number  is  from 
thofe  who  were  cured  under  a  courfe  of  mer- 
ciiry  i  nor  is  it  even  probable,  that  ftrong  and 
laborious  men,  whofe  fores  have  been  healed 
by  the  means  of  fo  debilitating  a  plan,  fhould 
continue  long  in  a  found  ftate,  when  the  pa- 
tients return  to  their  ufualdiet  and  exercife. 

-Ca-lomel  talcen  inwardly,  and  infmalldofes 
as,  an  alterative,  though  it  lefs  powerfully  pro- 
motes the  fecretions,  a(fls  neverthelefs  upon" 
the  fame  plan,  and  being,  indeed,  ufually 
joined  with  purgatives,  cannot  fail  to  effedt 
jufl  as  much  as  other  medicines  of  this  clafs. 
It  may  have  one  advantage  of  them,  however, 
by  ailing  as  a  ftimulus  to  the  fyftem,  and  in 
common  with  other  mercurials  is  likely  to  be 
ferviceable  where  the  habit  maybe  tainted  with 
lues  venerea. 

Peruvian  Bark  is  directed-  in  the  cure  of 
ulcers  of  the  legs,  as  it  is  alfo  of  many  other 
fores,  and  is,  doubtlefs,  a  very  valuable  drug. 
In  the  cafes  before  us,  and  perhaps  in  all 
others,  it  aifts  as  a  tonic,  and  as  fuch,  often 
produces  wonderful  effecfts  ;  neither  phyfician 
nor  furgeon  would  willingly  pradife  without  it: 

but 
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but  in  the  prefent  inflance,  it  may  be  objecfled 
to,  in  many  cafes,  as  a  medicine  to  be  very 
long  continued,  at  leafl",  with  the  view  in 
which  it  is  fometimes  prefcribed.  It  is  ufeful 
only  where  nature  is  languid,  and  her  powers 
ftand  in  need  of  affiftance  to  bring  an  ulcer  in-^ 
to.  a  good  ftaie;  it  may  then,  jn  general,  be 
foon  difcontinued,  as  fhould  every  other  mean 
ufed  under  the  idea  of  expediting  a  cure.  It 
may  be  doubted,  indeed,  if  it  ever  acfls  as  an 
allringent  in  this  way,  but  if  it  does,  it  will 
be  often  injurious,  as  will  be  further  explained 
in  its  place. 

After  what  has  been  faid,  little  need  to  be 
obferved  on  the  article  of  Purging,  ynlefs  it 
be  to  make  an  apology  for  fo  -  egregious  a  de- 
viation from  the  general,  and  moft  antient 
praftice;*  and  this  I  am  ready  to  do  both  on 
the  prefent,  and  every  other  occalion,  when  I 
fliall  be  found  differing  from  gentlemen  who 
have  made  furgery  their  ftudy  and  pradlice 
much  longer,  and  to  m.ore  advantage  than  I 


,  *  See  Hippoc.  Lib.  de  Humor.  Turner,  Sharp,  and 
Heister  on  Ulcers  of  the  Legs,  the  la'ft  of  whom,  more 
particularly,  advifes  frequent  purges  to  carry  off  the  foui- 
humours;  forgetting  that  a  continued  recourfe  to  them,  will 
tarry  oil  the  good  as  v/ell  as  tlie  bad.' 

E  4  have 
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have  pretended  to. — But,  amicus  PlatOy  amicus 
Socrates^  fed  magis  arnica  Veritas, — To  yield 
to  any  authority,  would  here  be  criminal. 
Fa6ls  muft,  and  will  ftand. — I  have  feen  the 
pradlice  of  the  moft  eminent  of  the  profeflion 
both  here  and  in  Paris,  and  have  profited  from 
it ;  but  in  this  inftance,  at  leaft,  general  pre- 
fcription  has  failed,  and  every  man  knows 
how  tedious  is  the  cure,  and  how  frequent  the 
ijelapfe  of  fore  legs.  Nature  is  compelled  to 
dry  up  the  furface  of  the  ulcer,  by  the  im- 
proper help  of  epulotics,  reft,  abflinence  and 
phyfic,  rather  than  encouraged  to  throw  off  by 
the  fore,  whatever  is  ofFenfive,  to  fill  up  the 
furface  with  found  flefh,  and  gradually  to 
abate  the  difcharge,  only,  in  proportion  as 
that  furface  diminilhes. — This  is  the  work  of 
nature. — 'Nj^o-wv  (pvaig  Iccj^og* — art  fhould  do 
no  more  than  afhft  her  endeavours,  or  remove 
the  obflacles  in  her  way. — But  this  is  to  antici- 
jiate  the  fubftance  of  the  following  Iheets; 
fuffice  it  to  fay  here,  that  whatever  virtue  the 
exhibition  of  purges  may  be  judged  to  have 
in  healing  of  ulcers,  the  frequent  ufe  of  them 
certainly  does  not  difpofe  them  to  remain  fo ; 
nay  on  the  other  hand,  I  venture  to  afTert,  that 
the  long  continued  ufe  of  >them  is  needlefs^ 


*  Hi  Free.  EJiidem.  Lijb.vi.  §  6. 

and 
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and  even  prejudicial,  in  the  cure  itfelf,  as  is 
every  other  mean  of  lowering  the  ftrength, 
and  for  the  prefent  impairing  the  general 
health  of  the  patient. 

Another  mean  in  .great  repute,  both  with 
form.er  and  modern  practitioners,  is  the 
ufe  of  Alterative  Medicines. — What  virtue 
fome  drugs  may  poffibly  be  polTeffed  of,  it 
may  not  feem  very  modeft  to  difpute,  but  this 
I  may  venture  to  fay,  that  fome  medicines 
have  obtained  very  fine  names,  which  it  is 
well  if  they  deferve.  That  there  are  fuch,  as 
with  very  little  or  no  fcnlible  operation,  may 
aflift  the  vis  medicatrix  naturse  to  make  a  falu- 
tary  change  in  the  fyftem,  will  not  be  doubted 
by  men  of  experience  :  though  there  are  cer- 
tainly very  few  medicines  that  ad;  fpecifically 
on  any  difeafe,  or  induce  any  fuch  change 
in  the  blood,  as  the  term  feems  defigned  to 
imply.  There  are  cafes  and  eonftitutions,  it 
is  granted,  that  require  medicines  to  aflift  the 
healing  of  wounds,  but  in  fpecific  contagions- 
excepted,  we  have  little  reafon  to  think,  there 
are  any  deferving  the  name  of  alteratives,  in 
fuch  a  fenfe,  as  to  point  them  out  as  adapted 
to  the  ulcers  now  under  confideration,  or  that 
do  any  thing  more  towards  the  cure  of  them, 
than  of  any  other  wound.    It  will  be  fufficient, 

there- 
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therefore,  that  the  general  health.be  attended 
,  to,  and  fuch  medicines  occalionally  directed,  as 
are  likely  to  promote  it,  (of  which  notice 
will  prefently  be  taken.) ;  if  it  be  otherwife, 
I  have  been  hitherto  fortunate  in  not  having 
found  the  necellity  of  them,  and  the  patient 
feidom  cares  how  few  he  is  troubled  with. 

The  reader's  attention  is  drawn  next  to  the 
Diet  to  which  fuch  patientstought  to  be  con- 
fined ;  and  here  I  muft  again  exprefs  my  dif- 
fent  from  the  general  opinion,  which  I  would 
not  do,  without  being  thoroughly  fatisfied  of 
the  fufficiency  of  the  grounds  upon  which  I 
advance  fo  very. an  uncommon  one.  But  it 
is  apprehended  to  be  a  matter  of  very  conii- 
derable  importance. — ^The  diet  ought  not  to 
be  flender,  unufually  low,  or  limited,  as  is 
too  frequently  recommended,*  but  juft  that 
which  the  perfon  ought  to  ufe  in  a  good  ftate 
of  health  ;  lower  than  too  many  like  to  in- 
dulge in,  and  rather  better  than  fome  people 
allow  themfelves ;  paying  due  attention  to 
cuftom  and  habit,  which,  it  is  well  known, 
are' to  a  proverb  become  a  fecond  nature.  The 


*  Modicus  cibus  et  aqua  omnibus  ulceribus  conducunt. 
Hippoc,  De  Ulceribus.  See  alfo  Heister,  Turner,  and 
more  modern  writers  on  this  fubjecl. 

fafety 
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fafetv  and  advantage  of  fuch  a  diet  will  be 
particularized  in  another  place^  at  prefent  I 
fhall  confine  myfelf  to  what  is  judged  to  be 
improper,  and  Ihail  therefore  briefly  point  out 
the  difadvantages  of  an  error  in  this  refpe6t. 
A  low  and  very  limited  diet,  by  its  eifed:s  in 
weakening  the  conflitution,  together  with  reft 
and  purging,  tends  to  keep  up  that  indifpo- 
lition  to  heal,  confl:antiy  obferved  in  thefe 
fores  ;  and  thus  confpires  with  the  weaker 
circulation  in  the  parts,  to  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  good  and  laudable  pus,  fo  necelTary 
to  the  cleanfing  and  filling  up  of  every  old 
ulcer.  Belides,  cures  effe^led  under  fuch  a 
regimen  are  very  unlikely  to  Hand,  and  ac- 
cordingly very  rarely  continue  for  any  length 
of  time.  In  many  patients,  .  and  efpecially 
the  heedlefs,  and  often  abandoned  amongfl 
the  poor,  who  foon  return  to  their  old  and 
very  different  ftyle  of  living,  the  yet  tender 
cicatrice  is  unable,  to  withlland  this  new  im- 
petus of  the  fluids,  the  confequence  of  which 
mufi:  be  plain  and  obvious,  without  adverting 
to  other  conliderations.  Indeed,  too  appli- 
cable to  this  and  other  circumfl:ances  of  dif- 
cipline,  in  the  management  of  fore  legs,  is 
that  univerfal  maxim,  omnis  Juhita  immtitaiio 
fericulofa-j    for    indeed    nature   is   abhorrent 

from 
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from  it.* — In  fhort,  if  the  cure  of  very  bad 
ulcers  on  the  lower  extremities  is  defigned  to 
be  lafting,  there  muft  be  a  greater  conformity 
in  the  non-naturals^  as  they  are  called,  both 
under,  and  after  the  cure,  than  feems  to  have 
been  agreeable  to  the  fentiment,  or  practice 
of  the  generality  of  furgeons  in  any  age. 

The  fuppofed  importance  and  neceflity  of 
Rest,  and  an  horizontal  pofition  of  the  af- 
fecfled  limb,  has  long  been  a  Jine  qua  rnyn  in 
the  cure  of  large  and  old  ulcers  on  the  legs, 
both   amongft   the  ancients  and    moderns  ;f 

an(4 


*  Neque  ex  niulta  fame  nimia  fatietas ;  neqiie  ex  nimia 
fatietate  fames  idonea  eft. — Item,  neque  ex  nimio  labore 
fubitum  otium,  neque  ex  nimio  otio  fubitus  labor,  fine  gravi 
noxa  eft, 

Celsus,  Lib.i.caji.  3. 

f  Stare  autem  ulceri  minima  conducit,  praefertim  fi  quis 
vd  crure  ulcus  habeat ;  imo  "^neque  federe,  neque  ambulare. 
Varum  otium  et  quies  maxime    conferunt.    Hippoc.  De 

Ulceribus. 

^e  alfo  Traite  des  Tumeurs  et  des  Ulcere.s.  Paris,  1759. 

"  I  injoin  reft,  with  a  due  pofition  of  the  limb,  if  not  in 
bed  or  upon  a  couch,  lyi^ng  along  at  leaft  upon  fome  chair 
or  ftool,  near  a  level  with  the  trunk  of  the  body,"  Turner, 

*'  Above 
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and  though  it  may  feem  bold,  yet  it  is  the 
leading  defign  of  this  publication  to  attempt 
to  fet  it  afide,  at  leaft,  to  propofe  a  method 
of  cure  without  it,  better,  more  rational,  and 
lalling.  And  here  it  will,  doubtlefs,  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  every  idea  of  neceflity,  or  pecu- 
liar indication  is  excluded,  fuch  as  fever,  local 
inflammation,  &c.  which  certainly  demand  a 
temporary  confinement ;  and  that  the  objec- 
tion is  limited  to  the  limple  idea  of  reft  of 
the  part,  in  order  to  facilitate,  or  perfed:  the 
cure.  Whereas,  the  frequency,  I  had  almofl 
faid  conftancy,  with  w^hich  large  and  old 
ulcers  on  the  legs  are  found  to  return,  is 
greatly  owing  to  their  having  been  healed  in 
an  horizontal  polition  of  the  limb. 

Having  now  conlidered  many,  and  per- 
haps the  chief  of  the  internal  means  in  gene- 
ral ufe,  together  with  the  position  of  the  af- 
fedled  part,  and  the  diet  of  the  patient,  I  fhall 
proceed  to   make  fome  obfervations  on  the 


"  Above  all  things  reft,  and  an  horizontal  pofition  ,  which 
laft  circLimftance  is  of  fo  great  importance  to  the  cure  of 
ulcers  on  the  legs,  that  unlefs  the  patient  will  conform  t-o' it 
Ttrictly,  the  Ikill  of  the  furgeon  will  often  avail  nothing." 
Sharp's  Surgery,     (hitrodii^ion) ^.^S. 

,  '  ordinary 
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ordinary  topical  applications,  the  more  im-* 
mediate  province  of  furgery. 

And  the  firft  thing  that  demands  a  particu- 
lar notice,  is  the  long  continued  ufe  of  Fomen- 
tations and  Poultices^  which,  however  they  may 
invigorate  and  warm  at  the  inftant,  tend 
greatly  to  relax  the  open  mouths  of  the  fine 
vefTelSj  to  deftroy  the  tone  of  the  mufcular 
fibres,  and  induce  a  flabbinefs  of  the  fkin  over 
the  whole  limb  ;*  thus  laying  an  additional 
foundation  for  ulcers,  healed  in  this  way,  to 
break  out  again.  The  ufe  of  them  likewife 
generally  obliges  the  patient  not  only  to  reft, 
but  to  keep  in  his  bed,t  that  the  limb  may  be 
preferved  conftantly  warm ;  for  where  this  is 
not  attended  to,  little  good  can  reafonably  be 
expedled,  lince  a  common  poultice,  foon  be- 
coming (^old,  is  likely,  in  many  cafes,  to 
produce  more  harm  than  advantage.  What 
has  been  faid,  it  fliould  be  obferved,  relates 
to  their  long  continued  ufe  ;  an  occafional  re- 
courfe  to  them,  efpecially  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  cure,  and  in  fome  inftances  here- 
after to  be  fpecified,  may  befometimes,  though 
not  very  frequently  necelFary. 

*  See  Bell.  Pari  ii.  §.2.  \  M. 

With-. 
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Without  examining  particularly  the  great 
variety  of  Dreffings  that  have  been  in  com- 
mon ufe,  it  will  be  fufficient  in  this  place  to 
fay,  that  mere  greafy  applications  without 
fome  warm  and  ftimulating  addition,  how- 
ever proper  and  ufeful  in  fimple  ulcers  on 
other  parts  of  the  body,  are  liable  to  the  fame 
objedlions,  and  therefore  not  adapted  to  old 
fores  on  the  legs.  For  though,  like  the  for- 
mer, they  may  fometimes,  with  the  aHillance 
of  reft  and  epulotics,  bring  the  ikin  over  the 
furface,  they  are  fure  to  leave  the  difeafe  at 
the  bottom. 

After  having  thus  ftated  fome  principal  ob-* 
jed:ions  againft  the  ordinary  pradlice,  I  am 
happy  that  experience  warrants  me  in  pro- 
poling  a  plan  of  cure  more  certain  and  agree- 
able, as  well  as  more  durable  than  any  hitherto 
defcribed.  Indeed,  the  fuccefs  has  been 
abundantly  greater  than  was  at  firfb  expecfted, 
and  its  limplicity  cannot  fail  of  recommend- 
ing it  in  preference  to  any  other,  if  it  were 
poiTefled  of  only  equal  advantages.  But  to 
fave  the  trouble  and  pain  of  confinement  and 
ftrid:  regimen;  almoflAvithout  the  ufe  of  in- 
ternal remedies,  which  in  general  are  not  very 
much   relifhed   by  patients  of   any   clafs,   is 

furelv 
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furely  an  objed:  highly  worthy  of  attention  5 
fo  that  very  little  need  be  added,  if  the  ration- 
ality and  fafety  of  the  niethod  can  be  made 
equally  clear  with  its  certainty  and  eafe. 

In  the  treatment  of  ulcers,  two  things  are 
principally  aimed  at,  by  whatever  means  we 
may  delign  their  accomplifhment,  firfl,  to 
bring  the  fore  into  a  good  condition  with 
refped:  to  its  appearance,  its  difcharge,  and 
the  fenfations  of  the  patient ;  and  then  fe- 
condly,  to  induce  its  furface  to  dry  up,  or 
fQrm  a  cicatrice.  In  order  to  thefe,  in  the 
cure  of  every  deep  ulcer,  it  is  necelTary  that 
its  bottom  fhould  throw  up  healthy  granula- 
tions, and  come  up  near,  or  quite  to  the  level 
of  the  furrounding  ikin,  unlefs  the  ulcer  has 
been  attended  with  great  lofs  of  fubftance, 
or  caries  of  the  bone :  but  fuch  incarnation 
is  here  included  in  the  firft  idea,  as  it  ufually 
takes  place  at  the  time,  or  very  foon  after  the 
fore  puts  on  a  healthy  appearance.  To  thefe 
intentions  a  third  may  be  added,  which  enters 
peculiarly  into  this  plan ;  which  is  to  heal 
them  by  fuch  means  as  (hall  be  moft  likely  to 
prevent  a  return  of  the  complaint. 

An  ulcer  is  here  fuppofed  to  be  unattended 
with  much  topical  inflammation,  or  uncom- 
mon 
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mon  pain,  and  without  any  febrile  diathefis  in 
the  habit.  Here  the  principal  intention  is 
to  procure,  and  keep  up  a  copious  difcharge, 
without  any  apprehenlion,  in  general,  about 
the  time  it  may  continue,  or  the  effedls  it 
may  produce ;  the  former  will  not  fubfift  long 
after  the  ulcer  is  become  clean,  the  latter,  (it 
will  be  Ihewn)  may  be  regarded  as  the  very 
objed:  in  purfuitj  at  leaft,  the  fame  means 
that  have  produced  and  kept  up  a  copious 
difcharge,  will  cleanfe  the  foul  furface,  li- 
berate the  veffels  in  the  part,  and  occafion  a 
good  appearance  of  the  fore,  much  fooner 
than  any  thing  elfe,  and  can  therefore  pro- 
duce no  manner  of  bad  confequence.' 


* 


*  "  I  fhould  be  unjuft  if  I  did  not  remark,  that  when 
thefe  terrible  fcorbutic  ulcers  are  cured  by  this  method,  (a 
fuppurative  poultice)  you  may  perceive  during  the  cure, 
the  patients  countenances,  which  were  generally  of  a  fqual- 
lid  hue  before,  to  be  clearing  up  daily  by  the  difcharge 
from  the  fore,  till  tliey  come  to  a  perfeftly  iiealthy  appear- 
ance. And  this  being  done  without  any  interiial  medicines, 
I  lay  it  down  for  a  njaxim  jn  all  cafes,  that  it  is  better  for 
the  patient  to  difcharge  any  peccant  matter  externally  from 
the  part,  which  nature  laid  it  on,  than  to  retrad  it  into  the 
blood,  by  bleeding,  purges,  or  other  evacuations  j  for  by 
this  means,  the  matter  is  often  tranflated  to  the  lungs,  or 
other  noble  part :  for  it  is  a  well  known  maxim,  that  al?  extra 
intus  redire,  malum  eji."  Freke's  Art  of  Hea/Ing.-^— Though 
fome  of  this  reafoning  may  not  be  corre(5l,  the  fact  is,  never^ 
Jhelefs,  in  point. 

F  '  The 
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The  means  of  accomplifhing  thefe  inten- 
tions may  be  ranked  under  four  general  heads. 
External  Applications,  Bandage,  Exercife, 
Diet  and  Medicines.  ,  Of  the  firft  it  would 
be  difficult  to  make  any  exadfe,  or  regular  ar- 
rangement; but  it  may  be  faid  in  general, 
that  they  conlift  of  digeftives,  deteriives,  ef-= 
charotits,  and  a  certain  kind  of  aftr^ngents. 

In  order  to  fiate  the  advantages  which  it 
has  been  faid  may  be  expeded  from  this  plan, 
it  will  be  neceflary  to  examine  the  feveral 
articles  juft  now  enumerated,  and  to  obviate 
the  objections  that  may  arife  in  the  minds 
even  of  eminent  praditioners,  againft  fo  free 
a  ufe  of  the  remedies  propofed  ;  efpecially  as 
fo  much  is  expeded  from  them,  as  to  oc- 
cafion  the  difcarding  fo  many  other  means 
which  cuflom  has  flamped  with  an  alniolt 
facred  authority. 

The  Digeflive  in  moft:  cafes  cannot  be  too 
ilrong,  if  not  produdive  of  that  kind  of  ir- 
ritation, which  may  provoke  inflammation  in 
the  neighbouring  parts  ;  nor  is  that  much  to 
be  apprehended,  for  it  is  remarkable,  that  very 
irritating>  applications  to  thefe  ulcers  fcarce 
ever  induce  it,  efpecially,  (however  incredi- 
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ble  it  may  appear)  where  exercife  is  freely 
allowed  ;  which  bv  its  tendency  to  promote 
the  difcharge,  fo  far  counteradls  inflammation. 

The  precife  form  of  fuch  digeftives,  it 
would  be  thought  trifling  to  infifl:  upon,  as 
the  PharmacopceicE  of  London  and  Edinburgh 
for  the  mofi:  part  contain  them,  or  fuch  as 
are  very  fimilar  to  them  ;*  though  both  phar- 
macopoeia are  deficient  in  regard  to  a  fuit- 
able  digeftive  for  tendinous  parts.  In  other 
refpedls,  however,  fome  one  of  the  more 
adiive  among  thefe  prefcribed  formulse,  will 
in  a  very  few  days  produce  a  fine  furface  on 
an  old,  and  very  painful  fore,  and  with  the 
aflifl^ance  of  exercife,  a  good  diet,  and  pro- 
per roller,  will  in  a  variety  of  cafes,  and  with- 
out any  other  means,  effeift  a  fpeedy  and  lall- 


*  It  may  be  ufefui,  hovrever,  juft  to  fay,  that  the  Un- 
guent. Baiil.  nigr.  of  the  Lo?idon  Pharmacop.  as  a  digeftive  for 
ulcers  on  the  legs,  is  as  much  preferable  to  the  Bafil.  flav, 
as  that  would  be  to  the  Ung.  album. ,  And  I  mention  this, 
and  have  slfo  in  the  prefent  edition,  taken  notice  of  other 
applications  I  have  found  ufefui,  in  confequence  of  being 
informed,  that  gentlemen  who  have  adopted  the  plan,  and 
with  very  good  fuccefs,  have  been  at  great  pains  in  making 
experiments  in  regard  to  topicals,  before  they  could  be 
fatisfied  what  might  beft  correfp^ond  with  the  hints  I  had  for- 
nierly  given. 


Pg 
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ing  cure ;  though  the  patient  Ihould  have 
been  fubjed;  to  fore  legs  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  never  eafy  a  month  together,  after 
having  been  repeatedly  healed  in  the  ordinary 

way. 

I  can  forefee  no  formal  objection  to  be  made 
againft  any  of  thefe  digeftive,  or  deterfive 
ointments.  Such  made  of  the  warmer  gums, 
balfams  and  oils,  have  always  been  in  ufe 
among  furgeons ;  and  if  I  have  intimated,  as 
I  mean  to  do,  that  they  cannot  be  too  power- 
ful (if  calculated  to  promote  digeftion,  and 
induce  firm  and  florid  granulations) ;  and  that 
they  ought  to  be  longer  continued  than  is 
commonly  done  j  it  is  on  account  of  the  more 
inert  flate,  and  weaker  circulation  obferved 
in  thefe  parts,  and  their  difpoiition  to  break 
out  again  into  a  fore,  if  precipitately  healed. 
It  is  to  prevent  this,  that  the  difcharge  is 
directed  to  be  kept  up  as  long  as  nature  fhall 
be  difpofed  to  it,  inftead  of  having  early  re- 
courfe  to  drying,  or  healing  applications,  as 
they  are  called,  in  order  to  haften  the  cure; 
and  for  which,  in  the  greater  number  of  cafes, 
there  will  be  found  little  occafion  on  this 
plan. 


But 
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But  to  pafs  on  to  things  more  liable  to  ob* 
jedlion,  fuch  as  very  Simulating,  and  corro- 
live  applications.  Here,  I  wifh  firft  of  all  to 
obviate  in  part  the  force  of  a  principal  ob- 
jedlion,  that  they  occafion  pain,  (which,  how- 
ever, they  often  remove,)*  by  obferving,  that 
fuch  applications  are  to  be  ufed  only  now  and 
then;  and  I  can  afTert,  that  although  they 
are  to  be  applied  in  conliderable  quantity,  they 
will  not  excite  half  fo  much  pain  as  might  be 
apprehended  ;  as  they  are  ufed  chiefly  to  fores 
in  a  certain  flate,  which  will  very  well  endure 
them,  and  are  rendered  very  tolerable  at  the 
w^orft,  by  means  of  that  exercife  fo  continually 
inculcated.  For  I  have  been  conftantly  told  by 
patients  to  whom  they  have  been  the  mod  freely 
ufed,  that  walking  always  mitigates  the  pain^ 
which  accordingly  is  fevereft  in  bed,  at  what- 
ever time  of  the  day  they  have  been  applied. 
Nor  ought  1  to  omit  afferting,  that  filling  a 
fore  with  mercur.  corrof.  ruber  affords  very, 
little  more  pain,  than  moderately  fprinkling 
it  on  the  part ;  befides  which,  we  are  to  con- 
lider,  that   one   drelling  in  this  manner  fre- 


*  See  Wiseman,   On  Ulcers  with  Pain.  Chajt.h.  Obfer'u.  1.. 
Book  a. 

F  3  quentJy 
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quently  fuperfedes  the  neceffity  of  many  Re- 
petitions of  it,  in,  a  more  moderate  way. 

Another  objedtion  mayarife  from  the  fli- 
mulus  fuch  applications  will  occafion,  en- 
dangering inflammation,  and  rendering  an 
ill-conditioned  fore  ftill  more  obftinate,  by 
producing  a  fharp  and  ichorous  difcharge 
more  abundantly  corrofive.  This  is  certainly 
true  in  a  few  cafes,  of  which  I  fhall  fpeak  in 
their  proper  place,  but  in  a  general  way,  facfls 
prove  diredtly  the  contrary  j  fores  on  the  legs 
require  a  ftimulus,*  and  it  has  been,  faid,  are 
not  eafily  provoked  to  inflammation.  I  have 
applied  the  red  precipitate  to  fores  exquifitely 
tender  and  painful,  difcharging  nothing  but  a 
thin  ichor,  which  has  covered  the  furrounding 
fkin  with  heated  pimples,  and  fmall  ulcers, 
and  this  after  trying  lenient  applications  to 
tio  purpofe;  the  precipitate  has  immediately 
changed  the  appearance  and  difcharge  of  the 
fores,  the  furrounding  fkin  has  loft  its  unplea- 
fant  afpedt,  the  pain  has  been  removed,  and 


*  Wiseman  obferves,  that  "  applications  to  thefe  ulcers 
ought  to  have  a  temperate  heat ;  and  whatever  objections" 
(fays  he)  "maybe  made  againft  even  cauftic  applications, 
where  milder  ones  take  no  place^  we  proceed  to  the  ilronger." 

the 
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the  ulcer,  when  fmall,  been  nearly  filled  up 
in  a  few  days^. 

Belides  obje(9:ions  taken  from  the  pain,  and 
other  effeds  of  fuch  evident  ftimuli,  it  may 
be  further  remarked  againft  the  quantity  and 
manner,  in  which  fuch  applications  are  ufed, 
as  well  as  the  intention  itfelf,  that  large  fur-  . 
faces,  being  thus  repeatedly  and  rudely  de- 
Uroyed,  and  even  deep  floughs  produced  in 
fome  of  them,  is  a  very  inelegant  mode  of 
dreffing  an  ulcer,  and  has  more  appearance  of 
the  farrier,  than  the  furgeon.  I  fhall  not  on 
this  occafion  ftay  to  compare  it  witK  the  actual 
cautery,  very  frequently  in  the  hands  of  the 
former,  and  not  altogether  laid  alide  by  the 
latter ;  but  refting  fatisfied  with  the  evident 
advantages  arifing  from  the  means  recom- 
mended, mud  urge  the  neceflity  of  maintaining, 
in  many  cafes,  a  new  furface ;  without  which, 
though  the  ulcer  may  fometimes  heal  up, 
under  (Iridt  regimen  and  reft,  it  will  mod 
probably  break  out  again  when  the  patient 
returns  to  his  ufual  diet  and  exercife. 

Befide  the  arguments  that  have  been  offered 

in  defence  of  fuch   applications  as  create  a 

more  than  ordinary  irritation,   or  feem  dif-  , 

pofed  to  increafe  pain  in  the  ulcer,  there  are 

F  4  not 
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not  wanting  obvious  fads  to  fupport  them  i 
it  being  univerfally  acknowledged  thefe  are 
many  cafes,  even  where  a  kind  of  fpurious  in- 
flammation* attends,  in  which  they  prove  more 
fpeedily  ufeful  than  any  other  applications.  I 
might  particularly  inftance  the  fmall  ulcers 
on  the  gums,  and  infide  of  the  lips,  faid  to 
arife  from  an  affedion  of  the  ftomach,  which 
are  generally  cured  in  a  few  days,  by  a  little 
burnt  alum,  a  flight  touch  with  the  argent, 
nitratum,  or  a  drop  of  fpirit  of  fea-falt.  Where- 
as, holding  warm  milk,  or  any  other  lenitive, 
for  a  much  longer  time  in  the  mouth,  and  fre- 
quently repeated,  though  foft  and  pleafant  to 
their  tender  furface,  offended  even  with  the 
llroke  of  the  tongue,  would  have  little  or  no 
tendency  to  heal  them.  So  alfo  the  true  fcurvy 
on  thefe  parts,  will  bear,  by  degrees,  the  un- 


*  I  have  made  ufe  of  this  term  fi-om  a  convi6tion,  that  there 
are  frequent  appearances  of  inflammation,  as  to  colour  and 
heat,  where  the  a<5tion  of  the  parts  affected  is  very  diflimilar 
to  that  always  met  with  in  true  inflammation.  Of  this  fpu- 
rious. kind  may  be  ranked  Eryfipelas,  the  treatment  of 
"which,  it  is  well  known,  ought  to  be  materially  different  from 
that  of  the  true  phlegmon — But  the  fubjed  is  not  proper  for 
further  difcuflion  in  this  place,  and  would  lead  me  too  far; 
though  it  may  be  neceffary  the  reader  fhould  keep  the  diftinc- 
tion  in  view,  in  regard  to  various  paflages,  as  well  as  the 
pradtice  frequently  inculcated,  in  the  following  pages.' 

diluted 
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dilutedfpirit  of  fait,*  and  is  cured  by  it,  when 
bland  applications  would  increafe  the  com- 
plaint. It  is  alfo  well  known,  that  fome  fmall 
ulcers  upon  other  parts  of  the  body,  .{and 
even  afFedlions  of  the  eye-lids)  which  are  apt 
to  furnifh  an  almoft  cauftic  difcharge,  and 
are  therefore  intolerably  painful,  and  difficult 
of  cure  under  lenient  applications,  are  fre- 
quently dried  up  in  a  very  fhort  time,  by  a 
few  flight  touches  of  the  lunar  cauftic  ;  which 
by  deftroying  fome  little  inflamed  gland,  re- 
moves the  fource  of  the  evil  at  once. 

In  regard  to  the  bracing,  or  aftringent  ap- 
plications I  have  mentioned,  the  propriety  of 
them  will  appear  beft  in  their  proper  place. 
It  will  only  be  neceffary  at  prefent  to  remark, 
that  thefe  aftringents  are  different  from  thofe 
in  common  ufe,  both  becaufe  they  do  not 
leave  a  drynefs  on  the  fkin,  and  becaufe  they 
are  of  a  very  deterfive  nature;  neither  are 
they  made  of  fuch  a  ftrength  as  materially  to 
fupprefs  the  difcharge,  but  rather  to  brace  the 
furface  of  fome  particular  ulcers  :  befides,  the 
ufe  of  them  is  not  conftant,  and  is  feldom 
long  .continued. 

*  See  Van  Swieten's  Comment,  on  Boerhaave,  and 
LiND,  On  the  Scurvy. 

I  COME 
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I  COME  next  to  the  fubjedl  of  Bandage. — It 
may  be  an  empirical,  but  is  no  bad  argument, 
when  the  integrity  and  common  fenfe  of  the 
fpeaker  are  not  fufped:ed,  to  fay,  that  fads 
are  ftronger  than  reafoning ;  they  are  ftub- 
born  things  even  to  a  proverb,  and  they 
fpeak  in  favour  of  very  tight  bandage.  I  have 
applied  it  to  the  corpulent,  heavy  and  inac- 
tive^  to  the  young  of  an  inflammatory  habit, 
to  the  aged,  to  the  pale  and  leucophlegmatic, 
nor  have  ever  repented  the  ufe  of  it  when  ac- 
companied with  exercife ;  which  every  one 
will  fee,  has  fome  tendency  to  counteradt  the 
poflible  ill  effeds  of  fuch  applications  to  the 
extremities.  It  is  true,  we  have  known  tight 
rolling  and  the  laced-ftocking  prove  hurtful 
to  fome  people,  when  applied  to  large,  hard 
fvvellings  of  the  leg  with  varicofe  veins,  and 
have  been  repeatedly  followed  by  fuch  com- 
plaints of  the  ftomach,  as  have  made  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  lay  them  alide,  though  the  limb  has 
been  greatly  benefited  by  their  ufe.  But  this 
difadvantage  does  not  always  take  place  even 
in  thefe  cafes,  and  the  objection  is  greatly,  if 
not  totally  removed,  as  I  have  had  the  clearefl 
proofs,  when  there  is  a  fore  on  the  leg ;  the 
difcharge  from  which,   cannot  but  tend  to 

obviate 
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'  obviate  all  the  apprehended  ill-confequences  :* 
and  whilft  that  is,  on  this  plan,  encouraged 
by  digeflives  and  exercife,  it  will  abate  only 

in 

*  See  Wiseman's  Surgery,  Bookii.  Chaji.  ^.  Obferv.  L 

Although  for  very  obvious  reafons,  f  I  have  been  unwilFing 
to  adduce  any  cafes  of  my  own,  in  fupport  of  my  opinion, 
yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  following  is  fo  fully  in  pointy 
in  regard  to  the  difference  made  by  the  prefence  of  a  fore, 
where  tight  bandage  is  ufed  in  difeafed  and  difordered  limbs  5 
as  well  as  refpecling  the  fafety  of  healing  up  fome  ulcers  iu 
very  fufpicious  habits  of  body ;  that  I  have  been  prevailed 
upon,  in  this  inftance,  to  wave  my  prejudices  againft  intro- 
ducing cafes  on  difputable  points.  To  avoid  breaking  ia 
upon  the  fubjedt,  however,  I  have  thrown  it  into  a  note, 
which  the  reader  may  pafs  over  if  he  pleafes. — A  young 
■woman,  whofe  mother  had  been  afHieted  with  a  painful 
tumour  and  hardnefs  of  the  leg,  a  fchirrhiis  in  the  breafl,  and 
afterwards  died  of  a  cancer  in  her  mouth ;  had  herfelf  ?, 
iimilar  complaint  of  the  leg  from  the  age  of  eight  years.  On 
the  firft  appearance  of  the  menfes,  this  became  more  pain* 
ful  and  enlarged,  and  foon  after,  confined  her  for  fome  time 
to  her  bed ;  it  was  then  fomented  and  poulticed,  and  fhe 
was  let  blood  and  purged,  which  took  off  the  inflammation, 
but  the  hardnefs  and  tumour  remained  as  before.  A  linen 
roller,  and  ^afterwards  a  laced-ftocking  were  applied,  which 
kept  it  eafy  for  three  or  four  weeks,  but  her  flomach  being 
affected,  fhe  was  obliged  to  lay  them  afide.  In  a  fhort  time, 
the  leg  became  painful  again,  but  did  not  inflame  for  fome 

\  Aut  famam  fequere,  aut  fibi  convenientia  finge, 
*  Scriptor—  Hov.AGXj  dc  ArtePoetlca.'' 

years ; 
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in  proportion  as  the  ulcer  diminifhes  in  fize  g 
which,  as  will  be  fhewn  prefently,  is  per- 
mitted, rather  than  compelled  to  dry  up. 

Befides 


years  ;  when  fhe  was  again  confined,  and  treated  as  before, 
but  never  got  rid  of  the  hardnefs  and  fwelling,  nor  was  eVer 
long  together  perfedly  free  from  the  pain. — She  was  always 
ealier  after  the  flow  of  the  menfes,  and  in  moft  pain  about 
the  return  of  that  period. 

At  the  age  of  two  and  twenty  flie  married,  and  foon  be- 
coming pregnant,  her  llomach  was  much  indifpofed,  and  fhe 
fuffered  in  that  way  for  feveral  weeks.  During  this  time, 
her  leg  became  abundantly  better,  the  hardnefs  and  tumouf 
abated,  and  flie  could  bear  to  prefs,  and  beat  it  with  her 
hand,  in  a  way  fhe  had  never  before  dared  to  attempt. 
About  the  end  of  the  fourth  month  of  geftation,  her  ftomach 
complaints  confiderably  abated,  and  her  leg  became  in- 
Itantly  painful  j  and  in  two  days  Was  very  hard  and  enlarged, 
"was  confiderably  inflamed,  and  had  a  little  oozing  from 
imder  the  flcin.  At  this  time  I  was  confulted,  and  was  in- 
formed that  her  fituation  in  life  would  not  allow  her  to  reft, 
or  keep  the  leg  long  together  in  an  horizontal  pofition. 

Upon  confidering  the  whole  of  her  cafe,  it  appeared  very 
prudent  to  prevent  complete  ulceration,  but  (as  flue  could 
not  keep  the  part  fupported)  I  was  fearful  I  could  not  pre- 
vent it  ;  though  had  her  habit  of  body  been  different,  I 
ihould  have  had  no  fears  about  treating  the  fore  like  other 
inflamed  ulcers  on  the  leg,  whenever  the  flcin  fliould  com- 
pletely give  way.  I  therefore  did  what  I  could  to  prevent 
the  further  cracking  of  the  ikin  ;  but  without  abfolute  reft, 
this  was  fcarcely  to  be  expe(5ted,  nor  is  it  certain,  even  that 

could 
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Befides  thefe  things,  the  kind  of  roller  is 
to  be  confidered,  which  ought  to  be  made  of 
the  thinnell   Welch  flannel,  not  thicker  than 

coarfe 


could  have  prevented  it.  It  accordingly  gradually  became 
fore  and  was  painful  to  the  higheft  degree,  io  that  ihe  often 
fat  fcreaming  out  aloud  for  hours  together,  unable  to  put  her 
foot  to  the  ground,  though  the  fore  was  dreffed  only  with 
ceratum  alb.  or  a  faturnine  cerate,  and  fometimes  with  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  poultices  ;  and  llie  kept  the  limb  as  quiet  as 
her  iituation  would  allow  of.  • 

Not  knowing  what  to  do  better,  I  determined  to  try  my 
own  method,  being  fatislied  that  tumid  legs  will  often  bear 
rolling  when  affeded  with  ulcers,  though  they  would  never 
endure  it  before.  I  dreffed  it  with  a  powerful  digeflive,  and 
rolled  it  up  moderately  tight,  though  it  was  fwelled  to  a 
greater  lize  than  any  leg  I  ever  faw  ;  notwithftanding  it  had, 
for  fome  time,  been  relied  great  part  of  the  day  on  a  chair. 
It  had  broken  into  a  fmall,  foul  fore,  of  an  irregular  Ihape, 
without  the  leaft  appearance  of  red  flefh,  and  the  ikin  was 
difcoloured  half  round  the  leg,  which  was  exceedingly  vari- 
cofe  ;  it  difcharged  a  fcalding  ichor,  that  deftroyed  the  ikin 
wherever  it  ran,  increafing  the  fize  of  the  fore,  and  was  get- 
ting daily  more  painful. 

Having  dreffed  it  as  above-mentioned,  fhe  was  now  per? 
mitted  and  encouraged  to  walk,  and  became  eafier  from  the 
hour  the  roller  was  applied,  which  continued  to  agree  per- 
fectly well.  The  leg  remained  pretty  eafy  throughout  the 
cure,  except  for  fome  time  after  it  was  dreffed,  when  fharper 
applications  had  been  ufed,  but  continued  to  fpread  till  the 
ilJcer  became  clean,  and  a  copious  difcharge  was  produced ; 

which 
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coarfe  linen^  with  advantages  no  linen  can 
have  ;  it  not  only  being  fofter,  fitting  ealier, 
and   making  no  plaits  on  the  iliin^    but   is 

elaftic 


v/l^ich  did  not  exceed  leven  or  eight  days  at  the  rnoft.  After 
this,  it  was  no  longer  painful,  difcharged  laudable  pus,  anci 
in  about  a  fortnight's  time,  began  to  heal  very  kindly,  an4 
continued  to  do  fo  till  it  was  perfectly  well. 

Like  many  other  ulcers,  when  the  patient  is  permitted  tQ 
walk,  it  was  always  moft  painful  in  the  night,  for  which  rea- 
fon,  fhe  was  obliged  to  take  occafionally  half  a  grain,  or  a 
grain  of  extractum  thehaicum  at  going  to  reft ;  whiqh  was 
fufficient  to  quiet  the  pain,  and  feemed'to-produce  a  very 
good  effect,  on  the  fore.  At  the  time  this  was  the  moft  pairi- 
ful,  fhe  was  not  only  permitted,  hut  compelled  to  walk  out, 
and  always  came  home  eaiier,  though  fne  often  walked 
further  than  fhe  had  been  able  to  do  at  a  time  for  a  number 
of  years ;  yet  the  leg  never  fwelled,  but  evidently  grew 
fofter  by  the  exercife.  In  this  cafe,  as  well  as  in  a  variety 
of  others  I  may  afterwards  fpecifyj  the  application  of  pre- 
cipitate, though  it  fometimes  gave  great  pain  for  an  hour  or 
two,  pi'oved  an  occafion  of  fpeedier  eafe  on  the  v/hole,  as 
}t  deftroyed  the  foul  fiirface,  produced  a  laudable  difcharge, 
and  brought  the  fore  into  a  defirable  ftate  much  fooner  than 
it  could  otherwife  have  been.  When  this  application  was  firft 
jnade  ufe  of,  the  ulcer  difcharged  a  cauftic  fanies,  that  cor- 
roded wherever  it  ran,  and  the  furface  was  fo  fenfible,  that 
the  patient  could  not  endure  tlie  flighteft  touch  of  an  armed 
probe,  to  wipe  off  the  matter.  It  was  only  a  few  weeks  in 
getting  well,  the  hardnefs  and  tumour  of  the  limb  fubt 
Sding  as  foon  as  a  copious  fuppuration  took  place  ;  and  be- 
fore the  ulcer  was  healed,  the  leg  was,  I  believe,  quite  as 
fmall  as  the  other,  and  has  continued  fo  ever  ftnce,  though 

there 
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elaftic  to  a  very  confiderable  degree.  Thig 
is  greatly  increafed  by  its  being  torn  acrofs^ 
and  fewed  together  felvagewife,  (the  hard 
felvage-thread  being  iirfl:  cut  off)  whereby 
the  roller  is  made  to  yield  to  every  motion, 
and  varying  fhape  of  the  limb,  and  admits  of, 
and  allifts  the  patient  fo  much  in 'walking, 
that  I  have  known  perfons  with  fuch  painful 
fores  as  prevented  their  ftanding  upright,  find 
immediate  relief  in  this  refpedt,  and  be  able 
to  walk  with  comfort,  from  the  firll  hour 
they  were  put  on.  To  this  fa6t  numbers  can 
teftify,  and  it  is  from  experience  I  can  fay, 
it  will  be  found  no  fmall  improvement  in  rol- 
lers for  the  legs,  that  flannel  is  fubftituted  for 
linen,  and  that  they  are  made  up  in  the  man- 


there  was  no  remarkable  return  of  the  ficknefs,  and  flie  has 
now  lain-in  above  a  twelve-month.  Neither  did  geftation 
afford  any  impediment  to  the  cure,  nor  have  I  in  all  the  cafes 
I  have  met  -with,  ever  taken  notice  of  fuch  an  effedt,  though 
fome  gentlemen  of  cliaradler  have,  and  much  has  been  ob- 
ferved  by  authors  on  this  head. — '■'■  Imjiregnantibus  ulcerum 
Curatio  d'lfficilh^  propter  retentionem  fuperfluitatum  earum,  firojiterea 
ouod  ijifarum  menftrua  rstinentur." 

AviCENNA,  de  XJlceribus.  Lib.  i-v. 

This  perfon  has  fince  the  firft  edition  of  this  tradt  lain- 
in  a  fecond  time,  and  has  enjoyed  good  health,  the  leg  alfo 
continuing  perfectly  well. 


ncr 
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ner  here  recommended.  I  fhould  neither 
fpeak  with  fuch  confidence,  nor  enlarge  as 
I  have  done  about  trifles ;  having  feen  enough 
to  prevent  my  depending  on  a  few  fortunate 
cafes,  or  venturing  to  publifh  my  thoughts  to 
the  world,  as  containing  any  improvement,  if 
not  ftifBciently  fupported  by  fails,  or  if  there 
were  any  room  left  to  doubt,  upon  what  fuch 
favourable  events  had  turned— Perhaps  thefe, 
and  other  advantages  *  of  this  bandage,  niay 
be  explained  on  the  following  principles, 

I.  The  rnoving  foft  parts  are  not  only  kept 
warm^  but  receive  a  confiderable  and  con- 
ilant  fupport,  and  their  a(5lion  is  rendered 
more  general  and  regular :  we  may  even  fup- 
pofe  that  fome  part  of  the  effeds  of  adion, 
is  transferred  upon  the  bandage,  or  its  opera- 
tion fo  modulated,  that  it  is  not  wholly  ex- 
erted on  the  fkinr 

II.  The  blood  and  lymph  are  determined  to 
a  more  equable  circulation. 

III.  The  growth  of  fungus  is  confiderably 
reftrained,  and  callous  edges  are  prevented^ 
qr  removed. 

*  See  page  91.    Note. 

IV.  The 
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IV.  The  furrounding  fkin  is  brought  for- 
ward on  the  fore,  and  the  feveral  parts  are 
brought  into  contadl;  and  confequently,  a 
lodgment  of  matter  is  lefs  likely  to  take 
place. 

V.  Compreflion  warmSjfuftains,  ftrengthens; 
and  by  repelling  from  the  adjacent  tumid  parts, 
derives  from  the  fyftem  greater  powers  of  heal- 
ing, to  the  feat  of  the  ulcer. 

VL  The  compreflion  difpofes  the  fore  to 
heal  more  fmoothly ;  and  thefe  advantages 
which  are  very  confiderable,  are  increafed,  as 
hinted  before,  by  the  free  ufe  of  the  limb. 

I  have  faid  fo  much  on  this  head,  becaufe 
this,  as  a  general  practice,  is  fo  much  out  of 
fafhiori,  though  once  in  great  efteem  with 
eminent  furgeons,  and  particularly  Wiseman; 
whofe  contrivance  the  laced-flocking  feems  to 
have  been.  The  ancients,  indeed,  made  ufa 
of  rollers  much  oftener  than  we  do,  and  ap- 
parently to  confiderable  advantage,  but  they 
fpeak  of  them  only  as  retentive  bandages,  or 
for  bringing  divided  parts  into  contact,  and 
to  affift  the  more  fpeedy  doling  up  of  deep 
ulcers  after  a  proper  digefti on ;  or  at  the  moll, 
G  as 
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as  expullive,  to  prevent  fluxion  to  a  part  5 
but  their  bandages  were  but  ill-calculated  to 
anfwer  the  end,  and  were  never  applied  fo 
tight  as  Wiseman  recommended^  nor  with 
particular  reference  to  the  legs.  V^iseman 
himfelf,  however,  docs  not  appear  to  have  un- 
derftood  ail  the  advantages  he  derived  from 
the  ufe  of  his  laced-ftocking,  as  he  feems  ap- 
prehenfive  that  the  cure  of  ulcers  on  the 
legs  obtained  by  this  means,  are  lefs  likely  to 
fland,  than  thofe  effedled  without  it.  He  ap- 
pears, therefore,  frequently  to  have  recom- 
mended the  flocking  and  rollers  on  the  fame 
principle  with  reft,  and  an  horizontal  poli- 
tion  of  the  limb,  to  prevent  what  is  termed 
a  defcent  of  humours  to  the  fore,  and  the 
cedematous  fwelling  that  often  accompanies 
thefe  ulcers.  But  his  reafoning  was  certainly 
nof  fo  good  as  his  pracflice,  and  had  his  band- 
age effeded  nothing  beyond  his  intentions,  his 
fuccefs  would  have  been  much  lefs  than  it  was. 
'The  roller  has  mtmy  other  ufes  befides  counter- 
ading  the  diipofition  to  oedema,  (to  which  the 
lower  extremities  are  peculiarly  liable),  and 
one  that  I  muft  bes;  leave  to  notice  in  this 
place,  ariling  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
filling  up  of  every  deep  ulcer  is  effected.  To 
this  end,  there  is  not  only  a  trifling  elonga- 
tion of  the  capillary  velTels  in  the  wound,  but 

the 
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the  parts  contiguous  to  the  ulcer  are  found  to 
wafte,  or  diminilli  confiderably;  infomuch 
that  Mejfrs.  Fabre  and  Louis  *  eminent  fur- 
geons  in  Paris,  attribute  the  whole  of  this 
procefs  to  M'hat  they  call  tm  affaifement y  or  a 
wafting  away  of  the  extremities  of  thefe  ca- 
pillary velTels.  This,  indeed,  is  Sy  no  means 
the  whole  of  the  cafe,t  though  it  is  princi- 
pally hereby,  that  the  cicatrice  in  deep  ulcers 
approaches  the  level  of  the  furrounding  parts, 
when  fuch  wounds  are  perfedly  healed ;  and 
this,  (as  hath  been  mentioned  already)  ought 
to  be  the  cafe  in  newly  healed  ulcers ;  and 
when  it  is  not,  the  cure  in  general  is  not  very 
likely  to  ftand. 

As  this  is  a  circumftance  evident  to  every 
attentiv'e  pra6titioner,  I  cannot  help  obferv- 
ing,  it  is  matter  of  fome  furprize,  that  rollers 
are  not  more  frequently  ufed  than  they  are, 
and  a  greater  compreflion  made  by  them,  not 
only  for  fores  on  the  leg,  but  alfo  on  many 


*  Memoires  de  C Academic  d&  Chirurgie,  FoL  hu 

f  That  there  is  a  power  of  extenfion  or  developement  ia 
the  veffels  of  a  wounded  part,  is  evident  from  the  vaft  fungus 
that  will  Ihoot  up  in  fome  ill-conditioned  fores,  and  in  vari- 
ous excrefcences,  which  are  furnillied  both  with  blood-vef- 
fels  and  nerves. 

G  2  other 
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other  parts  of  the  body  ;  as  it  is  probable  they" 
would  not  a  little  contribute  to  their  cure.     , 

There  is  only  one,  inflance,  however,  that  I 
know  of  (common  incifed  wounds  excepted) 
in  which  this  pradlice  has  been. much  attend- 
ed to,  which  is  that  of  the  venereal  buboe ; 
though  even  in  this,  the  pradice  has  not  been 
general.  But  the  late  Mr.  Bromfeild,  I  know, 
conftantly  had  recourfe  to  it  for  that  ill-con-^, 
ditioned  fore,  which  it  is  well  known  is  fre- 
qiiently  very  troublefome  to  heal,  after  the 
V^^nereal  virus  has  been  deftroyed.  Such,  how- 
ever, after  re  filling  a  variety  of  dreflings  and 
alterative  medicines,  have  been  prefently  heal- 
ed upon  the  application  of  a  very  tight  band- 
age ;  for  which  informaition,  when  I  firft  be- 
gan bulinefs,  as  well  as  many  a6ts  of  kind- 
nefs,  I  have  been  indebted  to  that  gentleman  j 
to  whofe  memory  the  public  well  knows  its 
obligations  in  matters  of  greater  importance, 

ypon  this  head,  I  am  alfo  obligated  to 
the  ingenious  author  of  a  Treatife  upon-  Ulcers 
before-mentioned,*  whofe  reafoning  long  ago 
perfe6lly  fatisfied  me,  as  to  the  fafety  and  ad- 
vantages of  tight  bandage,  and  determined 

,  *  Bell,  Part  U.  §  2.  See  alfo  Clare,  On  Abfcejfts, 

me 
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me  boldly  to  pufh  the  experiment,  till  I  fhoijld 
find  reafon  to  change  my  opinion ;  which 
this  publication  is  proof  enough  J  have  not. 
But  the  laced-ftocking  lo  much  recommended 
by  Wiseman,  falls  far  Ihort  of  this  double 
intention,  and  is  every  wife  inferiour  to  the 
flannel  roller,  which  lies  much  fmoother, 
tighter,  and  makes  a  much  more  even,  plea- 
fant,  and  fteady  compreffion,  than  can  be 
made  by  any  other  contrivance.*  By  this 
means,  as  it  has  been  faid,  the  growing  flefh 
in  a  healing  wound,  is  ealily  kept  within 
bounds,  and  that  troublefome  luxuriance  is 
prevented,  of  which  a  more  moderate  degree 

*  Wiseman,  indeed,  almoft  everywhere  prefers  the  laced- 
ftocking  to  the  roller,  giving  for  a  reafon  that  the  roller  makes 
a  lefs  iiniform  prefTure,  and  even  bruifes  the  parts  :  but  how- 
ever this  may  be  with  a  linen  bandage,  no  laced-fiocking 
can  be  fo  fmooth,  firm,  or  fo  pleafant  as  a  flannel  rollefo 
The  great  advantages  of  which  are  now  fo  evident  to  me, 
that  however  neceffary  furgeons  may  think,  reft  to  be  in 
fonie  very  bad  cafes,  however  attaclied  to  particiriar  diet  or 
drellings,  .or  prejudiced  again^  any  part  of  this  work ;  I 
would,  entirely  upon  principle,  importune  them  to  add  to 
all  thefe,  the  conftant  ufe  of  a  flannel  roller,  and  can  affure 
them  of  far  greater  fuccefs  than  they  have  ever  had,  in  every 
ulcer  of  the  lower  extremities.  Its  advantages,  howevers 
are  not  confined  to  fuch  cafes,  for  I  may  venture  to  affert 
from  further  experience  of  its  utility,  that  a  flannel  roller 
is  greatly  preferable  to  a  linen  one,  in  almofi  every  cafe 
where  a  roller  is  had  recourfe  to,  and  particularly  after  am- 
putations ,  efpecially  in  the  improved  method,  as  Mr.  Al- 
J-anson's  may  now  jufily  be  ftyled. 

G  3  is 
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is  always  required ;  and  for  the  want  of  which, 
it  will  be  fhewn,  fores  on  the  lower  extremities 
do  not  heal  fo  readily  as  on  moft  other  parts 
of  the  body. 

As  fo  much  is  expected  from  rolling,  it  will 
readily  be.prefumed,  fome  care  is  required  in 
doing  it,  and,  indeed,  the  application  of  band- 
age is  no  contemptible  branch  of  the  prp- 
feffion;  for  though  I  do  not  mean  to  hint, 
that  fo  much  judgment  or  memory  is  requi- 
jite  for  rolling  up  a  leg,  as  in  the  application 
of  bandage  to  many  other  parts,  yet  great  .at- 
tention is  neceffary.  The  roller  muft  make  a 
due  prelTure  on  every  part,  or  fome  iinus  may 
unexpedledly  be  formed ;  but  of  this  there  is 
not  the  lea  11:  danger,  if  it  be  applied  with 
care,  and  the  proper  directions  obferved, 
though  it  be  drawn  ever  fo  tight ;  neither  will 
it  leave  fo  much  rifing  on  the  fkin  as  a  linen 
one,  which  alfo  will  give  conliderable  pain 
if  the  patient  be  permitted  to  walk.  The 
warmth  likewife  which  the  flannel  comm.uni- 
cates  to  the  limb,  efpecially  in  cold  weather, 
has  long  appeared  to  me  a  matter  of  very  con- 
fiderable  advantage.* 

*  See  Bell,  On  U/cers.  Pari  ii.  §.  2. — In  very  hot  weather, 
as  ^Arell  as  in  particular  cafes,  a  calico  roller  may  be  fub- 
ftituted. 

.      '     The 
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The  manner  of  applying  it,  it  has  been  faid^ 
requires  nothing  but  care.  Every  one  kno'v/s 
that  tight  bandage  fliould  begin  at  fome  dif- 
tance  below,  and  be  carried  fome  way  above 
the  parts  it  is  chiefly  defigned  to  comprefs ; 
otherwife,  the  matter  attempting  to  iffue  from 
the  ulcer,  being  confined  by  the  tight  prelTure 
upon  it,  will  force  a  palTage  wherever  it  finds  a 
lefs  refiftance,  and  thus  convert  a  fimple  ulcer 
into  a  fiftulous  fore. 

But  for  ulcers  on  the  legs,  efpecially  where 
exercife  is  allowed,  this  rule  fhould  be  confi-r 
derably  extended,  and  the  bandage  (which 
ought  to  be  about  four  inches  wide)  (hould 
begin  as  far  below,  and  be  carried  as  much 
above  the  afFed:ed  part  as  the  limb  will  allow 
of.  To  this  end,  it  fhould  commence  at  the 
extremity  of  the  foot,  where  it  fhould  be 
drawn  very  tight,  (the  end  of  the  roller  firfl 
crofling  the  inftep)  and  after  being  brought 
tvi^o  or  three  times  over  the  ancle,  fhould 
afcend  fpirally  (the  edge  of  one  turn  of  the 
roller  being  not  more  than  about  an  inch 
from  another)  till  it  rifes  to  the  calf  of  the 
leg.  Here  the  ftridlure  ought  to  be  lefs,  to 
permit  a  free  a6lion  of  the  mufcles,  and  the 
turns  therefore  be  fomewhat  more  difi^ant ;  in 
G  4  which 
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which  manner  it  mud  be  continued  up  to  the 
knee  :  above  this  part  it  would  be  improper 
to  carry  it,  though  recommended  by  conli- 
derable  authority,*  and  that  for  moft  obvious 
reafons,  where  exercife  is  both  permitted  and 
injoined. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  on  this  head, 
from  the  great  confequence  I  know  it  to  be 
of,  and  hope  it  will  not  on  this  account  be 
imagined  that  I  afFed:  any  particular  art  in 
the  performance.  Every  furgeon  well  knows 
of  how  much  confequence  it  is,  that  rollers 
be  properly  adapted  to  the  end  for  which  they 
are  defigned,  and  how  much  trouble  may  arife 
from  great  compreffion  being  made  above  or 
below  the  precife  part,  for  which  fuch  com- 
preffion was  employed  :  all  fuch  are  capable 
of  doing  it  well,  if  they  will  do  it  with 
care,  which  is  the  thing  I  mean  to  inculcate; 
as  otherwife,  the  patient  whofe  leg  is  rolled 
tight,  will  fuffer  great  pain,  and  the  furgeon 
be  long  difappointed  in  the  cure.  However 
trifling  thefe  diredlions  may  appear,  experi- 
ence will  prove  them  to  be  otherwife — A  very 
moderate  fhare  of  knowledge  of  the  firft  prin- 

*  Mr, 'E.i.s'E.y  Medical  Ohferv.  and  Inq.  yd.  iv, 

'         ^  ciples 
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ciples  of  fcienc6,  were  fufficient  to  guard  me 
from  infixing  on  trifles ;  upon  which  the  art 
of  healing  will  never  depend.  But  as  there 
are  many  young  men  always  in  London^  who 
come  profeiTedly  to  learn,  and  fome  of  them 
with  very  little  previous  education  in  furgery^ 
for  fuch  at  leaft,  more  particular  dire(flions 
may  not  be  wholly  unneceiTary. 

With  regard  to  Exercise,  it  may  poflibly 
be  faid,  that  this  in  a  great  variety  of  cafes, 
(even  without  the  prefence  of  fever,  or  topi- 
cal inflammation)  cannot  fail  to  produce,  or 
increafe  pain,  efpecially  where  ftimulating  ap- 
plications are  ufed.  And  that  in  all  cafes, 
(though  no  pain  or  inflammation  fhould  fol- 
low) it  mufl:  have  a  natural  tendency  to  re- 
tard the  cure,  if  not  entirely  to  hinder  it, 
both  by  difliurbing  the  tender  granulations  as 
they  rife  on  the  fore,  and  preventing  that  pro- 
cefs  of  nature  by  which  they  dry  on  the  fur- 
face,  and  produce  a  cicatrice. 

Of  this  fome  notice  has  been  taken  already, 
as  far  as  pain  is  concerned,  and  it  has  been 
faid,  that  exercife  frequently  removes  it.  In 
other  refpedls,  though  fuch  reafoning  may  be 
very  jufl:,  as  it  regards  many  wounds  on  other 

parts 
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parts  of  the  body^  it  has  not  a  like  applica- 
tion to  old  fores  on  the  legs ;  where  a  more 
than  ordinary  ftlmulus  is  required.  The  lat- 
ter are  never  fo  expeditioufly  cured,  as  thofe 
on  fuperior  parts,  in  v/hatever  way  they  are 
treated ;  but  I  am  fatisfied  from  a  variety  of 
fa(5ls,  v/ill  in  many  inftances  heal  foonerwith 
exercife  than  without  it.  It  is  acknowledged, 
that  after  the  operation  for  the  hare-lip,  and 
every  other  limilar  cafe,  where  parts  are  to  be 
united  by  the  firft  intention,  theymuil  not  only 
be  brought  into  contad:,  but  be  kept  fo  for 
fdme  time,  in  as  quiet  a  ftate  as  is  poffible,  or 
they  will  feldom  unite  firmly.  But  how  very 
different  thefe  cafes  are,  it  can  be  fcarcely 
neceifary  to- point  out,  and  I  have  mentioned 
them  only  for  the  better  clearing  our  way  to 
the  precife  point  on  which  the  argument  turns. 
For  though  the  lips  of  fuch  wounds  will  not 
grow  together,  whilft  they  are  kept  conftantly 
in  motion,  yet  both  lips  will  be  covered  with 
fkin  in  a  very  few  days,  and  in  this  fenfe,  a 
healing  of  the  wound  is  produced ;  and  it 
muft  be  very  great  motion,  indeed,  to  prevent 
it.  Now  this  is  the  kind  of  healing  in  ques- 
tion relative  to  ulcers  on  the  legs  ;  and  if  mo- 
tion of  the  part  affeded  is  capable  of  prevent- 
ing it,  (where  a  proper  bandage  is  conftantly 
♦  worn) 
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Avorn)  *  it  mufb  either  be  fuch,  and  to  a  de- 
gree that  would  prevent,  not  the  union,  but 
the  healing  of  the  raw  edges  of  the  lip  I  have 
mentioned ;  and  furely  no  common  adlion  of 
the  lips  will  do  this.  Or  fecondly,  it  muft 
be  efFed:ed  from  the  exercife  fo  greatly  in- 
creafing  the  difcharge,  as  to  prevent  that  dif- 
pofition  to  dry  up,  which  ought  to  take  place 
in  the  extreme  veflels  of  the  fore,  whereby  it 


*  It  may  not  be  ufelefs  in  this  place,  to  make  a  few  gene- 
ral obfervations  on  mufcular  adion,with  a  view  to  point 
out  tlie  fource  of  fome  of  thofe  particular  advantages  of 
tight  bandage  befoi'e  noticed, f  where  exercife  is  ufed.  In 
mufcular  adion,  there  is  always  an  accurtation  of  the  mov- 
ing fibre,  and  a  general  enlargement  of  the  mufcle.  This 
increafrf  of  bulk  is  not  equal,  but  is  greater  about  the  belly, 
than  at  the  extremities  of  the  mufcle. — Difeafe  in  a  part 
may  render  this  aftion  liable  to  great  irregularities- — Fafcia, 
and  annular  ligaments,  &c.  prevent  unequal  contradlion, 
and  its  manifeft  inconveniencies. — It  is  true,  we  don't  find 
the  mufcles  ailing  in  fuch  away,  as  to  prefs  from  within 
outwai-ds,  to  a  degree  capable  of  forcing  up  the  ikin  very 
confiderably  ;  but  they  can,  neverthelefs,  pull  upwards  and 
downwards,  with  fufficient  force  to  •  derange  a  healing 
wound. — Now  bandage  efFedually  prevents  irregular  action, 
and  will  keep  the  fkin  from  moving  confiderably  when  the 
mufcles  a6t,  as  well  as  diminifh  the  fwell  of  thofe  that  lie 
immediately  under  it. — Thefe  are  precifely  the  points  aimed 
at ;  and  that  bandage  will  anfwer  thefe  intentions,  is  very 
evident,  both  from  reafon  and  experience. 

-J-  Sec  pages  80,  8x. 

has 
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has  been  faid,  the  cicatrice  is  formed.  And 
if  the  quantity  of  difcharge  be  the  objedion, 
in  regard  to  ulcers  on  the  legs,  it  proves  all 
I  contend  for ;  it  is  defirable  if  it  be  good, 
and  the  want  of  it  is,  during  the  greatefl:  part 
of  the  cure,  the  grand  obftacle  in  our  way  to 
the  healing  of  the  fore.*  For  thofe  on  th^ 
legy  and  efpecially  the  rnoft  painful  ones, 
either  difcharge  very  little,  or  abound  only 
in  a  thin  and  excoriating  ichor.  Nor  can 
either  of  them  be  changed  for  the  better,  but 
by  fuch  means  as  fhall  reftore  the  due  tone  of 
the  veffels  of  the  part,  fo  as  to  condenfe  the 
loofe,  or  unfold  the  callous  texture  of  the  fur- 
face,  and  thereby  open  a  way  for  the  fecre- 
tion  of  laudable  pus,  frequently  the  befl  dref? 
ling  that  can  be  applied  to  a  fore. 

Now,  exercife  contributes  to  this,  inafmuch 
as  it  tends  to  promote  a  free  and  bold  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  to  open  the  fmall  veffels, 
and  reftore  a  free  paffage  in  the  fyftem  of 
lymphatics,  whereby  it  increafes  the  ftrength 
and  vigour  of  the  limb.     On  this  account,  the 

*  L'ulcere  fee,  qui  ne  fuppure  pas,  ne  peut  pas  fe  deter- 
ger,  or  tout  ulcere  qui  ne  deterge  pas,  ne  peut  pas  fe  guerir. 

Traite  des  tumeurs  et,  des  Ulceres.  Paris. 

difcharge 
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difcharge  can  never  do  harm,  nor  the  exer- 
cife  that  promotes  it  keep  the  fore  impro- 
perly open ;  for  if  the  habit  in  general  have 
nothing  particularly  amifs  in  it,  and  the  cir- 
cumllances  of  the  part  be  fuch  as  have  been 
defcribed,  the  difcharge  will  gradually  abate 
as  the  ulcer  diminifhes,  and  its  furface  will 
always  dry  up  in  a  reafonable  time.  Such 
exercife  of  the  part  is  not,  indeed,  neceffary 
to  the  healing  of  fores  on  the  upper  extre- 
mities ;  but  the  difference  in  the  lower  ones, 
and  particularly  the  inferiour  parts  of  them, 
is  greater  than  has  been  generally  imagined, 
or  has,  at  ieaft,  had  any  influence  upon  prac- 
tice. Nature,  therefore,  ever  attentive  to  the 
good  of  the.  whole,  and  provident  for  every 
defedt,  has  wifely  fupplied  the  natural  defi- 
ciency arifing  from  their  diftance  from  the 
heart,  in  the  beil  way  it  was  poflible  ;  befides, 
therefore,  that  Ihare  of  labour  they  have  in 
common  with  other  parts,  it  has  not  only  im- 
pofed  upon  thefe  (as  was  hinted  before)  the 
weight  of  the  whole  body,  but  has  deftined 
them  to  be  the'inflruments  of  its  conveyance 
from  one  place  to  another. 

But  on  this  fomethinghas  already  been  faid, 
and  I  may  have  ftill  further  occalion  to'  inlifl 
as  I  go  on ;  fuffice  it  to  hint  here,  how  greatly 

pre- 
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prejudicial  it  muft  be  to  general  health  for  any 
perfon,  acciiftomed  to  labbur  and  exercife,  to 
be  confined  for  a  length  of  time  in  an  inadive 
flate,  and  the  greater  part  of  it,  in  an  almoft 
horizontal  poiition. — Can  it  then  be  neceffary 
in  the  cure  of  ulcers  on  the  legs,  to  deprive 
the  part  affeded  of  thofe  very  advantages 
which  nature  deligned  for  its  prefervation  in 
vigour?*  Has  it  the  moft  remote  tendency 
to  perfect  the  cure  ;  I  mean,  to  make  fuch  a 
cure  as  Ihall  ftand  ? — If  not,  certainly  our  art 
is  materially  defedive,  or  we  are  faulty  in  the 
life  of  it ;  for  is  not  a  perfed  cure  much  more 
likely  to  be  effedied,  under  fuch  exercife  of 
the  limb  as  fhall  afford  the  natural  Himulus, 
if  certain  evils  attendant  upon  that  exercife 
can  be  obviated? 

It  is  granted,  however,  that  exercife  may  in 
the  cafe  of  fome  large  fores,  to  a  certain  de- 


*  Ufus  corroborat,  otium  autem  colliquet.  Hippoc.  Med. 
Officin. 

This  obfervation  is  univerfally  allowed,  and  is  remarkably 
evident  in  the  vaft  influence  that  great  exercife  of  the  ex- 
tremities is  obferved  to  have  in  watermen  and  porters ;  the 
former  of  whom  have  ufually  large  ftrong  arms,  and  flender 
legs,  and  the  latter  thick  mufcular  legs,  almoft  without  ex- 
ception, if  they  are  in  health.  ' 
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greCj  retard  the  healing  of  ulcerated  legs,  for 
the  fame  reafon  that  very  great  motion  might 
be  hurtful  to  fores  on  other  parts.  But  in- 
flead  of  being  otherwife  injurious  (by  occa- 
iioning  fluxion  of  noxious  humours,  and  I 
know  not  what  other  evils  faid  to  be  peculiar 
to  the  lower  extremities),  it  is  really  ufeful  in 
every  other  refpedl  if  a  proper  bandage  be  ap- 
plied, and  is  therefore  advantageous,  upon  the 
whole,  for  every  ulcer  on  the  legs,  as  I  hope 
hath  been  tolerably  proved  ;  and  particularly, 
as  it  hath  a  dired:  tendency  to  ^prevent  the 
fore  breaking  out  again.* 

Many,  however,  would  be  the  difadvantages 
of  motion  in  ulcers  of  the  legs,  if  they  were 
covered  only  with  a  common  poultice,  or  left 
merely  to  the  dreflings  that  are  ufually  applied 


*  How  far  the  continuance  of  a  roller,  which  I  under- 
hand a  very  refpedable  hofpital  furgeon  advifes  to  his  pa- 
tients, may  prevent  a  retui'n  of  th«  complaint,  I  have  no 
right  to  attempt  to  decide,  fince  I  have  never  injoined  reft, 
in  any  inftance,  fince  I  knew  how  to  effe6t  the  cure  with- 
out it ;  though,  indeed,  an  hofpital  is  not  the  propereft 
place  to  determine  the  point,  as' the  patients  are  often  never 
heard  of  after  their  difcharge :  we  know,  however,  how- 
very  common  it  is,  for  large,  or  old  ulcers,  healed  by  means 
of  reft  of  the  part,  to  break  into  much  worfe  fores  than  be- 
fore they  were  firft  healed, 

to 
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to  them  J  but  upon  the  plan  here  recommended, 
they  are  conftantly  fupported  by  a  firm,  foft, 
and  yet  elaflic  bandage  or  roller,  which  in 
very  many  cafes,  as  infallibly  countera(5ls  every 
pofiible  inconvenience  arifing  from  motion,  as 
the  motion  itfelf,  thus  fupported,  has  a  mani- 
feft  advantage.  And  though  fome  objedtions 
in  turn  might,  with  equal  propriety,  be  made 
againfi:  the  remedy  itfelf,  or  the  conftant  ap- 
plication of  fo  tight  a  compreffion  as  has  been 
recommended,  yet  all  fuch  obje(5lions,  it  has 
been  remarked,  are  greatly  obviated  by  t^e 
ufe  of  exercife.* — I  am  aware,  that  fuch  ar- 
gument appears  to  manifeft  difadvantage,  and 
may  be  thought  to  be  little  more  than  a  a>- 


•^  A  free  ufe  of  the  limb  has  been  fo  generally  exploded 
amongft  regular  practitioners,  that  it  has  been  more  necef- 
fary  to  infill  thus  largely  upon  it ;  and  this  appears,  not 
only  from  its  general  difufe,  but  alfo  from  fufpicions  arifing 
in  the  minds  of  fenfible  writers, f  after  men  of  fuch  experi- 
ence and  reputation  as  Mr.  Elfe  feem  to  have  approved  of 
it.t 

"I"  Bell,  On  J7/«r5.— The  following  fpecimen  will  fliew  how  ftrift  ara 
adherence  to  reft,  authors  have  required,  "  II  faut  faire  tenir  la  partic 
malade  dans  le  plus  grand  repos ;  le  moindre  mouvement  eft  capable  d'y 
faire  des  teraillemens^  qui  augmentent  la  douleur  et  la  fuppuration,  de= 
truifent  Ics  chairs  tendres  qui  renaifent,  et  brifentles  premiers  lineamens 
de  la  cicatrice.".    Trait}  da  Tumeun  et  des  XJkeres, 

%  Medical  Obferv,  and  Inquiries i  Vol.  Iv, 

cuius 
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cuius  in  circuloi  however,  it  is  confonant  to 
various  maxims  that  were  never  difputed  :  for 
inftance,  as  a  very  nourilliingdiet  would  prove 
hurtful,  where  proportionable  exercife  were 
negled:ed,  and  vice  verfa,  hard  labour  with- 
out adequate  nourifhment,  but  taken  together, 
contribute  to  the  health  of  the  fubjedt;  fo 
clearly  has  experience  proved  to  me,  the  fa- 
lutary  effedls  of  tight  bandage  and  exercife 
united,  in  regard  to  the  ulcers  in  queltion, 

Notwithftanding  what  has  been  here  and 
elfewhere  advanced  on  this  fubjedl,  I  have 
been  fomewhat  furprifed,  fmce  the  firft  ap- 
pearanc"e  of  this  tradl,  to  find  that  fo  atten- 
tive and  judicious  a  pra6titioner  as  Mr.  Bell, 
fhould  in  the  laft  edition  of  his  treatife  upon, 
ulcers,  fo  ftrongly  inculcate  the  neceffity  both 
of  lenient  applications  and  reft,  in  the  cure 
of  ulcers  on  the  lower  extremities ;  without 
offering  one  argument  in  fupport  of  the  latter, 
or  attempting  an  anfwer  to  thofe  I  had  ad- 
vanced. Having  barely  mentioned  my  opi- 
nions, he  obferves,  (p.  203)  that  he  has  tried 
every  method  that  has  been  publifhed  to  the 
world,  and  has  fucceeded  in  all  of  them  ;  but 
that  he  finds  no  cures  fo  eafily  or  fpeedily  ob- 
uined,  nor  any  that'  prove  fo  pervmnenty  as 
H  thof? 
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thofe  effedled  by  mild  drellings  and  reft.  Now, 
fuch  fentiments,  efpecially  the. latter,  appear 
to  me  very  extraordinary  indeed  ;  but  being 
only  affertions,  I  may,  with  the  flridleft  re-. 
gard  to  truth,  venture  in  return  to  aflert,  that 
befides  all  that  has  been  adduced  as  evidence, 
in  a  way  of  rcafon  and  argument  j  my  own  ex- 
perience, and  that  of  numbers  of  others, -in 
hundreds  of  inftances,  runs  dire^ly  the  contrary 
way.  And  I  venture  further  to  fuggeft,  that 
if  Mr.  Bell  will  be  at  the  pains  of  drefling 
his  patients  with  his  own  hands,  will  roll  up 
the  legs  conftantly  himfelf,  and  by  the  due 
ufe  of  a6live  applications  procure  a  found  fur- 
face  to  ulcers,  he  will  meet  with  many  that 
will  be  healed  fooner,  numbers  more  cer- 
tainly, and  all  more  permanently^  than  by  mild 
drellings  and  abfolute  reft.  But  if  furgeons 
will  make  ufe  only  or  chiefly  of  bland  appli- 
cations, which  it  is  granted  may  fometimes 
more  fpeedily  induce  nevo  granulations,  as  Mr, 
Bell  has  aflerted,  but  will  never  induce  Jou7id, 
ones  in  diftempered  parts,  or  on  a  foul  fur-^ 
face ;  they  muft  expedl  fuch  a  cicatrice,  how- 
ever induced,  in  a  fhort  time  to  give  way. 
And  I  may  juft  obferve  in  this  place,  that  I  do 
not  wonder  Mr.  Bell  fo  ftrongly  iniifls  upon 
the  neceflity  of  inferting  an  ilTue  previous  to 

the 
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the  cure  of  every  ulcer  of  long  Handing,* 
though  he  confiders  them  merely  as  local  af- 
fed:ions. — As  iffues  are  not  likely,  however, 
to  do  any  harm,  and  are  fometimes  ufeful,  it 
were  needlefs  to  urge  many  arguments  againft 
fo  general  a  fentiment ;  neverthelefs,  ilTues 
being  always  troubiefome,  and  to  many  peo- 
ple very  difagreeable,  it  is  but  juftice  to  fay, 
that  I  rarely  propofe  them. 

The  Diet  recommended  in  this  method, 
may  be  as  exceptionable  to  fome  people  as 
any  thing  that  has  been  advanced ;  but  fuch 
are  delired  ever  to  keep  in  view  the  whole  of 
the  plan,  one  part  agreeing  with,  and  affift- 
ing  the  other,  and  all  of  them  confpiring  to 
the  grand  end  in  view,  which  is  to  heal  fore 
legs  in  fuch  a  way  as  fhall  tend  to  perfed:  a 
cure.  And,  indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  de- 
pending fituation  of  thefe  fores,  furgeons  would 
fcarcely  have  thought  of  the  propriety  of  a 
fparing,  or  low  diet,t  for  fo  many  months  to- 
gether, in  the  cure  of  them  j  nor  yet  of  that 
frequent  recourfe  to  purging,  without  which 

*  Page  230. 

t  See  Bell,  Part  ii.  §  2.  where  the  ingeniqus  author  de- 
clares himfelf  of  this  opinion. 

H  2  the 
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the  healing  up  of  old,  or  large  ulcers  is  never 
attempted.  For  thefe  fores,  it  has  been  faid, 
are  not  ufually  attended  with  inflammation, 
and  where  they  are,  it  is  feldom  difficult  to  be 
removed.  Indeed  ulcers  of  this  clafs,  are 
more  generally  So  be  met  with,  in  weak,  re- 
.  laxed  conftitutions,  than  amongft  ftrong  ple- 
thoric fubjed:s  of  an  inflammatory  habit,  and 
are  in  fuch  circumftances  more  difficult  to  be 
cured. 

But  when  a  way  is  difcovered  to  prevent  the 
ill-effe(5ls  of  exercife,  and  the  defcent  of  hu- 
mours, as  it  is  called,  there  can  be  no  ob- 
jedrion,  (an  evident  flate  of  general,  or  local 
inflammation  excepted),  to  any  diet  that  would 
be  found  proper  for  fuch  people  at  another 
time;  and  which  mofl:  are  fure  to  indulge 
themfelves  in,  as  foon  as  the  furgeon  has  taken 
his  leave. 

The  above  ill-efl'edis,  it  has  been  already 
obferved,  are  obviated  by  a  proper  bandage, 
and  I  hope  it  has  been  made  appear,*  that  the 
feat  of  this  ulcer  being  on  a  depending  part, 
is  not  the  chief  hindrance  to  a  cure,  but  its 


*  See  Introduction,  p.  10 — 18. 
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being  an  extreme  part  of  the  body,  in  which, 
the  circulation  is  lefs  vigourous,  and  the  vires 
medicatrices  naturae,  for  thefe  reafons,  more 
languid  and  ineffectual. 

If  thefe  things  are  allowed,  many  advan- 
tages muft  arife  from  fuch  a  diet*  as  hath  a 
dired:  tendency  to  fupport  the  patient  in  full 
health,  and  to  aflifl:  the  powers  of  nature  to 
create,  and  fupport  a  difcharge  of  laudable 
pus,  the  conftant  forerunner  of  a  cure  in  every 
curable  ulcer. 

The  lafi:  article  mentioned  relates  to  Me- 
dicines, of  which  fome  notice  has  been  taken 
already,  but  chiefly  in  a  way  of  objedion  to 
fome  in  general  ufe ;  it  will  therefore  be  pro- 
per here  to  enlarge  a  little  on  the  fubjedl, 
wherein  I  hope  not  to  forget  the  caution  its 
importance  requires.  I  know  how  cafy,  and 
how  common  a  thing  it  is  with  fome  writers, 
in  order  to  fupport  an  opinion,  to  bear  down 
their  opponents  on  every  occalion,  by  declar- 
ing fa6ls  to  be  on  their  own  fide ;  which  they 
often  do  not,  and  fometimes,  indeed,  are  not 
permitted,  to  produce.     Such  an  argument, 

*  Perhaps  falted  meats,  and  fpirits,  are  the  chief  things  to 
be  interdicted, 

H  3  there- 
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therefore,  feldom  comes  with  proper  tefti--' 
monials  but  from  hofpital  pradtitioners,  of 
muft,  at  leaft,  exped  to  ftand  or  fall,  ac- 
cording to  the  Ihare  of  credit  due  to  the 
writer.  As  far  as  that  can  go,  however,  in 
the  prefent  inftance,  I  am  encouraged  to  fay, 
experience  has  led  me  to  fufpe(ft,  that  lefs  is 
to  be  hoped  for,  and  much  lefs  is  required 
from  medicines,  than  is  generally  fuppofed  ; 
ulcers  on  the  legs  being,  in  general,  mere 
local  complaints,  nor  connedled  with  any  par- 
ticular difeafe  of  the  fyftem.  It  is  poffible^ 
I  may  be  fomewhat  lingular  in  thefe  opinions ; 
whilfl  others  have  produced  their  experience 
to  prove,  that  fore  legs  can  only  fafely  be 
cured  by  internal  remedies.  It  is^  however^ 
by  no  means,  my  intention  to  alfert,  that 
medicines  are  never  neceffary  for  thefe,  as 
well  as  other  fores ;  but  that  they  are  fre- 
quently prefcribed  in  a  very  indeterminate 
manner,  and  their  efFedis  are  confequently 
uncertain.  But  fnould  the  patient  labour 
under  the  true  fcurvy,  or  the  ulcer  follow  the 
fuppreffion  of  Tome  periodical,  or  critical  dif- 
charge,  or  the  difappearance  of  a  long  con- 
tinued eruption  on  the  fkin ;  thefe,  befide 
other  more  common  complaints,  fuch  as  evi- 
dent fymptoms  of  a  venereal  infediion,  the 
prefence  of  fever,  &c.  will  conflantly  call  for 

the 
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the  phyfician's  affiftance,  who  will  be  at  no 
lofs  to  purfue  a  rational  intention.  In  Ihort, 
W'hatever  is  obvioufly  wrong  in  the  habit  is  to 
be  correded  ;  but  where  there  is  no  peculiar 
indication,  I  neither  know  how  to  prefcribCj 
nor  to  expe(ft  much  benefit  from  medicines. 
If  furgeons  will  refledl:  for  a  moment,  they 
will  perceive  the  import  of  this  obfervation  ; 
let  them  conlider  only  what  are  the  medicines 
ufually  directed,  which^  perhaps,  excepting 
only  the  bark  and  cathartics,  are  adminiftered 
under  the  idea  of  alteratives,  by  which  fome 
people  intend  a  clafs  of  medicines  that  will 
eiFed:  a  certain  change  in  the  habit,-^withouC 
fo  much  as  an  idea,  what  that  change  is  to  be. 
The  patient  has  a  fore ;  it  looks  ill,  that  is,  it 
is  not  deterged,  or  will  not  continue  fo  ;  the 
matter  difcharged  from  it  is  bad  ;  or  the  ulcer 
is  not  difpofed  to  heal  up. — Let  every  thing 
be  done  in  fuch  a  cafe,  that  has  a  tendency 
to  mend  the  appearance  of  the  fore  upon  ra~ 
tional  principles,  and  which  generally  is  done 
for  fores  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  Let  re- 
courfe  be  had  to  fuitable  dreffings  •  let  the 
patient  enjoy  the  air,  moderate  exercife,*  and 
a  proper  diet ;  let  a  tight  bandage  be  applied 
to  brace  and  contrad:  the  fore,  to  keep  down 

*  Celsus.  Lib.  -viu  Ckafi.  3. 

H  4  the 
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the  fungus,  remove  callous  edges,  and  prove 
a  tonic  to  the  part.  If  thefe  things  fail, 
fuch  medicines  fliould  be  adminiflered  as  will 
brace  the  fyftem,  or  corred:  its  manifefl:  de- 
fe6ls — further  than  this,  I  mull  fay  again,  I 
have  neither  known  their  ufe,  nor  that  fre- 
quent want  of  them  which  others  complain 
of.* 

Not  that  troubling  patients  with  ufelefs  me- 
dicines, and  the  little  unnecelTary  expence,  of 
importance,  indeed,  to  fome  people,  are  the 
principal  objedtions   on  this  head;    but  the 


*  By  a  modern  French  writer  on  this  fubjecl,  we  are  ad- 
vifed,  before  the  healing  up  of  old  ulcers,  to  correal  the 
vitiated  blood,  and  to  purify  it  from  the  foreign  leveh  with 
which  it  is  infeded.  To  this  end  he  gives  us  fix  general  in- 
dications.        ' 

"  1.  Si  le  malade  a  la  verole,  le  fcorbut,  ou  les  ecrouelles. 
'*  2.  Si  le  fang  efl  charge  de  bile.  3.  Si  le  fang  eft  acre  et 
"  fale  fans  etre  charge  de  bile.  4.  Si  le  fang  peche  par  etre 
"  trop  epais,  et  trop  refin.eux,  5.  Si  Ton  juge  que  le  fang 
"  foit  trop  fereux.  6.  En  generale,  il  faut,  dans  tous  les 
"  cas,  purger  fouvent  le  malade,  inais  le  purger  doucement; 
"  lui  donner  tons  les  jours  une  ou  deux  prifes  de  quinquina; 
*'  et  lui  faire  obferver  un  regime  exaet,  tant  pour  la  (juantit^, 
"  que  pour  la  qualite  de  la  nouritiire." — If  the  reader  can 
acquire. any  pradical  knowledge  from  the  moft  of  thefe  in- 
dications, I  muft  confefs  he  has  greatly  the  advantage  of  me. 

-      '  great 
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great  mifchief  is,  that  in  moft  cafe^,  the  Tur- 
geon's  thoughts  being  hereby  led  off  to  a 
wrong  objecfl,  he  is  diverted  from  an  attention 
to  the  true  means  of  affording  relief.  Inftead, 
therefore,  of  making  the  moft  of  the  parti- 
cular habit  of  each  individual,  by  proper  topi- 
cal applications  and  general  remedies,  he  is 
contriving  how  he  m.ay  remove  fome  imagi- 
nary, or  at  the  moft,  fome  unknown  com- 
plaint, or  to  cure  a  manifeft  dyfcracy,  for 
which  he  is  not  likely  to  find  an  adequate 
remedy.  But  fhouid  the  time  come,  when 
fome  real  alterative,  or  peculiar  tonic  fhall  be 
difcovered  that  may  co-operate  with^  the  fur- 
geon's  defigns,  I  fhall  be  as  ready  as  others  to 
embrace  it. 

Wherever  ulcers  are  conned:ed  with  evident 
difeafe  of  the  fyftem,  it  has  been  granted,  the 
alfiftance  of  fuitable  medicines  will  be  re- 
quired ;  all  that  I  mean  to  inlift  upon  is,  that 
this  is  not  generally  the  cafe.  The  true  fcor- 
butic  ulcer,  attended,  with  fpongy  gums,  and 
other  marks  of  putrefcency  of  the  fluids,  does 
not  very  often  occur  in  this  ifland,  or  at  leall 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  ;  and 
the  fcrophulous  very  feldom  attacks  the  legs 
in  form  of  ulcers.  The  venereal,  indeed,  more 
frequently  occurs^  or  at  lead,  ulcers  will  par- 
take 
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take  of  the  poifon,  and  I  have  feen  alfo  the 
cancerous,  or  fomething  very  like  it ;  but  as 
there  will  ever  be,  in  thefe  cafes,  fomething 
charadleriftic  to  their  caufe,  the  furgeon  can 
feldom  or  never  miftake  them. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  foul  ulcersj  which 
when  of  very,  long  {landing,  are  frequently 
ailifted  by  medicine ;  but  fuch  generally  at- 
tack the  poor,  who  have  either  injured  their 
conftitution  by  hard  drinking,  or  on  the  con- 
trary, have  been  in  want  of  almoft  the  ne- 
ceflai'ies  of  life.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  bark  as  a 
tonic,  (which  is  fometimes  improved  by  the 
addition  of  fal  martis)  is  of  wonderful  effi- 
cacy, and  ought  in  many  cafes,  to  be  given 
in  much  larger  dofes  than  it  ufually  is ;  and 
in  a  few  inftances,  for  a  coniiderable  time. 

There  is  another  medicine,  which  from  its 
popularity,  feems  to  claim  an  attention,  and 
perhaps  has  been  of  fervice  in  fome  cafes, 
though  I  am  not  yet  fatisfied  the  fores  would 
not  have  got  well  without  it.  This  is  the 
corrofive  fublimate,  which  in  very, large,  and 
old  fores,  has,  in  compliance  with  cuftom, 
been  frequently  adminiftered,  and  with  feem- 
ing  fuccefs.  But  it  is  often  improper  for  la- 
bouring men,  who  are  much  out  of  doors,  and 
V  for 
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for  obvious  reafons  more  efpecially  in  winj. 
ter.  However,  where  thefe  objections  do  not 
equally  take  place^  every  furgeon  of  experi- 
ence will  judge  for  himfelf,  what  advantages 
he  may  reafonably  expe6l  from  the  ufe  of  it. 

Befides  the  cicuta^  opium,  and  other  inter- 
nal remedies  already  hinted  at,  I  fhali  here 
mention  other  three— a  llrong  decoction  of 
the  woods,  lime-water,  and  emetics.  The  lirfl: 
will  be  of  fervice  chiefly  in  cafes  of  obftrudied 
perfpiration,  and  cutaneous  eruptions,  or  the 
fudden  difappearance  of  them ;  the  lime-wa- 
ter, in  the  erifipelatous  fore,  (hereafter  to  be 
noticed)  efpecially  where  a  great  part  of  the 
limb  is  infefled  with  a  fcalding  difcharge, 
which  takes  oft  the  Ikin  wherever  it  runs. 
But  we  fliould  be  difappointed,  if  we  depend 
on  this,  or  any  other  internal  means ',  at  leaft 
I  have  always  found  external  applications 
much  more  effedual — Emetics,  may  fome- 
times  be  ufeful  in  cacochymic  habits,  or  where 
there  is  a  cold  phleghm  on  the  ftomach  j  and 
previous  to  the  exhibition  of  tonics. 

Having  now  attempted,  at  leafl,  to  anfwer 
fome  principal  objedions  to  the  plan  I  have 
propofed,  and  explained  what  may  be  ex- 
peded  from  it,  with  the  manner  in  which  the 

effeai. 
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efFedl  is  produced,  it  is  high  time  to  proceed 
to  a  more  particular  application  of  it. 

In  order  to  this,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  make 
fome  Diftindlions  of  ulcers,  lince  the  general 
indications  cannot  be  alike  applicable  to  all.* 
Perhaps  this  might  have  appeared,  with  much 
more  propriety,  in  a  former  part  of  the  work, 
but  it  feemed  of  importance  to  be  fully  un- 
derftood  as  I  went  on,  and  to  obviate,  as  they 
occurred,  the  difficulties  of  an  attempt  to  in- 
troduce fo  coniiderable  an  innovation  in  prac- 
tice. On  this  account,  I  have  preferred  this 
defultory  mode  to  a  more  concife  and  formal 
method ;  but  fhould  I  fo  far  fucceed,  as  to  point 
out  a  pracftice  which  others  can  with  fafety 
adopt,  and  furnifh  the  ingenious  with  hints 
that  may  be  depended  upon,  it  is  hoped,  that 
fome,  or  even  many  defedls  in  other  things 
will  be  overlooked. 

The  numerous  clafles  of  ulcers,  of  which 
writers  have  treated  in  fo  many  diftind;  chap- 
ters, feem  more  calculated  to  difplay  the  in- 
genuity of  authors,  than  to  lead  to  any  ufeful 
difcrimination  ;  and  muft  therefore  tend  to 
perplex  thofe  whom  they  ought  to  inftrud:. 

*  See  Introd.  p.  5—8. 

Such 
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Sueh  diftindiions  are  taken  chiefly  from  cer- 
tain accidental  appearances  of  the  fore,  and 
the  nature  of  the  difcharge ;  but  are  moft  of 
them  fo  made  as  to  have  very  little  relation 
to  pra6lice,  when  applied  to  ulcers  on  the 
legs.  Whether,  indeed,  ulcers  are  indolent 
or  painful,  fungous  or  callous,  moift  or  dry, 
or  difcharge  ichor,  or  fanies,  amounts  to  little 
more  than  that  their  furface  is  in  an  ill-con- 
ditioned ftate,  and  can  make  only  an  acciden- 
tal, and  no  elTential  difference  in  the  grand 
indications  of  cure :  all  fuch  circumftances 
being  mere  fymptoms,  requiring  only  a  tem- 
porary attention,  and  not  chara6leriftic  of  a 
difference  in  fpecies.. 

The  moft  eafy  and  practical  divifion  I  have 
been  able  to  make,  "will  be  to  coniider  them 
under  two  heads  only,  which  are  calculated  to 
illuftrate  the  preceding  obfervations,  and  cor- 
refpond  with  the  more  efTential  points  of  dif- 
ference in  the  treatment  they  will  require. 

The  firft  Clafs  will  include  ulcers  attended 
with  great  enlargement,  or  hardncfs  of  the 
limb ;  recent  ulcers  originating  from  an  ab- 
fcefs,  or  any  internal  complaint;  and  every 
very  old  ulcer  of  a  moderate  lize,  efpecially 
in  habits  accuftomed  to  them. 

The 
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The  Second  comprehends  the  true  phage™ 
dea'c  ulcer ;  fuperficial  ulcers  where  the  fur- 
rounding  fkin  is  excoriated  by  an  exceffive 
and  acrid  difcharge  ;  various  large  ones  in 
very  old  people,  or  thofe  of  a  relaxed  fibre 
and  habit,  and  all  very  large  ulcers  with  a 
pale  and  loofe  furface,  generally  the  confe- 
quence  of  bad  health,  poverty,  or  negled:. 

In  fpeaking  of  each  of  thefe,  it  will  be  nc-, 
ceffary  to  make  fuch  enlargements  and  fub-» 
divilions,  as  may  relate  to  practical  ufe. 

And  firft,  it  will  be  proper  to  obferve,  there 
are  two  general  affections,  or  fymptoms,  every 
ulcer  is  liable  to,  which  will  require  their  par- 
ticular treatment.  Thefe  are  inflammation  and 
pain ;  for  each  of  which  it  will  be  necelTary 
to  to  lay  down  fome  general  rules, 

With  refpedt  to  inflammation,  fliould  this 
attend  a  large  fore,  where  the  pain  is  very 
confiderable,  (for  the  pain  fo  common  in  very 
fmali  ulcers,  is  feldom  the  confequence  of 
much  inflammation,  but  rather  of  a  thin  and 
cauftic  difchar^;)  an  emollient  fomentation 
of  white  poppy  heads,  and  afterwards  a  bread 
and  milk  poultice  for  a  few  days,  may  be  ap- 
plied 
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plied  to  advantage:  but  if  fuch  a  cafe  can 
arife  as  to  require  a  much  longer  continuance 
of  a  poultice,  it  fliould  be  changed  for  one 
of  the  faturnine  kind.  This  will  furnifh  the 
fame  moifture  and  heat,  and  is  not  only  a  lefs 
relaxing  application,  (for  fuch  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  fhould  never  be  very  long  continued  to 
the  legs*)  but  is  a  mxore  powerful  antiphlo- 
giftic.  And  here  I  may  venture  to  repeat 
from  a  long  experience,  that  fuch  poultices 
and  fomentations,  however  great  their  repu- 
tation, are  feldom  necelTary  but  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  cure,  where  the  parts  are  in  a 
flate  of  inflammation,  and  particularly  in  the 
poor,  who  have  long  endured,  and  flood  much 
upon  them  in  that  ftate ;  whofe  ikin  is  like- 
wife  often  dry  and  left  dirty,  and  its  pores 
confequently  obftrudled.  But  as  foon  as  the 
inflammation  and  foulnefs  on  the  Ikin  are 
taken  ofl^,  fl:rong  digefl:ives,  with  exercife  and 
a  roller,  will  produce  a  much  fpeedier  and 
better  digeftion.f — This  I  am  fo  fatisfied  ofj» 

*  See  alfo  Bell,  0«  Ulcers. 

f  Wiseman  gives  a  cafe  very  much  in  point,  and  ob- 
ferves,  that  after  confining  a  patient  to  the  bed  for  a  very- 
bad  ulcer,  which  he  had  poulticed  a  confiderable  time,  he 
could  not  get  it  to  heal  till  he  left  off  the  poultice,  and  ap- 
plied a  laced  flocking.    Booi  ii.  cha/u  9. 

that 
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that  I  have  no  kind  of  hefitation  in  fpeakin^ 
peremptorily  on  the  fubjedc. 

I  wifh  to  make  one  remark  more  on  this 
head,  which  is,  that  when  a  bread  and  milk 
poultice  is  required,  it  fhould  generally  be 
applied  on  the  naked  fore,*  whereby  it  fits 
eafier,  and  is  much  more  ufeful,  becoming 
the  mildeft  application  that  was  ever  con- 
trived, if  it  be  well  made.f     And  I  hope  I 

lliali 

*  See  Freke's  Arf  of  Heeling. 

f  When  I  confider  the  importance  of  a  good  poultice  to 
Tilcers,  where  the  ufeof  tliem  is  called  for,  and  the  number 
of  pupils  wliovifit  the  metropolis  every  year,  witii  an  exprefs 
defign  of  acquiring  every  kind  of  chirurgical  knowledge, 
many  of  whom  there  is  reafon  to  think,  have  rarely  feen  a 
Bread  and  milk  poultice  properly  made  ;  it  is  hoped,  it  will 
not  be  thought  trifling  on  this  occafion  to  mention  the  beft 
method  of  making  it.  This  can  be  at  the  wojft,  but  a  little 
time  thrown  away,  and  if  only  one  young  praftitioner  Ihoulcl 
make  a  better  poultice  by.  tliis  means,  or  if  a  iingle  patient 
lae  benefited  by  it,  I  fhall  readily  forgive  others  who  may 
fmile  at  the  receipt ;  for  however  w^ell  furgeons  know  how  to 
make  them,  the  fact  is,  they  are  feldom  well  made. — It  has 
beep  too  generally  thought,  that  thefe  poultices  cannot  be 
boiled  too  long  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  is  long  boiling  that 
fpoils  them.  They  fliould  be  made  of  the  crumb  of  mo- 
derately Hale  bread,  >vhich  fhould  be  cleared  from  every 
thing  the  leaft  hard,  or  lumpy,  and  after  being  grated,  fhould 
be  rubbed  between  the  hands,  till  reduced,  as  near  as  poffible, 
to  its  firfliuite  of  flour.    The  milk  fliould  then  be  boiled,  and 

the 
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(hall  be  pardoned  if  I  add,  it  ought  generally 
to  be  made,  and  applied  by  the  furgeon  him- 
felf,  or  at  leaft  in  his  prefence^,  and  not  in- 
truded to  a  carelefs  fervant,  or  ignorant  nurfe, 
as  it  ufually  is  ;  the  former  of  whom  imagines 
no  fkili  is  required,  and  the  latter,  that  no 
body  can  make  one  fo  well  as  herfelf ;  though 
there  is  not  one  poultice  in  fifty,  made  and 
applied  by  either  of  them,  that  is  properly 
managed.  Before  I  quit  this  fubjeft,  I  can- 
not help  adding,  that  if  much  benefit  is  ex- 


the  bread  lightly  fprinkled  in  with  one  hand,  wWlft  it  is 
kept  ftirring  with  the  other.  The  difficulty  with  which  the 
fpoon  is  moved,  will  Ihew  when  a  proper  quantity  of  bread 
is  put  in,  after  which  it  Ihould  not  remain  on  the  fire  above 
two  or  three  minutes  at  moll,  and  fhould  be  turned  out 
boiling,  by  which  means  the  bottom  will  retain  its  heat  a 
long  time,  after  its  furface  is  become  cool  enough  to  allow 
of  its  application.  It  fhould  be  fpread  upon  a  piece  of  dou- 
ble linen  cloth,  (not  over  fine)  by  the  help  of  a  round- ended 
knife  (greafed  With  hog's  lard  or  oil,  inftead  of  putting 
greafe  into  it,  which  prevents  its  hanging  together,)  to  the 
fize  it  is  required  :  and  ftiould  generally  be  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs  on  the  lineni  If  poultices 
are  too  ftiff  or  lumpy,  they  will  lie  heavy,  and  become  pain* 
ful  to  an  inflamed  part ;  if  too  thin,  or  not  well  mixed  into 
an  homogeneous  mafs,  they  foon  become  cold,  and  chill  the 
part  they  are  intended  'to  nourifh. — If  a  poultice  is  to  be 
applied  to  a  depending  part,  fuch  as  the  eye  or  the  breaii, 
where  it  will  be  apt  to  flip  off,  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  turn 
up  the  four  fides  of  the  inner  cloth,  about  half  an  inch  over 
the  poultice  ;  which  will  thereby  be  greatly  fupported. 

I  pedted 
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ped:ed  from  thefe  applications,  they  Ihould  ill 
many  cafes  be  renewed  oftener  than  they  gene- 
rally are,:  for  the  want  of  this,  the  fmaller 
ones  efpecially,  foon  becoming  cold,  I  am 
fatisfied,  are  often  likely  to  occafion  more  in- 
jury than  good. 

Thefe,  it  is  well  known,  are  the  cafes  which 
call  for  bleeding  and  purging,  and  for  which 
I  have  likewife  fometimes  advifed  nitre  and 
cicuta,*  or  opium ;  the  laft,  however,  will  be 
lefs  proper  if  the  inflammation  be  confider- 
able ;  but  the  antiphlogiflic  regimen  can  never 
be  required  very  long,  for  if  the  inflamma- 
tion does  not  prefently  yield,  there  is  proba- 
bly fome  other  caufe  for  it  than  the  ulcer, 
unlefs  there  be  difeafe  of  the  bone.  The  for- 
mer, it  will  be  the  phyfician's  province  to 
difcover  and  remove ;  but  if  neither  of  thefe 
fhould  be  the  cafe,  and  yet  the  inflammation 
continue,  it  will  not  prove  of  the  phlegmo- 
nous kind,  and  I  can  venture  to  fay  will  yield 
together  with  the  pain,  to  fuch  topical  ap- 
plications as   fhall  promote  a  difcharge,  and 


*  This,  may  fometimes  have  one  advantage  of  opium,  as 
it  hath  no  tendency  to  conftipate  the  bowels,  and  if  it  has 
any  other  virtues  than  that  of  an  anodyne,  as  fome  people 
have  been  of  opinion,  the  patient  "will  enjoy  the  advantage 
of  them. 

with 
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with  the  afliflance  of  firm  bandage  and  exer- 
cife,  fhall  cleanfe  or  deffroy  the  too  fenfible 
furface  ;  which  vvili  immediately  be  followed 
by  eafe  and  a  healthy  appearance  of  the  fore. 

It  may  be  necelTary  in  this  plac^,  to  take 
notice  of  a  fource  of  pain  not  mentioned,  that 
I  know  of,  by  any  writer,  and  for  a  clear  ac- 
count of  which  I  am  obliged  principally  to  an 
ingenious  correfpondent  in  the  country,  fined 
the  firft  edition  of  this  tradt ;  having  myfelf 
obferved  it  only  once,  in  any  confiderable  de- 
gree.    This  is  an  obfcure  cedema,  more  com- 
monly attending  fmall  fores,  and  occafioning 
very  great  pain  about  the  little  ulcers,  or  not 
unfrequently  along  the   whole  fpine  of  the 
tibia,  efpecially  in  the  morning;  and   is   ef- 
fed:ually  cured  by  only  applying  the  bandage 
a   little  tighter   than   ufual.     It  may  be  met 
with  not  only  in  large  and  tumid  limbs,  but 
in  very  well  Ihaped  legs,  where  the  oedema  is 
not  perceptible  to  the  eye,  but  may  always  be 
difcovered  by  a  careful  examination  with  the 
finger. — As  I  have  rarely  allowed  any  of  my 
patients  to  apply  the  bandage  themfelves,  and 
have  always  been  careful  of  drawing  it  tight, 
it  is  not  likely  this  painful  oedema  fhould  have 
often  fallen  in  my  way.     The  fingle  inftance  I 
met  with,  however,  has  borne  fuch  dired  tefti- 
I  2  mony 
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jmony  to  the  obfervation  of  my  correfpondent^ 
I  who  is  often  obliged  to  allow  diftant  patients 
to  drefs  their  own  fores  for  feveral  days  to- 
gether), that  it  could  not  but  appear  to  me  as 
highly  improper  to  overlook  an  obfervation, 
from  which  it  is  probable  many  patients  may 
be  benefited. 

After  what  has  been  faid,  another  obfer- 
vation or  two  refpedling  the  fymptom  of  pain^, 
is  all  that  will  be  necelTary.  And  here  I  re--^ 
mark,  that  fevere  pain  muft  be  mitigated,  if 
it  cannot  be  entirely  removed,  or  nothing  will 
go  on  well ;  whilft  the  degree  of  pain,  to- 
gether with  the  nature  of  the  difcharge,  will 
poini  out  the,  moft  proper  remedy  for  it ;  the 
quantity  of  the  anodyne,  is  therefore  not  fo 
much  to  be  attended  to  as  its  effedls.  I  have 
known  excruciating  pain  from  fmall  ulcers,  al- 
moft  entirely  removed  by  half  a  grain  of 
opium,  taken  only  every  other  night,  whilft 
at  other  times,  three  or  four  grains  have  given 
but  little  relief. 

In  thefe  cafes,  the  difcharge  is  always  thin 
and  acrid  ;  and  though  fuch  vitiated  matter 
may  ?irife  from  the  morbid  ftate  of  the  folids, 
and  of  the  fecretory  organs  of  the  parts,  which 
throw  off  fuch  kind  of  fluids  as  cannot  be 

changed 
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c!ianged  into  laudable  pus,  yet  this  does  not 
certainly  arife  from  an  inflarnmatory  caufe, 
and  therefore  is  not  always  removed  by  anti- 
phlogiftics,  and  mere  emollient  applications  ; 
though  it  ever  will  be  fo,  when  that  is  the 
cafe.  But  if  the  habit  is  not  particularly  con- 
cerned, it  depends  more  frequently  upon  a 
want  of  that  fpecies,  or  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion, which  is  necellary  to  produce  well  con- 
cocfled  pus,*  which  is  therefore  often  induced 
by  ftimulating  applications,  which  are  the 
moft  fafe  and  rational  means  of  promoting 
it,  and  will,  in  this  cafe  alfo,  as  certainly 
be  followed  by  a  celTation  of  the  pain.f     And 


*  La  feconde  caufe  (du  defai.it  de  fuppiiration)  efl  le  de- 
faut  dMiiflammation  dans  la  playe.     Traite  des  Ulceres,  zs'c.. 

f  Parey  fpeaks  exactly  to  this  purpofe  in  the  cure 
of  ulcers,  //^.  xii.  cap.  9.  where  after  having  direded  ca- 
taplafms  of  folanum,  ciciita,  poppy  feeds,  and  fometimes 
opium  ;  fliould  thefe  fail  to  procure  eafe  in  fome  cafes,  he 
adds,  "  necjue  anodynis,  neque  narcotieis,  fedari  poteris, 
inio  blandis  medicamentis  appoiitis  magis  ac  magis  irrita- 
bitur.  Itaque  ad  cathera'tlca  confugiendum  erit,  nempe 
forlibus  morbis  fortia  reniedia  funt  optima.  Quare  ulceri 
imponatur  pulvillus  forti  et  viribus  aucto  egyptiaco,  aut 
paulo  oleo  chaicanti  imbutus,  his  enim  doniandi  efleri  illius' 
^oloris  vis  eft."  To  this  he  adds,  '■'■  interim  ulceri  circum- 
po[ietar  refrigerantia,  ne  virium  remcdiorum  v^ehementia 
fluxionem  excitet." — But  tliis  latter  is  greatly  obviated  by 
^h^  ufe  cf  a  proper  roller. 


1 3  herein 
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herein  we  go  back  aS  far  as  relates  to  ulcers 
on  the  legs,  to  the  pradice  of  the  ancients,* 
"whofe  ointments,  it  has  heen  noticed,  gene- 
rally conlifted  of  the  warm  gums,  fpirits,  and 
efcharotics,  v,  hich  though,  in  many  cafes, 
juftly  exploded  from  practice,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  ulcers  in  general,!  ^^^  of  admirable 
efficacy,  in  fuch  as  attack. the  lower  extre- 
mities. 

What  has  been  faid  will  probably  be  quite 
fufficient  on  thefe  heads;  we  have  here  mani- 
feft  indications  before  us,  and  the  remedies 
are  therefore  ufually  limple  and  obvious- — not 
always  thought  equally  evident  through  the 
whole  indications  of  cure. 


*  See  Galeist,  particularly  his  book  De  Comjiofd.  Medica- 
ment, fecundum  Genera,  and  Celsus.  Lib.  v.  caJi.lQ. 

f  See  Bell,  On  Ulcers;  who  has  made  feveral  very  iife- 
ful  obfervations  on  this  head,  though  the  French  furgeons  are 
flill  of  a  different  opinion,  (as  appears  from  their  4th  volume 
of  Memoires  de  C/iirurgie),  and  indeed  fome  latitude  muft  be 
allowed  ;  for  thfe  fadl  is,  that  in  the  cure  of  every  ulce;r,  as 
of  fever,  a  certain  degree  of  inflammation,  or  exertion  of 
the  fyfiem  is  neceffary,  and  too  little,  or  an  undue  effort, 
does  as  certainly,  though  upon  a  different  principle  froni 
Plethora,  fruftrate  the  falutary  intentions  of  nature, 
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Systematical  writers,  who  have  been  fond 
of  multiplying  diftindions  of  ulcers,  have 
been  equally  precife  in  their  diredlions  for  ob- 
taining a  cure.*  We  are  to  digeft,  deterge, 
incarn,  and  cicatrize ;  finufes  are  to  be  laid 
open,  callous  edges  are  to  be  removed  by  the 
knife,  or  deflroyed  by  the  a(5tual  or  potential 
cautery  ;  fome  intempcries  is  to  be  corrected, , 
or  the  whole  habit  to  be  altered  :  and  above 
all,  they  advife  a  horizontal  pofition  of  the 
limb,  and  injoin  abfolute  reft.  The  wholq 
procefs  of  cure  is  moft  accurately  delineated, 
and  fome  appoiite  remedy  prefcribed  to  effedt 
every  intention,  as  if  art  M^ere  fufficient  for 
it  all,  and  nature  had  nothing  to  do  in  the 
bufinefs.  And  indeed,  were  ulcers  fuch  very 
tracflable,  methodical  things,  as  the  pidlure 
reprefents,  memory  might  fupply  the  place  of 
judgment,  and  this  part  of  furgery  would  be 
reduced  to  arithmetical  exadlnefs.  Bup  he 
whom  pradlice  has  made  moft  converf^nt  with 
nature,  well  knows  that  her  operations  and 
the  arrangem.ents  of  fcience  too  little  refemble 
each  other. 


*  Compofiti  ulceris  ad  curationem  multae  funt  indicationes 

prOpofltX,  PAREYf 
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It  is  univerfally  admitted,  however,  that  ex- 
cept an  ulcer  becomes  clean,  it  will  not  cica- 
trize, though  pra6litioners  are  not  fo  well 
agreed,  concerning  the  belt  means  of  bringing 
it  about.  But  we  are  always  to  know  our 
proper  place,  art  being  in  this,  and  in  every 
other  inflance,  a  mere  hand-maid  to  nature,  to 
lend  afliftance  in  a  manner  the  moft  agreeable 
tQ  her  own  laws.  In  the  introduction  to  this 
little  work,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  re- 
duce the  principles  of  the  cure  of  ulcers  to  two 
only,  viz.  an  attention  to  the  general  vigour 
of  the  conftitution,  and  to  the  a6lion  of  the 
parts ;  but  with  this  view,  it  may  be  necef- 
fary  to  pay  fome  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
different  procefles  that  are  going  on  in  the 
healing  of  every  ulcer.  There  is,  it  has  been 
intirriated,  a  production  of  new  fubftance  in 
its  cavity,  and  a  condenfation  of  its  furround- 
ing  parts  to  a  certain  level  and  extent.  The 
former  of  thefe,  indeed,  is,  I  believe,  very 
inconliderable ;  it  is,  however,  by  the  union 
of  the  two,  that  nature  accomplifhes  her  end. 
That  thefe  procefles  do  take  place,  may  be 
known  by  an  examination  of  the  fubftance 
which  is  formed  in  the  cavity  of  every  cica- 
trized ulcer ;  and  by  the  apparent  evennefs  of 

the 
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the  neWfy  formed  cicatrice  with  the  neigh- 
bouring parts.  And  every  one  muft  have  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  lofs  of  fubftance  is  more  evi- 
dent at  forae  months  diftance  from  the  time 
of  cure,*  than  on  the  firft  healing  of  the  fore. 

Now,  if4:he  prihciples  I  have  all  along  been 
laying  down,  as  well  as  thofe  laft  mentioned, 
are  at  all  juft  and  rational,  they  will  at  once 
ferve  to  difcover  the  impropriety  of  depend- 
ing upon  very  mild  applications,!  whilft  they 
inforce  the  expediency  of  the  means  I  have 
recommended. 

The  Cure,  it  has  been  faid,  is  brought  about 
by  the  general  vigour  t)f  the  fyflem,  and  the 


*  This  obfervation  has  been  long  made  in  the  cafe  of  thofe 
foveolas  which  remain  after  the  fmali-pox. 

f  Perhaps  the  very  beft  of  thefe  is  the  fuppurative  poul- 
tice fo  much  recommended  by  Mr.  Freke,  but  it  does  no- 
thing without  the  horizontal  pofition  of  the  limb ;  and  has 
even  then  been  too  frequently  ineffe6tual,  or  it  is  probable, 
would  not  have  been  difcarded  from  hofpital  pra6lice.  His 
intention,  however,  was  perfectly  rational,  which  was,  "  to 
fweat  out  the  difeafe  :"  an  idea  I  have  always  had  in  view, 
in  oppofition  to  that  of  drying  up  diflempered  parts  j  which 
muft  always  be  wrong.  But  the  former  intention  may  be 
much  better  accomplifhed  by  other  means,  that  do  not  re- 
quire reft  and  confinement. 

adion 
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adiJGn  of  the  parts,  together  with  an  ab- 
forptioini  of  thofe  contiguous  to  the  ulcer,  the 
mofl;  appofite  to  which  indications,  are  good 
diet,  exercife  and  bandage,  with  the  external 
ufe  of  invigorating  applications ;  and  how 
much  may  be  effected  by  them,  experience 
^lone  can  demonftrate,  and  it  is  a  principal 
defign  of  this  treatife  to  fet  forth,  I  am  happy, 
however,  to  find  an  author  of  coniiderable 
efteem,  and  amongft  the  bed  of  the  later 
praftitioners,  fo  much  of  my  mind,  I  mean 
Wiseman,  who  had  continual  recourfe  to  warm 
and  a6live  applications,  and  rarely  drelTed  an 
ulcer  on  the  leg  in  the  firft  ftage  of  the  cure, 
without  mere,  corrofiv.  ruber  in  one  form  or 
other.  By  this  means,  and  the  help  of  a  rol- 
ler, or  laced-ftocking,  he  fucceeded  much 
better  than  moft  practitioners  have  done  fince, 
with  all  our  improvements.*     And  I  am  fa^ 

*  "Notwit'lifianding  all  fciences  have  been  improved  by  re- 
ducing them  to  a  ftate  of  fimplicity,  yet,  in  an  attempt  to 
purify  them,  artifts  have  been  fometimes  led  to  overlook  the 
principles  on  which  fome  pradice  has  been  founded,  and 
iiave  therefore  difcarded  many  things  that  were  valuable — 
like  fome  unprincipled  empiric,  who  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
an  imaginary  ill-humour  in  the  blood,  direds  fo  large  a 
quantity  to  be  taken  away,  as  reduces  his  patient  to  a  worfe 
difeafe  than  he  laboured  under  before;  forgetting  that  the 
good  and  bad  blood  would  run  out  together. 

See  Thoughts  ujion  Amjmtation  by  Dr.  Kirkland, 

tisfied 
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tisfied  from  what  I  have  experienced,  that  had 
he  allowed  his  patients  to  walk,  and  by  the 
help  of  a  flannel  roller,  had  made  a  ftill  tighter 
compreflion  than  the  laced-ftocking  can  plea- 
fantly  admit,  or  indeed  can  effed:,  and  had 
been  yet  bolder  in  the  ufe  of  ftimulating  ap- 
plications, he  would  not  have  had  reafon  to 
complain,  that  healing  fome  kind  of  ulcers  is  in 
general  only  a  palliative  cure.  For  it  has  been 
very  evident  in  reading  his  cafes,  and  com- 
paring cHem  with  my  own  experience,  that  the 
principal  things  which  he  failed  in  (befides 
forbidding  his  patients  to  walk,  which  it  fhould 
feem,  was  not,  however,  always  the  cafe),  was 
the  not  continuing  his  ftimulating  applica- 
tions much  longer  than  he  did,  and  his  chang- 
ing them  for  very  drying  ones  in  the  end, 
in  order  to  haflen  the  formation  of  the  cica- 
trice. See  his  cafes,  in  chap.  x.  particularly ; 
in  reading  which,  I  could  not  avoid  being 
furprized  he  had  not  himfelf  made  the  re- 
mark. The  like  obfervations  may  be  made 
on  Dr.  Turner,  who  wa^  in  many  refpedls 
but  a  copyer  from  him,  but  in  others,  feems 
to  have  had  an  advantage ;  and  had  he  been 
well  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  the  rol- 
ler, and  been  lefs  fond  of  abftincnce  and  reft, 
would  have.fet  an  example,  which  after-prac- 
titioners 
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titioners  would  have  made  but  little  improve- 
ments on. 

These  things  then,  viz-.  Exercife,  Bandage, 
and  active  Applications,  may  be  folely  de- 
pended upon  in  ordinary  cafes;  and  where 
there  is  no  fpecific  poifon^  nor  other  manifeft 
evil  in  the  habit,  they  will  effeft  every  thing 
in  this  clafs  of  ulcers,  which  art  hath  hitherto 
accomplilhed  by  reft,  diet,  and  rr.edicine; 
and  will,  moreover,  effc(5l  fuch  a  cure  as  will 
ftand  through  all  the  ordinary  fituations  of 
life. 

Any  common  digeftive  is  rendered  deter- 
five  in  the  degree  it  may  be  thought  fit,  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  calomel,  corrofive  fub- 
iimate,  the  white,  or  red  precipitate,  or  by  a 
fmall  portion  of  verdigreafe ;  or  we  have  a 
very  excellent  one  ready  made  to  our  hands,  the 
ung,  hydrarg.  nitrati:  but,  however  uncom- 
mon the  pradlice,  it  is  fometimes  better  to  ufe 
the  red  precipitate  alone  in  the  firft  ftage  of 
the  cure,  than  to  mix  it  with  the  digeftive ; 
and  this  the  ulcer  will  alfo  readily  bear,  when 
exercife,  and  a  good  diet  are  allowed.  And 
here  it  is,  that  the  judgment  of  the  furgeon 
difcovers  itfelf,  in  adapting  his  dreftings  to 

the 
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the  nature  of  the  ulcer,  which  (laying  alide 
the  refinements,  and  nice  diftindlions  I  have 
ventured  to  difcardj  muft  by  one  mean  or 
other,  be  brought  to  difcharge  laudable  pus, 
whatever  appearance  its  furface  may  have; 
for  nothing  goes  on  well  till  this  is  efFecfled. 
On  the  other  hand,  furgeons  have  generally 
been  too  eafily  fatisfied,  efpecialiy  in  regard 
to  old  fores;  and  if  the  ulcer  has  but  appeared 
clean,  it  has  been  prefumed,  that  all  has  been 
going  on  well.  To  this  end,  therefore,  vari- 
ous trifling  applications  have  been  made  ufe 
of,  fuch  as  wafhijig  with  a  ftrong  decodlion  of 
hemlock,  drelling  the  ulcer  with  the  gaflric 
juice,  and  other  light  ftimulants,  or  aftrin- 
gents,  or  covering  it  with  fedative  and  emol- 
lient poultices.  But  all  this  is  inviting  a  fore 
to  heal  up  at 'any  rate,  and  by  leaving  the 
difeafe  at  the  bottom,  has  infured  its  break- 
ing out  again.  But  not  only  mufb  the  furface 
be  clean,  but  the  granulations  firm,  and  fuch 
a  plentiful  digeftion  promoted,  as  may  liberate 
the  veffels,  reftore  the  due  tone  of  the  parts, 
and  furnifh  laudable  pus.  This,  the  moft  in- 
veterate ulcers  on  the  legs  may  be  brought  to 
afford,  as  freely  as  fores  feated  any  where  elfe; 
ujilefs,  perhaps,  thofe  on  the  head  are  ex- 
cepted, which,  1  think,  furnifh  pus  more  per- 

fedly 
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fedlly  album y  l^ve,  et  <equale^  than  thofe  of  any 
other  part. 

Probably  nothing  but  experience  can  in- 
duce any  one  to  think,  how  ealily  this  may,  in 
ordinary  cafes,  be  efFeded  by  powerful  digef- 
tives,  and  exercife,  and  how  foon  afterwards 
many  troublefome  fores  put  on  a  proper  ap- 
pearance, and  are  brought  into  a  healthy,  and 
healing  condition.  But  where  thefe  things 
fail,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  more  powerful 
means,*  and  fuch  as  no  furgeon  is  ever  at  a 
lofs  for ;  which  if  freely  applied,  interpofing 
lenient  applications  if  the  appearance  of  the 
fore  feems  to  demand  them,t  will  deftroy  the 
foul  furface,  and  give  nature  (ajffifted  by  a 
good  diet)  an  opportunity  to  exert  herfelf; 
a|id  as  Hoffman  fays  on  this  very  occafion, 
*'  ex  voto  fuccedit  confolidatio," 


*  "  Vvilnera  maligniora  valentioribus  egent  remediis  j  ira- 
beciliioribus,  autem,  mitiora." 

Galen.     De  Comjiend.  Med.  Lib.  iv. 

f  In  cafes  wherein  the  author  has  made  ufe  of  any  reme- 
dies out  of  the  common  way,  he  has  in  this  edition  pointed 
them  out,  and  defcribed  the  kind  of  fores  that  may  calWo? 
their  ufe  j  though  in  this  clafs  of  ulcers  fuch,  infiances  are 
very  few. 

Perhaps, 
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Perhaps,  one  of  the  befl:  applications  of  this 
kind,  is  the  mere.  cor.  ruber,  very  finely  levi- 
gated ;  this  is  peculiarly  ufeful  in  fome  fmall 
and  obftinate  ulcers  prefently  to  be  noticed, 
nor  will  it  be  immediately  fufpefted,  with 
what  freedom,  and  frequency  this  adive 
mineral  may  be  applied.  It  may  be  faid  of 
this,  as  Hippocrates  fays  of  fridtions,  that  it 
foftens  the  hard,  ftrengthens  the  relaxed  fibresj, 
deftrbys  the  unfound,  ftimulates  and  elevates 
the  growing  flefh ;  that  it  promotes,  or  di- 
miriifhes  difcharge,  and  keeps  open,  or  heals 
up  the  ulcer,  juft  as  you  would  dircd:  iti 
Nor  is  this  faying  too  much  of  it,  with  refped: 
to  a  great  number  of  cafes,  for  all  this  is  a  very 
certain  confequence  of  a  proper  ufe  of  it, 
where  a  tight  bandage  is  applied,  and  ade- 
quate exercife  allowed.  But  then,  it  has  been^ 
hinted  that,  for  fome  of  thefe  purpofes,  (which 
will  hereafter  be  fpecified)  it  muft  be  ufed 
with  great  freedom,  and  be  often  repeated; 
and  inftead  of  being  lightly  fprinkled  over  an 
ill-conditioned  furface,  the  ulcer  muft  be 
filled*  with  it,  the  furgeon  taking  up  a  large 
pinch  of  it,  and  plugging  up  the  fore.         ^ 

It 

*  While  I  was  engaged  in  drawing  up   this  httlfe  tradi,  I 
chanced  to  meet  with  more  authority  for  the  above  practice 

than 
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It  has  been  faid,  that  the  above  pradlice  is 
particularly  ufeful  in  many  fmall  ulcers ;  but 
even  in  large  fores,  fomething  of  the  fame 
kind  will  be  found  necelTary.  The  foul  fur- 
face  muft  be  removed,  and  the  fore  brought 
to  the  flate  of  a  frefli  v^^ound,  which  can  be 
done  only  by  the  diflempered  parts  being 
melted  down  (as  it  is  ufually  faid)  by  powerful 
digeftives,  or  deftroyed  by  corrofives;  and 
till  this  be  done,  fome  obftacle  or  other  will 
continually  arife,*  but  this  once  effeded,  you 
remove  the  greateft  hinderance  to  the  cure* 
And  it  may  be  more  eaiily  done  than  is  gene- 


than  I  expeded,  for  looking  over  Wiseman,  T  found  hirii 
making  ufe  of  the  very  expreffion  ;  to  vifhich  praftice,  I  am 
fatistied,  he,  as  M^ell  as  Dr.  Turner,  owed  much  of  their 
fuccefs.  The  former  tells  us  he  performed  cures  -on  ulcers  of 
""the  legs  in  as  few  weeks,  ^is  the  patients  had  been  years  under 
the  hands  of  thofe  he  calls  the  barber  chirurgeons  of  the  time. 
Book  it.  Chaji.9. 

*  Ulceribus  haud  diligenter  deterfis,  hyperfarcofis  fuper- 
venire  folet.  Parey,  De  Ulceribus. — See  alfo  Rhazes,  Lib, 
Di-^>is.  caji.  1 34,  138.  In  which  cafe  (fays  a  modern  writer) 
*'  the  granulations  are  either  foft  and  fpongy,  and  arife  only 
from  the  furface  of  the  ulcer,  or  elfe  rife  too  high  in  the 
form  of  fungus,  or  foon  ceafing  to  fhoot,  are  not  followed  by 
a  difpofition  to  form  a  cicatrice  j  or  if  the  ulcer  heals,  it  foon 
"breaks  out  again." 


rally 
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rally  imagined,  and  though  the  fucceeding 
furface  Ihould  put  on  the  fame  unpleafant 
appearance,  after  the  firil,  or  even  fecond  ap- 
plication, yet  the  amendment,  though  gra- 
dual, is  certain,  and  the  pain  is  lefs  fevere  ' 
than  might  be  expedled.  The  digeftives  are 
Hill  continued  when  the  efcharotics  are  left 
off,  and  the  parts  being,  by  thefe  means,  put 
into  action,  in  general  nothing  further  is  re-^- 
quired,  than  to  wait  till  nature  is  able  to  ac- 
compliih  her  proper  work.  The  want  of  this 
ability,  or  occalion  to  exert  herfelf,  is  the 
grand  impediment  to  the  cure,  but  this  re» 
llored  once  and  again,  will  efFed  every  thing 
that  is  required.* 


*  From  the  very  judicious  obfervations  on  the  Malvern-' 
•waters,  with  cafes  annexed,  publifhed  by  Dr.  Wall,  it 
fhould  appear,  that  the  good  effeds  produced  by  them  on 
ulcers  of  the  legs,  have  arifenfrom  their  volatile  fpirit.  Such 
an  idea  agrees  very  well  with  the  theory  I  have  adopted,  and 
;which  every  day's  experience  has  confirmed.  Dr.  Wall, 
indeed,  in  one  place  fpeaks  of  the  coldnefs,  and  aftringency  . 
of  the  Mal'vern-nuaten  externally  applied,  but  this  is  only  an 
opinion  he  has  taken  up  from  fome  cafes,  in  which  they  had 
not  proved  beneficial ;  for  he  obferves,  they  often  occafion 
fo  great  heat  in  the  part  as  to  induce  fuppuration  in  cold 
tumours,  and  that  in  almoft  every  cafe  where  they  have  been 
ufeful,  they  have  raifed  more  or  lefs  inflammation,  and  have 
©ften  occafioned  very  conflderable  pain  for  fome  days. 

K  Befides 
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Befides  the  abovementioned  ufe  of  the  pre- 
cipitate, for  the  purpofe  of  bringing  foul 
ulcers  into  a  good  ftate,  it  is  not  unfrequently 
neceflary  in  order  to  prefer ve  them  fo,  and  to 
promote  incarnation  ;  and  even  in  this  view, 
it  often  anfwers  much  better  by  being  fprink- 
led  upon  the  fore,  than  mixed  up  with  the 
digeftive.  I  know  how  much  that  mode  has 
been  objedled  to  by  the  late  Mr.  S.  Sharp,  who 
both  as  a  writer  and  praditioner,  I  fliould  be 
more  inclined  to  envy  than  to  cenfure.  Never- 
thelefs,  experience  is  the  beft  teftimony,  and 
*  has  demonftrated  to  me  how  much,  and  to 
how  great  advantage,  ulcers  on  the  legs  will 
endure, the  ufe  of  precipitate.  Perhaps,  an 
inattention  to  this,  has  been  one  occafion  of 
the  very  unfavourable  opinion  furgeons  have 
always  entertained  of  fore  legs,  and  of  the 
difficulty  of  their  cure;  but  fo  various  are  the 
inftances  I  have  feen  of  the  fpecific  power  of 
precipitate,  in  different  kinds  of  ulcers,  where 
every  common  application  had  been  ufed  to 
no.  purpofe,  that  I  can  recommend  it  with 
more  confidence  than  ever.  I  do  not  fpeak 
merely  of  foul,  or  callous  ulcers,  but  of  thofe 
very  aptly  denominated  dyjepdoticy  whereirr 
nothing  has  appeared  particularly  amifs,  but 
there  has  been  no  difpofition  to  heal.     The 

furface 
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furface  of  fuch  fores  has  fometimes  been  glaiTy, 
and  t|ie  edges  Iharp  and  angular  as  if  newly- 
divided  with  a  knife, '  without  the  leaft  difpo- 
litiorr  to  granulate  or  incarn,  but  at  the  fame 
time  not  of  that  irritable  nature  which  inclines 
them  to  fpread;  which  I  fhall  fpeak  of  under 
the  next  head.     The  free  ufe  of  the  precipi- 
tate, for  four  or  five  days,  though  it  has,  in- 
deed,    fometimes    produced    little    floughs  ; 
which,  however,  have  not  feemed  to  render 
the  fores  deeper;  has  put  the  atonic  parts  into 
adiion,  and  like  the  exhibition  of  the  cortex 
on  limilar  occa'fions,  has  removed  every  un- 
kindly appearance,   produced  a  difcharge  of 
good  pus,  and  difpofed  the  ulcer  to  heal.     I 
h^^ve  already  hinted  in  another  place,*  that 
this   ftands  no  longer  on  my  authority ;  the 
accounts  I  have  been  favoured  with,  from  dif- 
ferent  practitioners,    both  here  arid   on   the 
Continent,    fince    the  firft    edition    of   this 
treatife,  bear  a  diredt  teftimony  to  the  advan- 
tages the  Public  has  derived  from  the  hints  I 
then  ventured  to  throw  out.     Patients  have 
alfo  been  treated  in  this  way  in  different  hof- 
pitals,    where  the  good  appearance  of  large 
ulcers,   repeatedly   covered   with  precipitate, ' 

*  Additional  Preface  to  the  former  Edition. 

K  2  has 
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has  fully  anfwered  every  expectation  I  had 
formed,  pr  had  previoufly  experienced  in  my 
own  practice.  Some  confiderable  knowledge  in 
the  profefTion,  as  well  as  experience  of  this 
plan,  and  attention  to  the  efFecls  of  the  re- 
medies, are,  indeed,  elTentially  necelTary,  by 
which  alone  the  pradlitioner  can  be  enabled  to 
judge  how  long  he  may  continue  the  bold  ufe 
offo  a(!live  an  application:  for  it  fometimes 
happens,  that  one  day  too  long  will  offend  a 
fore  that  has  been  inexprefiibly  benefited  by 
its  ufe ;  whereby  the  cure  will  be  retarded. 
And  if  the  plan  has  met  with  lefs  fuccefs  in 
hofpitals  than  in  private  pradtice,  it  is  not  un- 
fair to  attribute  much  of  this,  not  only  to  the 
foul  air  of  the  wards,  and  the  improper  man* 
ner  in  which  (it  has  been  noticed)  a  tight 
bandage  is  fometimes  applied,  but  to  the  in- 
attention or  ignorance  of  fome  of  the  pupils  in 
this  refped:;  it  being  impoffible  for  the  fur- 
geon,  in  every  cafe,  to  lay  down  rules  fuffi- 
ciently  precife  for  the  pupils  to  follow,  which 
conftrains  him  to  fubmit  things  of  lefs  moment 
to  the  temporary  difcretion  of  the  drelfers. 

Having  fo  fully  flated,  and  endeavoured  to 
defend  the  principles  and  pradice  laid  down, 
it  remains  only  to  colled:  them  into  one  point 
of  view  ;  and  then  to  feled  a  few  of  the  vari- 
eties 
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eties  of  ulcers  to  be  met  with  in  this  clafs, 
with  the  treatment  of  each,  as  illuftrative  of 
the  feveral  indications  and  remedies  propofed. 
And  to  this  end,  it  feems  only  neceflary  that 
the  reader  fhould  be  reminded  of  what  has  all 
along  been  obferved  of  the  peculiar  circum- 
ftances  of  fores  on  the  lower  extremities,  and 
of  the  caufes  and  operation  of  thefe  peculiari- 
ties.— To  obviate  the  force  of  thefe,  by  proper 
bandage,  and  other  fuitable  topical  applica- 
tions, and  general  remedies,  tending  to  re- 
move, or  corredl,  the  atony,  and  other  ill- 
difpofitions  of  the  parts,  and  both  enable 
them,  and  the  fyflem  at  large,  to  mal<:e  fuch 
well-dired:ed  and  falutary  exertions  as  fhall 
place  ulcers,  fo  feated,  in  circumftances  as 
limilar  as  may  be  to  thofe  on  other  parts  of 
the  body,  has  been  the  leading  idea  through- 
out this  woj-k.  How  far  this  reafoning  may 
have  been  juft,  or  the  means  above  pointed 
out  may  appear  rational  and  adequate,  the 
reader  himfelf  is  nov/  called  upon  to  decide ; 
whilft  the  author,  for  his  part,  has  the  fatis^ 
faction  of  thinking,  that  fuccefs  has,  at  lealf, 
juftified  his  attempt,  and  given  fome  fancflion 
to  the  practice  he  ventures  to  recommend. 

Amongst  the  few  inftances  to  be  feledled 

from  particular  cafes,   is  a  fmall  ulcer,  fre- 

K  3  quently 
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quently  hinted  at,  and  for  which,  after  every 
other  mean  has  failed,  the  precipitate,  or  other 
efcharotic  is  a  fpecific.  It  is  improperly  ac- 
counted fcorbutic,  and  particularly  affecfts  the 
parts  about,  and  even  belov/,  the  ankles ; 
which,  indeed,,  cannot  therefore  properly  be 
called  a  fore  leg.  This  is  exquilitely  painful, 
and  for  fome  time  appeared  difficult  of  cure 
without  relling  the  limb,  fo  little  advantage 
being  obtained  from  the  roller  ;  which  cannot 
be  made  to  afford  much  comprcffion  below 
the  feat  of  the  fore.  It  v/as  in  thefe  cafes 
more  efpeciallj^,  that  JVifeman  preferred  a 
laced-ftocking,  becaufe  (as  he  tells  us)  he 
*'  could  not  with  a  roller  make  afuitable  com- 
preffion  fo  near  the  ankle,  without  cauling  a 
fwelling  on  the  foot."  But  this  is  certainly  a 
miftake,  for  having,  at  firft,  found  the  fame 
difficulty,  I  was  foon  able  to  remedy  it,  by 
carrying  the  roller  feveral  times  over  the  ankle 
and  foot,  fo  as  to  leave  no  part  but  juft  the 
point  of  the  heel  uncovered  by  the  roller ;  and 
by  this  means,  I  alfo  make  a  tolerable  com- 
preflion  below  the  ulcer  itfelf :  to  which  in^ 
tentions,  the  circumftance  of  the  roller  being 
made  of  flannel,  very  greatly  contributes. 
Thefe  cafes  are  often  attended  with  a  con- 
liderable  puffinefs,  and  a  tetterous  appearance 
of  the  furrounding  Ikin,  accompanied  with  a 

thin 
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thin  and  acrid  difcharge,  which  renders  the 
parts  additionally  tenders  whilft  the  little  ulcer 
is  almoft  perfedlly  dry,  and  cannot  eafily  be 
brought  to  fuppuration,  till  the  complaint  of 
the  fkin  is  removed.     This    I   once   thought 
was  relieved  by  bathing  the  parts  in  Nevilholt 
water,   as  lately  recommended   for  this  pur- 
pofe,  but  I  foon  learnt,  is  much  more  fpeedily 
removed  by   drying  applications,    which  in- 
fcead  of  the  common  cerate,  may  be  fpread 
on  lint,  or  linen  cloth,  and  applied^  oVer  the 
ufual  drcfling  to  the  fore ;  for  which  common 
treacle  is  often  a  very  good  one,  as  well  as  for 
many  other  irritable  ulcers.     The  outer  dref- 
ling  may  confift  of  cerat.  alb.  with  bole  and 
powdered   alum;  or  the  ung.  deliccativ.  rub- 
rum,  or  in  more  obftinate  cafes,  a  comprefs 
of  linen  may  be  wetted  in  a  folution  of  facch, 
faturn.  and  vitr.  alb.  with  an  ounce  or  two  of 
camphorated  fpirit,  in  a  pint  of  fpring  water ; 
which,  notwithftanding  the  tumour,  and  heated 
appearance  of  the  part,  I  never  found  difa- 
greC'*     If  the  fore  fliould  not  fqon  change  its 

complexion. 


*  Thefe  affedioBS  of  the  fkin,  vulgarly  called  fcorbutic, 

have  ufiially  no  one  fymptom  of  that  difinal  complaint,  and 

being  merely  local,   Ihould  always  be  treated  as  a  difeafe  of 

the  fkin ;    for  true  fcorbutic  ulcers  are  of  a  very   different 

K  4  kindj 
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complexion,  on  the  difappearance  of  the  af- 
fedion  of  the  fkin,  the  little  ulcer  Ihould  be 
filled. with  precipitate,*  pulv.  angel.  difTolved 
lunar  cauftic,  or  any  fimilar  efcharotic,  and. 
tvhen  the  flough  is  come  out,  be  immediately 
repeated,  if  the  fore  Ihould  not  then  put  on  a, 
kindly  appearance,  which  it  certainly  will  in  a 
very  little  time ;  but  the  cure  will  not  fland 
if  this  be  neglecfted.  But  though  fo  much  has 
been  faid  on  the  bold  ufe  of  very  deterfive,  and 
even  efcharotic  applications,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, that  recourfe  need  not  always  be 
had  to  them  in  the  firft  inftance ;  but  when- 
ever lefs  adive  means,  aided  by  the  bandage 
and  exercife,  fhall  prove  ineffe(5lual,  I  reft  it 


kind,  and  will  not  endure  the  ufe  of  efcharotics.  See  Dr. 
Cullen's  Synoju  Hojolog.  alfo  Dr.  Lind,  on  this  difeafe, 
fart  ii.  chaji.  2. 

*  Wiseman  fpeaking  of  fuch  an  ulcer,  has  this  bold  ex- 
preffion,  which  I  doubt  not  was  the  refult  of  experience, 
"  the  beft  anodyne  had  been  to  have  filled  it  with  precipi- 
tate." Book  ii.  ch.  4. — He  was  not  afraid  of  the  confequence 
mentioned  by  Hijijtocrates,  or  knew  better  how  to  diftinguirti 
cafes,  than  to  be  in  any  danger  of  the  evil  he  mentions  ;  who 
fays,  "  Thrinon  Damouis  filius,  habebat  malleolum  ulcus, 
juxta  nervum  fane  non  purum,  huic  a  pharmaco  corrofo 
contigit,  ut  opifthotonos  moreretur." 

Ejiidem.  Lib.  v. 


Upon 
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upon  every  man's  experience  to  demonftrate 
the  utility  of  them. 

There  is  nothing  I  can  be  more  fatisfied  of, 
than  the  propriety  of  the  method  here  recom- 
mended. There  is  no  fmall  fore  on  the  leg 
ufually  fo  troublefome  to  heal,  by  ordinary 
means,  as  an  old  ulcer  near  the  ankle,  and 
there  are  fcarce  any  of  the  ancient  writers  but 
mention  it  as  fuch  ;  whereas,  there  is  no  ulcer 
on  the  leg,  that  is  fo  eaiily,  foon,  and  certainly 
cured,  when  properly  treated.  The  numbers, 
and  variety  I  have  feen,  leave  me  no  room  for 
doubt  on  this  head  ;  of  which  fome  have  been 
from  three  to  thirty  years  ftanding,  breaking 
out  again  as  conftantly  ^s  they  were  healed, 
and  inexpreflibly  painful.  But  if  not  of  the 
phagedenic  kind  (of  which  I  fhall  treat  in 
another  place)  are  perfedlly  cured,  in  a  few 
weeks,  by  taking  much  exercife,  and  drefling 
with  the  warmcft  digeflives,  or  (where  thefe 
fail)  by  a  free  ufe  of  precipitate,  and  a  ban- 
dage. This  may  be  very  tightly  applied,  if 
no  true  inflammation  attends,  or  as  foon  as  this 
fhall  be  removed  by  bleeding,  and  a  few  days 
application  of  Freke's  luppurative  poultice  -* 


*  See  his  Art  of  Healing—his  poultice  confifted  of  figs, 
onions,  marihmallows,  and  white  lily  roots, 

which 
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which  it  will  be  fometimes  proper  to  begin 
with,  if  the  ulcer  is  deep. 

Since  the  firfl  edition,  I   have  had  an  in- 
iTance  of  the  efficacy  of  the  precipitate,  in  a 
for^  on  my  own  ankle  occafioned  by  a  burn. 
A   fmall  and   very  painful   little   efchar   was 
formed,  which,  after  I  was  tired  of  poultices 
and  other  emollient  applications,  and  common 
digeftives,  I  loaded  with  precipitate  twice  a 
day,  and  applied  a  tight  flannel  roller ;  which 
I   Ihould  have  done  fooner,  had  it  not  been 
fo  recent  a  fore.     The  fmall  fize,  and  drynefs 
of  the  ulcer,  induced  me  to  drefs  it  fo  often ; 
and  by  this  means,  a  kindly  fuppuration  foon 
took  place,  which  feparated  the  flough.     Ima- 
gining, now,  the  little  ulcer  might  be  healed 
hy  any  common  means,  I  made  ufe  only  of  a 
few  turns  of  a  linen  roller,  to  fecure  the  dreiT- 
ings,  and  for  feveral  days,  applied  nothing  but 
eeratum  album,  and  afterwards,  common  di- 
geftives ;  but  one  flough  formed  after  another, 
whilft  under  this  courfe.     I  then  returned  to 
my  flannel  roller  and  drefled  again  with  pre-? 
cipitate,  which  I  fprinkled  on  the  fore  every 
day.     After  this  no  more   floughs  appeared, 
and  the  ulcer  healed  kindjy,  under  the  con- 
flant  ufe  of  the  precipitate. 

There 
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There  is  another  fpecies  of  fmall  ulcers,  ac- 
counted difficult  to  heal,  that  is  likewife,  inr*- 
properly,  termed  fcorbutic,  and  is  exceedingly- 
painful,  though  without  any  tumour  of  the 
limb  ;  and  fometimes  attacks  young  and  ro- 
bull  people.  Thefe  fores  are  difperfed  over  a 
great  part  of  the  leg,  particularly  along  the 
fpine  of  the  tibia;, are  generally  round,  and 
rather  deep,  with  thickened  edges ;  and  are 
often  not  larger  than  peas  :  whofoever  has  once 
noticed  them,  will  readily  diftinguifh  them 
from  every  other  fore.  Though  difficult  to 
be  healed,  and  difpofed  to  break  out  again, 
as  they  certainly  are,  when  treated  upon  the 
lenient  plan,  frequently  nothing  more  is  ne- 
celTary  than  to  bathe  the  limb  for  a  few  nights 
in  tepid  fait  and  water ;  to  drefs  the  ulcers 
with  precipitate  and  digellive,  and  apply  a 
very  tight  bandage,  which  immediately  re- 
moves the  pain ;  and  I  have  known  fuch  ul- 
cers, though  of  long  flanding,  perfedly  healed 
in  ten  or  twelve  days.  Should  others,  how- 
ever, prove  obftinate,  from  having  their  feat 
on  more  tendinous  parts  of  the  leg,  the  oint- 
ment muft  be  made  more  active  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  lapis  infernalis ;  which  forms 
an  admirable  dreffing  for  many  dyfepulotic 
fores. 

There 
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There  are  other  fmall  old  ulcers,  which  of- 
ten require  a  peculiar  kind  of  drefling,  merely 
from  their  being  feated  on  tendinous  or  liga- 
mentous furfaces,  fuch  as  the  inftep  and  lower 
parts  of  the  leg.  On  this  head,  I  need  only 
to  obferve,  that  common  treacle  with  frefh 
lemon  juice  boiled  up  in  it,  agrees  with  them 
fo  well,  that  they  require  nothing  more,  un- 
lefs  it  be  to  have  the  furrounding  parts  touch- 
ed with  a  lotion  of  the  tindur.  martis  cum 
fpir.  falls,  fufficiently  diluted  ;  both  which  ap- 
plications fhould  be  continued  as  long  as  the 
fores  remain  in  a  very  irritable  flate,  I  fhall 
juft  remark,  that  the  like  dreilings  agree 
equally  well  with  many  foul  ulcers,  that  are 
irritated  with  moft  other  dreflings. 

I  have  alfo  met  with  other  deep,  and  pain- 
ful ulcers,  fomewhat  larger,  of  no  regular 
figure,  nor  confined  to  any  particular  parts, 
for  which  the  fine  powder  of  bark  is  often  a 
good  drefling.  After  the  ulcer  has  been  filled 
with  this,  morning  and  night,  for  a  few  days, 
and  covered  with  a  good  digeftive,  fuch  fores 
will  begin  to  fill  up  with  firm  and  florid 
granulations,  and  will  lofe  their  morbid 
fenfibility ;  but  if  they  Ihould  not,  the  fur- 
face  mull  be  deftroyed  by  precipitate,  as  for- 
merly 
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merly  direded,  and  trial  made  again  of  the 
bark,  if  it  fhould  feem  to  be  necelTary. 

In  ulcers  of  long  ftanding,  and  where  the 
conftitution  is  thought  to  be  concerned,  it 
fometimes  happens  that  belides  a  large  fore, 
the  leg  fhall  be  exceedingly  fvvelled,  with  hard 
tumours,  or  lumps,  in  one  or  more  parts  of 
it,  which  will  not  always  be  difTolved  by  the 
difcharge.  But  while  this  is  kept  up,  the 
application  of  a  large  piece  of  oil'd-filk  will 
produce  the  happieft  effects,  and  with  fafety 
difperfe  the  indurations.  And  as  it  fome- 
times  happens,  that  the  other  leg  will  be 
equally  fwollen,  and  exceedingly  hard,  though 
without  ulceration,  that  fhould  likewife  be 
rolled,  and  covered  with  a  like  piece  of  oil'd- 
filk;  which,  by  exercife,  will  daily  produce  a 
confiderable  perfpiration,-and  without  the  leaft 
alTillance  from  medicine,  will  bring  down  the 
hardnefs  and  fwelling,  by  the  time  the  ulcer 
on  the  other  is  healed.  This  dire(5lion,  how- 
ever trifling  it  may  appear,  I  have  found  fuch 
evident  advantage  from,  that  I  think  I  (hould 
not  have  done  juflice  to  my  fubjedl,  if  I  had 
not  made  particular  mention  of  it.  For  the 
like  purpofe,  the  leg  may  be  well  rubbed  with 
volatile  liniment  and  about  an  eighth  part 
of  mercurial  ointment ;  but  I  think,   I  hav« 

never 
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never  found  occafion  to  have  recourfe  to  any 
embrocation  for  this  fpecies  of  fwollen  Jeg, 
fince  I  firft  made  ufe  of  the  flannel  roller  and 
oil'd-filk. 

Having  now  faid  everything  that  can  be 
neceffary,  with  refpedt  to  cleanfing  and  in- 
earning,  and  pointed  out  a  few  ufeful  medi- 
cines, and  fome  particular  cafes  in  this  clafs 
of  ulcers,  I  fhall  clofe  it  with  fome  obfer- 
vations  on  healing ;  an  article  of  as  much 
importance,  as  any  that  has  been  noticed. 

This  laft  procefs  of  nature  is  by  no  means 
to  be  hurried  ;  and  if  every  thing  is  right, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer  become  found, 
no  particular  means  will  be  required  for  it,  it 
being,  in  general,  fufficiently  difpofed  to  heal 
of  itfelf,  and  will,  even  with  the  ufe  of  oint- 
ments not  a  little  deteriive.*  For  it  is  fup- 
pofed  (as  will  foon  be  explained),  the  more 
adtive  ones  have  been  weakened  already,  but 
not  fo  much  as  to  become  mere  greafy  appli- 
cations;   which    (efpecially  warmed    ones,fj 

*  Wiseman  particularly  notes  having  cleanfed,  incarned, 
und  healed  ulcers  on  the  legs,  by  the  ufe  of  precipitate. 

f  See  Bell,  On  Ulcers,  in  regard  to  the  relaxing  nature 
of  warmed  applications.    Medio  tuujjimus  ibis. 

upon 
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upon  this  plan,  do  as  much  injury,  by  relax- 
ing the  parts,  aa-  do  very  drying  applications, 
when  ufed  to  haften  the  produdion  of  cica- 
trice. 

If  this  latter  be  attempted  too  foon,  and 
efpecially  if  early  recourfe  be  had  to  drying 
applications,  the  furgeon  will  foon  perceive 
his  miftake.  The  ulcer  being  only  partially 
digefted^  like  thofe  treated  upon  the  lenient 
plan,  when  apparently  about  to  heal  up,  will 
burft  out  in  one  form  or  other.  This  will 
efpecially  follow  in  thofe  termed  conftitutionai 
fores,  attended  with  difeafed  fkin,  and  of  very 
long  {landing.  Here  fmall  ulcers  will  be 
formed  in  the  diftempered  parts  of  the  fkin, 
which  in  a  while  becomes  pappy,  and  denotes 
the  parts  underneath  to  be  unfound.  Hence 
matter  may  be  forced  up  by  preiTure,  through 
,many  little  orifices,  putting  on  fuch  an  ap- 
pearance of  difeafe  throughout  a  great  fur- 
face  of  the  limb,  as  may  difcourage  the  fur- 
geon from  expedting  a  cure,  without  a  great 
length  of  time,  and  alliflance  from  reft.  But 
all  will  go  well  notwithftariding,  under  the  ad- 
vantage of  good  rolling  and  exercife,  if  the 
difcharge  be  kept ,  up ;  for  the  exercjfe,  in- 
ftead  of  protrading  the  cure^  I  am  fatisfied, 

tends 
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tends  in  fuch  cafes,  diredly  to  enfure  it ;  and 
I  accordingly  always  defire  it  may  be  in- 
creafed.  All  that  can  be  necelTary,  is  to  lay  the 
fmall  contiguous  fores  into  one,  by  a  flight 
touch  of  the  lancet,  which  will  afford  very 
>  little  pain,  as  the  parts  are  now  become  per- 
fedlly  fodden,  and  the  fkin  parted  from  the 
edges  of  the  fore ;  or  fhould  this  be  objedled 
to  by  the  patient,  the  little  holes  may  be  filled 
up,  once  or  more,  with  precipitate,  and  the 
cure  will  go  on  as  effedlually,  and  almofl  as 
fpeedily  as  could  be  wifhed. 

It  was  faid,  the  digeflive  or  other  drefling, 
after  a  time  may  be  weakened,  and  this  may 
be  done  without  improperly  diminifhing  that 
difcharge,  which  it  has  fo  often  been  infifted 
upon  ought  to  be  kept  up  :  for  when  the  mofl 
adlive  remedies  have  been  ufed,  in  bad  cafes, 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  the  ftimulus  from  ex- 
ercife  will  fufHciently  maintain  it ;  and  it  is 
a  good  maxim  to  proceed  gradually  to  that 
change  between  a  copious  difcharge,  and  its 
total  fupprellion,  which  fhould  be  always  kept 
in  view  through  the  whole  of  the  cure. 

As  foon  then  as  the  fore,  however  large, 
puts  on  a  perfedly  healthy  appearance,  this 

change 
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cliange  in  the  drefling  fliould  begin,  which 
Ihould  be  repeatedly  weakened,  three  or  four 
times,  at  fuch  intervals  as  the  fizeof  the  fore, 
and  the  time  fuppofed  neceflary  for  its  cure, 
lliall  point  out.  But  great  caution  is  required 
not  to  be  too  hafty  in  this,  or  to  continue  it, 
if  the  difcharge  is  ftill  very  conliderable.  An 
attempt  to  fupprefs  this  is  always  improper, 
and  if  it  fucceeds,  will,  indeed,  divert  the 
difcharge  fome  other  way  for  a  time,  but 
without  any  advantage  to  the  patient ;  and 
the  matter  inftead  of  burfting  through  the 
ikin,  where  that  happens  to  be  difeafed,  will 
form  a  paffage  in  different  places  through  the 
furface  of  the  fore.  In  this  cafe,  the  band- 
age fhould  be  drawn  tighter  below  the  feat  of 
the  ulcer,  and  the  matter  by  preflure  with  the 
fingers,  at  each  drefiing,  fhould  be  carefully 
forced  up ;  the  furgeon  muft  likewife  return 
to  more  active  applications,  by  which  the  fore 
will  foon  recover  a  more  pleafant  appearance. 
But  if  no  fuch  change  fhould  prefently  take 
place,  either  more  time  is  required  to  cleanfe 
fome  diftempered  parts  in  the  ulcer,  or  elfe 
the  whole  fore  is  unfound  to  the  bottom.  In 
the  former  cafe,  time,  it  has  been  faid,  will 
do  every  thing  that  is  wanted  j  but  if  it  does 
not,  recourfe  muft  be  had  again  to  efcharotics, 
L  which 
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which  if  the  bone  be  not  difeafed,  ■will  invi- 
gorate the  parts,  and  foon  improve  the  dif- 
charge  ;  or  if  flronger  be  ufed,  a  thick  flough 
will  be  made,  and  the  furfacc,  the  moment 
that  is  thrown  off,  will  be  clean,  and  will  put 
on  a  promifing  appearance  again. 

Upon  this  head  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve, 
that  when  large  and  old  ulcers  are  brought  to 
a  copious  difcharge,  whilft  the  furgeon,  from 
their  unkindly  nature,  is  afraid  of  too  haftily 
weakening  his  dreffings,  though  the  ulcer  may 
be  very  confiderably  diminifhed  in  fize,  it  will 
often  be  proper  to  defend  its  tender  edges, 
and  new  fkin,  as  it  is  called,  with  a  little 
cerat.  epulot.  or  fome  iimilar  application.  But 
it  may  be  Itill  better,  in  very  irritable  ulcers, 
and  fuch  as  are  much  indifpofed  to  heal,  to 
fpread  a  margin  of  cerate  on  the  fame  drefling, 
that  the  whole  may  be  covered  with  one  piece 
of  lint,  by  Vv'hich  means  the  difcharge  finds  a 
readier  way  to  run  off;  a  matter  of  the  greateft 
importance  in  fuch  ulcers  as  are  ealily  offended. 
The  pledgit,  for  this  reafon,  Ihould  likewife 
extend  confiderably  beyond  the  furface  of  the 
fore,,  efpecially  in  fmall  ulcers,  or  the  tight- 
nefs  of  the  bandage  will  prevent  the  matter 
from  efcaping,  and  thereby  occalion  a  con- 
tinual 
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tinual  irritation,  which  will  difpofe  the  ulcer 
to  fpread.'^     But  though  cerate  is  allowed  of 

,  with 


*  The  dodrine  here  inculcated,  though  founded  upon  re- 
peated fads,  I  find  ftrongly  controverted  by  Mr.  Hitnter. 
"  When  treating  of-pus,,  in  my  letlures"  (fays  that  teacher) 
I  obferved,  that  I  was  inclined  to  believe  that  nxs  matter, 
of  ivhaie-ver  khid,  can  produce  any  effect  upon  the  part  that 
formed  it :  nor  do  I  believe  that  the  matter  of  any  fore,  let  it 
be  ivhat  it  luill,  ever  does,  or  can  do  any  hurt  to  that  fore  ; 
for  the  parts,  which  formed  the  matter  are  of  the  fame  na- 
ture, and  cannot  be  irritated  by  that  which  they  produced, 
except  extraneous  matter  is  joined  with  it, — If  what  I  have 
now  advanced  is  true,  wiping,  or  walhiiig  away  matter, 
under  the  idea  of  keeping  the  parts  clean  is  in  every  cafe 
abfurd."  See  his  Treatife  on  the  Venereal  Dijeafey  page  36, 
]>lote.  '   - 

It  is  fomewhat  unpleafant  to  have  to  combat  fentiments 
jvith  fo  refpedtable  an  opponent,  whofe  experience  as  a  fur- 
geon,  as  well  as  his'  phyfiological  attainments,  might  well 
claiift  a  reverence  from  the  moft  eminent  practitioners.  But 
the  doftrine  contained  in  the  above  extrad;  feems  to  be  far 
too  general,  and  I  think  may  lead  to  erroneous  practice  ;  for 
an  enemy  as  I  am  to  a  fcrupulous  attention,  and  rude  man= 
ner  of  always  wiping  off  all  the  difcharge  ^hat  may  be  fur- 
nifhed  by  ulcers,  I  am  equally  perfuaded,  that  much  mat- 
ter confined  upon  them  will, often  occafion  their  fpread- 
ing. — It  is  very  pleating,  indeed,  to  be  able  to  account  for 
the  changes  taking  place  in  difeafes,  and  for  the  operatipn. 
of  certain  remedies,  as  we  are  thereby  often  enabled  to  ex- 
pend the  application  of  the  latter  to  different  complaints, 
and  render  them  more  generally  ufeful ;  but  we  may  be  too 
pice  in  our  inquiries,  and  a  turn  for  theory,  and  phyiiologi- 
.C^l  difi^uifitions  may  poflibly  be  carried  too  far  ;  and  cer- 

L  2  ,  tainly 
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■with  the  view  I  have  mentioned,  the  ufe  of 
drying  applications  will,  by  no  means,  haften 
the  cure  in  this  clafs  of  ulcers,  which,  per- 
haps, contains  much  the  greateft  number. 

It  may  then  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
maxim,  that  they  Ihould  rather  be  fuffered, 
than  invited  to  fkin  over ;  and  to  fpeak  plainly. 


tainly  are  fo,  when  not  only  iinfupported,  but  contradicted 
by  fa<5ts ;  as  appears  to  be  the  cafe  in  the  prefent  inftance. 
For  though  it  ia  very  probable,  that  the  fyftem  may  not  he 
affeded  by  the  abforption  of  new  venereal  matter,  any  more 
than  inoculated  patients  are  by  a  freih  application  of  the 
variolous  ;  there  are,  neverthelefs,  other  ulcers  that  vs'iil  fuffer 
by  the  acrid  matters  which  they  fometimes  fecrete.  The 
difcharge  furnifhed  by  a  cancefpus  fore,  it  is  well  known, 
will  erode  the  Ikin,  and  extend  the  dimenfions  of  the  ulcer 
when  not  otherwife  in  a  fpreading  or  fphacelating  ftate  :  and 
the  like  will  happen  to  many  other  fores  when  there  is  nq 
admixture  of  foreign  matters.  To  prove  this,  let  an  ulcer 
on  the  leg  be  drelfed  with  a  little  white  cerate,  or  any  other 
bland  ointment,  fpread  upon  lint,  aiid  afterwards  with  the 
like  fpread  on  a  thin  piece  of  fponge,  and  the  part  be  fo 
rolled  up  as  to  confine  the  difcharge  :  or  iliould  the  cerate 
be  thought  capable  of  communicating  this  property,  the  dif- 
ferent appearances  of  the  fore  will  be  Hill  more  evident  when 
dreffed  one  day  only  with  dry  lint,  and  another  with  fponge. 
In  a  certain  ftate  of  the  fore,  when  difcharging  plentifully, 
the  ulcer  will  be  either  foul  or  raw,  and  its  dimenfions  in- 
creafed,  under  the  former,  but  will  appear  frefti,  healthy 
and  granulating,  by  means  of  the  acrid  difcharge  being  more 
abforbed  by  thfe  latter.  ' 

I  would. 
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I  would,  efpecially  in  thofe  of  long  Handing, 
rather  irritate  than  coax  them,  for  I  know  they 
will  heal  in  the  end.     And  I  wifh  to  enforce 
this  idea  very  ftrongly,  as  of  the  greateft  im- 
portance,* and   to  recommend,  in  all  fufpi- 
cious  cafes,  and  efpecially  where  ulcers  have 
been  difpofed  to  return,  the  long  continued 
ufe  of  deterlive  applications,  not  only  till  the 
fores  have  long  put  on  a  very  florid  and  heal- 
thy appearance,  but  almoft,  or  intirely  to  heal 
the  ulcer  under  the  ufe  of  fuch  active  ap- 
plications ;  nor  will  even  time  always  be  loft 
in  fo  doing.     For  if  every  part  is  become  per- 
fedily   found,    the   bandage   will  furnifh  that 
warmth  which  inclines  them  to  heal ;  whilfl 
on  the  other  hand,  if  nature  be  not  yet  dif- 
pofed entirely  to  fupprefs  the  difcharge,  the 
furgeon,    as   hath   been   fhewn,    by  attempt- 
ing to  heal  up  the  fore,  will  have  great  part 
of  his  work  to  do  over  again.     For  this  rea- 
fon,    dry   lint,    blue  vitriol,!   or  hard   com- 

prefs^ 

*  Vide  pages  36,  37,  of  the  IntroduSiion. 

f  WisEMAxV  experienced  this  in  a  cafe  that  appeared  ^o 
be  going  on  well,  but  fuddenly  turned  foul,  and  in  a  few 
days  became  as  bad  as  ever.  (Book  it.  chap.  9.)  This,  how- 
ever, feems  to  have  been  his  ufual  method,  and  it  muft  be 
acknowledged,  that  fome  ulcers  on  the  legs  healed  in  this 
manner  may  liand  well,  but  there  is  no  adequate  rule  to 
L  3  determii:ie 
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prefs,*  fhould  very  rarely  be  had  recourfe  to  f 
though  I  know  they  have  fucceeded  for  a  pre- 
fent  cure  in  feveral  inftances.  The  cafe,  in- 
deed, is  different^  when  patients,  at  this  period, 
are  confined,  dieted,  and  purged,  (though  upon 
that  plan  fores  are  not  fo  foon  brought  into  a 
good  ftate;)  fuch  applications  may  then  both 
agree,and  expedite  the  healing  of  the  fore :  but 
fuch  ulcers  being  rather  deliccated  by  art,  than 
cicatrized  by  natyre,  many  fuch  patients  muft 
foon  make  application  again. 

The  habit  is  to  be  firft  gradually  relieved^ 
and  to  fpeak  a  popular  language,  the  humours 
are  to  run  off,  and  the  change  from  a  long 
accuftomed,  or  copious  drain,  to  be  cautioufly 
effed:ed ;  but  which  gradually  abating  as  the 
wound  diminifhes  in  its  fize,  nature,  however 
averfe  to  fudden  tranlitions,  will  when  left  to 
herfelf,  in  a  reafonable  time  find  fome  other 
vent.     This  remark,  and  what  has  been  faid 


deteiTnine  by  ;  and  therefore  would  a  furgeon  be  certain  of 
healing  an  ulcer,  and  perfecting  a  cure,  that  niufl,  not  be  his 
method. 

*  See  Mr.  Else's  paper  in  the  Med.  Obfifv.  and  Inqrdries, 
where  he  fpeaks  of  covering  the  ulcer  with  a  fheet  of  lead  j 
fo  alfo  a  late  French  author  ;  though,  indeed,  the  praftice  is 
Ycry  ancient. 

above. 
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above,  it  will  be  fuppofed,  is  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable to  ulcers  of  long  Handing,  but  al- 
though in  more  recent  cafes,  it  may  not  be 
fo  necelTary  that  nature  fhould  find  fome  other 
outlet  than  the  ulcer,  neverthelefs,  all  the 
above  reafoning,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  pradice, 
will  generally  hold  good  :  though  it  may,  per- 
haps, be  better  accounted  for  upon  very  dif- 
ferent principles.*  Experience  proves  that  few 
ulcers  on  the  legs,  though  brought  into  a  clean 
ftate,  ought  to  be  healed  by  any  other  means 
than  preferving  them  fo,  nor  will  any  other, 
under  the  dirediions  here  given,  in  ordinary 
cafes,  be  found  in  the  leafi:  necelfary.  Every 
furgeon  knows  very  well,  that  the  great  dif- 
ficulty refpedling  the  cure  of  ulcers,  and  more 
efpecially  thofe  on  the  lower  extremities,  is  to 
bring  them  into  a  good  and  healing  ftate,  and 
when  that  is  accomplifhed  an  entire  cure  will 
follow  of  courfe.  This  is  one  reafon  that 
wounds  on  the  head  fill  up  fo  readily ;  they 
are  not  long  in  a  foul  ftate,  and  therefore  after 


*  Having  already  offered  an  opinion  on  that  fubjedl,  (vide 
Wxe  Introdudion,  p.  40,  41.)  when  fpeaking  of  the  good  or 
bad  effeds  ulcers  have  on  the  conftitutioii,  which,  it  was  faid, 
were  probably  rather  owing  to  iriitation  than  the  difcharge  ; 
it  was  more  natural  to  exprefs  myfelf  here  in  the  common 
language  of  writers  upon  this  fubjed. 


4  a  few 
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a  few  days  ufe  of  fome  lenient  digeftive,  wane 
only  to  be  kept  ckan,  or  at  the  mofi:,  to 
have  their  luxuriant  granulations  kept  within 
bounds,  which  are  merely  a  confequence  of 
ftrong  digeftive  powers,  and  of  nature  over- 
doing her  part.  But  in  the  cafes  before  us, 
there  is  little  of  this  to  be  apprehended,  for 
it  has  been  faid,  the  conftant  and  firm  prelTure 
from  the  roller,  (which  may  be  increafed  as 
may  be  found  neceffary,)  wilj  always  keep 
down  this  loofe  fungus.  It  will  therefore  be 
fufficient  to  apply  a  mild,  defenlive  plaller, 
or  fometimes  one  more  drying,  (as  formerly 
recommended,  if  there  are  heats  on  the  fkin,} 
which  fhould  be  fpread  only  on  a  piece  of 
doubled  linen,  and  be  laid  over  the  digeftive; 
but  if  hard  comprefs,  or  merely  drying  ap- 
plications are  laid  on  the  fore,  the  ill-confe- 
quences  I  have  mentioned  will  generally  fol- 
low, or  the  fore,  for  want  of  proper  digeftion, 
will  break  out  again. 

Upon  the  above  plan,  however,  every  ob- 
jecflion  to  healing  the  ulcer,  as  well  as  our 
fears  for  its  return,  are  fufficiently  obviated, 
and  for  want  of  which,  the  author  of  the 
paper  in  the  Medical  OhJervationSy  appears  to 
have  obferved  the  above  unpleafant  effedsj 
for  if  old  ulcers  are  dried  up  inftead  of  di- 

gefted. 
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gefted,  and  (kinned  over  inftead  of  being 
cleanfed  and  incarned  ;  *  if  any  thing  is  ever 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  fuppreflion  of  an 
accuflomed  difcharge,  or  the  leaft  attention 
to  be  paid  to  the  depending  fite  of  a  wound, 
it  is  here  we  muft  expe6l  all  the  evils  that 
theory  fuggefts,  or  experience  is  faid  to  have 
proved.  But,  indeed,  it  generally  happens, 
that  ulcers  thus  healed,  form  a  callous  cica- 
trice, which  foon  falls  off  when  the  parts  arc 
not  found  underneath,  and  fo  prevents  the  mif- 
chiefs  expediled.  Whereas,  having  thoroughly 
digefted  the  ulcer,  and  brought  it  into  a 
healing  condition,  leave  it  to  nature  at  this 
particular  period,  and  not  only  will  the  cure 
be  effedual,  but  as  hath  been  obferved,  will 


*  Hippocrates  fpeaking  of  recent  ulcers,  hints  at  this 
expeditious  method  of  healing  under  particular  circum- 
flances,  but  how  inapplicable  to  the  cafes  before  us,  reafon 
and  experience  will  determine — "  aut  fi  quis  avertat  (viz. 
fuppurationeni)  ut  omnino  non  fuppurentur,  prseterquam 
V  neceffario,  eoque  pauciffimo  pure,  et  ficca  funt  quam  max- 
ime,  ex  medicamento  non  molefto," — though  in  another 
place  he  adds,  "  ulcera  non  purgata,  non  committi  folent 
etiamfi  adducuntur,  neque  fua  fponte  coeunt."  De  Ulceribt. 
§  V. — No  better  proof  however,  need  be  fought  for,  that 
fiich  is  the  general  mode  of  treating  ulcers  of  the  legs,  than 
the  candid  obfervatloa  of  the  anonymous  writer  mentioned 
in  tlie  Introduction,  page  39.     }>!ote. 

often 
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often  be  accomplifhed  in  as  little  time,  as  it 
is  ufually  done  by  rell,  diet,  and  purgatives, 
with  the  afliftance  of  all  the  alteratives,  as 
they  are  called,  that  I  have  ever  feen  ufed.     - 

One  caution  more,  however,  may  be  necef-, 
fary,  in  regard  to  a  circumftance  jull  now  men- 
tioned, the  healing  up  with  a  callous  cicatrice, 
or  fcab ;  oftentimes  not  ealily  avoidable  in- 
deed, and  as  feldom  thought  of  upon  the 
lenient  plan,  but  almoil  uniformly  an  occafion 
of  ulcers  breaking  out  again.  This  is,  how- 
ever, hf  no  means  fo  likely  to  happen  upon 
the  plan  recommended,  as  under  the  lenient 
one,  pradlitioners  being  often  glad  to  get  old 
tilccrs  healed  by  any  means  in  their  power, 
efpecially  in  hofpitals,  which  are  crouded  with 
them. 

It  were  needlefs,  I  apprehend,  to  inquire 
into  the  caufe  of  the  breaking  out  of  ulcers 
that  are  covered  in  part  with  a  fcab,  though 
it  were  eafy  to  advife  a  fpecious  theory ;  but 
the  fad  is  a  ftanding  one,  that  if  ulcers  are 
fuffered  to  heal  up  before  the  whole  of  the 
furface  has  been  covered  with  firm  granula- 
tions, or  if  after  this,  they  have  been  dried 
up  with  a  thick  fcab,  or  fuch  be  formed  af- 
terwards, they  will  be  apt  to  break  out  into 

worfe 
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worfe  fores  than  before.  Such  fcabs  arife 
either  from  the  furface  of  the  ulcer  becom- 
ing dry  in  different  parts,  in  the  form  of 
iflands,  as  they  have  been  called,  or  from 
the  thickening  of  the  edges  of  the  cicatrice. 
The  former  muft  never  be  allov^ed  of  in  this 
clafs  of  ulcers ;  but  fuch  fpurious  covering 
muft  be  deftroyed,  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer^ 
in  fuch  parts,  being  unfound ;  no  fore  on  any- 
other  part  of  the  body  ever  healing  in  that 
manner,  when  defended  from  the  air.  In  the 
latter  inftance  of  fcab,  when  the  fore  is  be- 
come fmall,  the  edges  of  the  new  cicatrice  are 
found,  from  day  to  day,  rifing  above  the  level 
of  the  found  Ikin,  as  the  cicatrice  advances 
on  the  furface  ;  and  certainly  indicates  a  fuc- 
ceeding  fcab.  This  is,  therefore,  to  be  prevented^ 
efpecially  in  ulcers  of  long  ftanding,  or  fuch 
as  have  difcharged  vety  copioufly,  and  in  pa- 
tients who  have  been  accuftomed  to  fore  legs* 
In  order  to  prevent  fuch  kind  of  healing,  the 
new  edges  fhould  be  well  rubbed  daily  with  an 
armed  probe,  or  be  fcraped  down  with  the 
fpatula  as  long  as  they  fnall  appear  thick  ;  and 
fhould  this  not  be  fufficient,  they  fhould  even 
be  deftroyed  by  lunar  caullic,  and  the  deterfive 
powers  of  the  dreilings  be  increafed.  This  may 
be  done  by  the  unguent,  hydrarg.  nitrat.  or 
the  cerat.  epulot.  with  precipitate,  by  which 

ulcers 
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ulcers  may  be  liealed  very  kindly,  and  on  the 
above  account,  I  have  obferved  this  fort  of 
dreflings  are,  in  many  cafes,  preferable  to  a 
weakened  digeftive,  in  the  laft  ftage  of  the  cure. 

Only  large  fores  will  afford  any  difficulty ; 
whatever  pain,  fwelling,  or  humours,  fo  called, 
attend  fmaller  ulcers  (of  this  clafs),  they  will 
occalion  very  little  trouble,  after  the  furgeon 
has  had  a  little  experience  of  this  method  of 
treating  them.  The  copious  difcharge,  which 
a  proper  diet,  exercife,  and  the  digeftives  al- 
ways produce,  remove  thefe,  and  many  other 
fymptoms,  that  are  found  fo  troublefome  on 
every  other  plan ;  and  foon  bringing  the  fore 
into  a  healing  ftate,  ufually  no  further  difficul- 
ties occur,  if  the  bottom  be  found.  If  there- 
fore, after  this  period,  a  large  ulcer  is  found 
indifpofedto  heal  up,  (though  there  be  no  other 
reafon  for  fufpedling  mifchiefat  the  bottom) 
and  the  ufual  ftimulants  are  found  ineffedlual, 
the  fore  after  the  ufc  of  them  Itill  continuing 
at  a  Hand ;  fomething  further  is  necelTary ; 
the  powers  of  nature  being,  in  fome  habits  of 
body,  often  infufficient  to  cover  a  large  fur- 
face  with  new  fkin,  without  other  affiftance, 
and  a  very  different  flimulus,  which  will  pre- 
fently  be  defcribed.* 

*  See  pages  178,  181, 

This 
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This  brings  me  to  the  Second  Clafs  of  ul- 
cers, which  in  feveral  refped:s,  requires  a 
treatment  different  from  the  preceding.  It 
was  a  juft  obfervation  oi  Amhroje  Parey,  "  ne- 
cefle  quoque  eft  varia  adefTe  medicamenta, 
viribus  pariter  et  virium  gradibus  diftindlaj" 
for  fays  he,  "  nihil  mirum  fit,  li  fuo  faepe  ex- 
cidant  fine,  qui  eodem  medicamento,  omnia 
maligna  ulcera  curant,  et  fanare  fe  poffe  pu- 
tant."* 

Under  this  head  then,  I  fliall  treat  that  fpe- 
cies  of  ulcer  called  cryfipelatous,!  or  herpes 
exedens,  occupying  merely  the  furfaces  of 
parts,  which  is  always  glaffy,  and  in  its  firfl 
ftage,  eafily  offended  by  every  unduous  ap- 
plication; alfo  many  fmall  ulcers,  attended 
with  an  eryfipelatous  affedtion  of  the  Ikin, 
furnifhing  a  copious,  and  almoft  cauftic  dif- 
charge-,  the  true  phagedenic,  and  various 
large  ulcers  in  very  old,  or  poor  people,  and 
in  patients  of  a  relaxed  fibre  and  habit;  in- 
cluding every  very  large  ulcer  of  long  ftand- 
ing,  with  the  like  pale,  and  loofe  furface,  the 

*  Caji.  9.  Lib.  xii.  f  Introdu£l.  p.  6. 

confequence 
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confequence  of  bad  health,  negleft,  or  in=" 
temperance.  Not  that  I  mean  to  imply  that 
no  very  large  ulcer  will  yield  to  the  former 
method,  nor  that  the  means  there  laid  down,, 
have  np  Ihafe  in  the  cure  of  thofe  now  to  be 
conlidered,  unlefs  the  eryfipelatous  be  faid  to 
afford  an  exception;  for  whatever  may  be  the 
circumftances  of  the  ulcer,  it  is  to  be  di- 
.  gefted  and  deterged,  before  we  proceed  to  in- 
earn.* 

Thefe  things  premifcd,  the  cure  of  every 
ulcer  is  to  be  undertaken  with  the  fame  inten- 
tions ;  powerful  fuppuratives,  digeflives,  and 
deterlive  applications  are  to  be  ufed,  and  we 
are  to  proceed  to  efcharotics  as  occafion  may 
require.  But  when  a6live  remedies  under 
every  form  are  found  to  difagree,  after  a  fore 
has  been  properly  digefted,  and  has  put  on  a 
tolerable  appearance,  it  is  to  be  ranked  in  the 
fecond  clafs,  however  fmall  it  may  be;  and 
efpecially  that  ulcer,  the  moft  obftinate  of  any, 
defcribed  under  various  namcs,f  and  ufually 

*  To  incarn  before  we  mundify,  or  deterge  before  we  di- 
geft,  is  bhilding  without  a  foundatron,  or  to  lay  fuch  founda- 
tion on  the  houfe-top.    Dr.  Turner. 

t  "e;\^.o?  ^ayiloiwv.o)!,  OF  Nojo^^  of  the  Greeks. — Ulcus  de~ 
pafcens,  rodens,  or  ferpens ;  ulcus  ambulativum  ;  ulcus  pu- 
tridum,  et  pliagedienicum. — L'ulcere  putride. 

known 
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linown  amongft  us  by  that  of  putrid  or  phage- 
denic— I  fhall  begin  with  the  eryfipelatous.       , 

I  HAVE  adopted  this  ternn,  for  the  want  of  a 
better,  to  defcribe  an  angry,  fuperficial  ulcer, 
which  is  fometimes  likewife  accompanied  with 
an  afFeclion  of  the  fkin  that  will  fpread  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  leg ;  and  chiefly  at- 
tacks the  aged  and  infirm.  It  always  furnilhes 
abundance  of  thin,  and  very  acrid  difcharge, 
efpecially  if  the  furrounding  fkin  is  afFeded, 
rendering  the  limb  intolerably  painful ;  and 
when  the  dreflings  are  removed,  frequently 
emits  a  fleam  like  boiling  water.  I  have 
known  poultices  and  fomentations  ufed  for  a 
long  time  to  no  purpofe ;  the  ulcer  either  not 
healing  at  all,  or  breaking  out  in  frefli" places 
almofl  immediately,  and  the  pain  ffcill  increaf- 
ing.  Purges  likewife  are  here  of  no  ufe;  as  to 
medicines,  opium  and  bark  feem  of  the  greatefl 
avail:  the  pain  mufl  be  mitigated,  and  the 
habit  be  ftrengthened.  The  dreflings  fhould 
likewife  be  calculated  to  prevent  fluxion  to 
the  part,  or  but  little  advantage  will  be  gained; 
and  in  this  fpecies,  I  have  never  feen  any 
harm  from  fupprelling  the  difcharge,  though 
the  remedies  fhould  increafe  the  pain  at  their 
firft  application. 

Having, 
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Having,  in  bad  cafes,  made  ufe  of  a  mild 
fuppurative  poultice  for  a  fhort  time,  to  cleanfe 
the  fkin,  and  empty  the  little  inflamed  and 
obftrudted  glands,  by  promoting  their  fup- 
puration,  I  always  apply  fome  digeftive  to  the 
deeper  parts,  for  two  or  three  days.  After 
which,  they  may  be  dreffed  with  an  ointment 
made  with  as  much  true  Armenian  bole  as 
Goulard's  cerate  will  take  up,  or  a  cerate  to 
which  fome  fine  crocus  martis  is  added,  in- 
ftead  of  the  pulv.  lap.  calamin.  whilft  the 
whole  limb,  when  the  fkin  is  affected,  Ihould 
be  well  dufled  with  the  fine  powder  of  bark, 
or  covered  with  the  unguent,  deficcat.  rubrum, 
and  after  awhile,  with  a  comprefs  wetted  in 
the  drying  folution;  made  with  facch.  faturni 
and  vitr.  album,  formerly  mentioned,^  toavoid 
loading  the  fkin  with  the  ointment.  With  fuch 
applications,  it  will  fometimes  be  ufeful  to 
give  the  cicuta,  and  aq.  calcis  minus  compof. 
or  the  Lijhon  diet-drink,  where  the  pain  has 
been  fo  far  abated  as  to  admit  of  laying  afide 
the  opium,  and  there  is  no  peculiar  indica- 
tion for  the  bark.  But  if  the  above  externals 
fhould  fail,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  the  aftrin- 

'  *  Page   135. 

gent 
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gent  folurion,  or  ointment,  I  (hall  prefcntly 
make  known,*  which  will  certainly  be  effec- 
tual ;  and  may,  I  hope,  in  many  cafes,  prove 
a  valuable  addition  to  chirurgical  pharmacy. 
This  is  of  itfelf,  the  remedy  for  thofe  fmall 
ulcers  attended  with  fuch  an  affedlion  of  the 
ikin,  as  will  caufe  a  fteam  to  rife  from  it  like 
boiling  water,  which,  after  applying  a  poul- 
tice a  few  days,  I  am  not  afraid  of  fuppreiling 
by  thefe  means  ;  and  indeed  have  found  medi- 
cines incapable  of  doing  it. 

Where  almoft  the  whole  leg  has  beeii  af- 
fedled,  a  fcurf,  or  fcab,  will  remain  for  a  con- 
liderable  time,  which  muft  not  be  haftily 
rubbed  oif.  But  the  parts  may,  now  and  then, 
be  touched  with  a  little  unguent,  hydrarg.  mit. 
and  at  other  times  be  wafhed  with  the  drying 
folution  till  the  fcales  fall  off' of  themfelves, 
or  are  very  eaiily  feparated  ;  at  which  time  the 
fkin  will  be  found,  and  perfectly  fmooth  un- 
derneath. In  all  fuch  cafes,  a  piece  of  oil'd- 
filk,  fhould,  now  and  then,  be  applied  under 
the  roller,  about  the  time  the  fcabs  begin  to 
loofen,  though  fome  of  the  fores  Ihould  not 
yet  be  healed  up ;  which  will  haften  the  fepa- 
ration  of  the  fcales,  and  take  off  the  ftiiFnefs 

*  Seepages,  ITS,  181."^ 

M  .         of 
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of  the  limb.  This  fliould  likewife  be  worn 
for  a  lliort  time  after  the  cure  is  completed, 
which  it  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  con^ 
tinuaiice  of^  but  mufl:  occafionally  be  laid  aiide> 
if  it  induces  too  great  moifture  on  the  Ikin ; 
and  the  flannel  roller  be  continued. 

There  is  a  fimilar,  but  lefs  violent  affedlion 
of  the  fkin,  attending  not  only  this,  but  fome 
ulcers  of  the  former  clafs,  which  may  be 
treated  in  a  manner  that  may  appear  ftrange 
on  the  firfl:  mention  of  it,  but  is  perfectly  fafe. 
This  is  lightly  dulling  the  fretted  parts  with 
precipitate  very  finely  levigated,  which  fo  far 
from  increafing  the  difcharge,  or  aggravating 
this  fpurious  inflammation,  ufually  checks 
them  very  foon ;  which  it  is  evident  fuch  a 
remedy  cannot  do  improperly.  I  was  myfelf 
furprized  at  the  firft  good  effedts  I  experienced 
from  it,  after  the  afore-mentioned  drying  ap- 
plica^ons  had  proved  lefs  friendly  to  the  parts 
than  ufuai.  This  appearance  of  the  fkin  in 
common  fores,  happens  generally  in  the  cafe 
of  fmall  angry  ulcers,  where  upon  the  healing 
up  of  one  or  more,  others  conftantly  break 
out  •;  which  nothing  I  have  ever  tried,  fo  often 
prevents  as,  the  treatment  here  recommended. 
But  fhould  any  of  the  excoriated  parts  get 
deeper  under  this  treatment,  and  a  little  ulcer 

be 
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be  made,  it  will  always  prove  lefs  ill-condi- 
tioned than  thofe  which  had  been  fpontaneoufly 
formed,  and  will  be  fooner  healed  than  thefe 
angry  excoriations  would  be,  by  any  fedative, 
or  drying  applications.  The  difeafe  feems  to 
be  in  the  febaceous  glands,  the  nature  of  which, 
Ihould  feem  from  the  remedy,  is  an  atonic, 
rather  than  phlegmonous  difpolition  of  the 
parts. 

From  thefe  I  pafs  on  to  the  phagedenic 
ulcer;  in  treating  on  which,  perhaps  every- 
thing will  be  faid,  that  can  be  neceflary  for 
any  other  large  and  troublefome  fore,  clafled 
under  this  general  divifion. 

This  ulcer  is  always  attended  with  an  ob- 
fhinate  callus  on  the  edges,  and  on  fome  parts 
of  its  furface;  is  often  ftreaked  with  red  lines, 
and  is  foul,  glafly,  and  fmooth,  or  refembles 
a  newly  made  wound,  where  a  portion  of  flelh 
has  been  rudely  torn  away  by  the  bite  of  an 
animal.  It  is  very  eafily  offended,  and  often' 
fpreads  and  eats  like  a  canker,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  common  efcharotics,*  (v/hich,  in- 
deed. 


*  See  Freke's  An  of  Healing.     See  aifo  Parey  from 

Gal£N,  "  nam  diuturnior,  et  copiofior  ficcantium,  et  de- 

M  2  "  tergentiurn. 
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deed,  it  will  fometiqies  do  under  any  ttc^t-^ 
tiient)  the  acrid  matter  either  dilTedting  its 
way  between  the  mufcleSj  by  deflroying  the 
cellular  membrane,  or  elfe  eating  through  the 
fkin^  Its  edges  always  put  on  an  irregular, 
and  unkindly  appearance,  are  often  fwelled, 
and  ftreaked  with  blood-veffels  like  the  bot-^ 
torn  of  the  fore,  and  are  difpofed,  from  their 
'laxity,  to  bleed  upon  the  flighteft  touch. 
This  ulcer  generally  takes  place  in  the  very 
poorert  people,  whofe  blood  is  broken  dowri 
by  hard  labour,  or  intemperance;  is  very 
difficult  to  cure,  and  when  very  large  often 
balfles  every  attempt  of  the  beft  hofpital  fur-^ 
geonsrf  ^ 

There  are,  however,  more  ways  than  one  of 
fubduing  many  of  thefe  obftinate  fores,  and  to 
this,  the  free  exhibition  of  the  bark  will  greatly 
eontribute.  The  efficacy  of  this  medicine 
may  frequently  be  greatly  increafed  by  being 
joined  with  aromatics,  or  in  women  whofe 
menfes  are  obftrudied,  with  chalybeates ; 
which  efpecially  in  that  form  prefcribed  by 


*'  torgentiuin  uftis,  ulceraexcavant  indies;  quare  (fays  he) 

"  piudens  videbit  medicus,   quando  a  valentioribus  deter- 

"  geiiiibus,  et  corrodeutibus  ad  mitiora  fit  digrediendum." 

"  Ca/i.  9*  Lib.  xii,^ 

the 
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the  late  Dr.  Griffiths,  is,  perhaps,  the  beft 
remedy  in  chlorotic,  and  other  cachochymic 
habits,  ever  adminiftcred. 

Where  the  patient's  fituation  will  conveni- 
ently admit  of  reft,  (though  indeed  the  reme- 
dies may  be  adminifte.red  without  it,*'j  a  fo- 
mentation ufed  for  a  few  days,  and  the  fup- 
purative  cataplafm,t  fupported  lightly  by  a 
flannel  roller,  about  a  week  longer,  never  fail 
to  lefferi  the  moft  troublefome  fymptoms,  and 
fo  far  to  fubdue  them,  as  to.  render  this  ulcer 
more  traceable  under  ordinary  means.  That 
kind  of  drefling,  belides  every  other  advan- 
tage, has  that  of  abforbing,  and  therefore, 
Iheathing  the  corrofive,  and  cauftic  difcharge, 
jncreafed  by  moft  other  dreffings,  to  the  great 
aggravation  of  the  fore. 


*  The  different  intention  with  which  a  common  bread 
and  milk  poultice,  and  that  now  recommended,  is  made  life 
of,  is  fuch,  that  although  the  former  is  feldom  of  much  fer- 
vice,  unlefs  it  be  preferved  warm,  by  the  patient  being  con- 
fined to  his  bed,  the  latter,  from  its  potential  warmth,  will 
anfwer  tolerably  well  when  lightly  fupported  by  a  flannel 
roller,  though  the  patient  be  fuffered  to  walk;  which  he  may 
do,  not  only  about  the  houfe,  but  to  the  furgeon's  to  be 
drefled,  or  examined,  as  I  have  repeatedly  proved. 

t  See  page  137. 

M  3  -       When 
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When  the  callous  edges  become  fo ft,  their 
inequalities  are  removed,  and  a  fine  fkin  be- 
gins to  cover  them,  the  poultice  may  be  dif- 
continued,  and  the  ulcer  be  dreffed  with  fome 
mild  fuppurative  ointm.ent,  with  the  occa- 
lional  addition  of  a  little  faturnine  cerate, 
which  is  peculiarly  friendly  to  this  irritable 
fore,  or  fometimes,  the  cerate  made  with  cro- 
cus martis ;  but  more  frequently,  the  beft 
application,  in  this  ftate,  is  Goulard's  cerate 
■  and  bole  juft  now  mentioned.*  By  thefe  means 
the  ulcer  will  become  manageable,  and  will  foon 
bear  more  efFed:ual  remedies.  This  period 
may  be  known,  both  by  the  appearance  of  the 
fore,  and  by,  now  and  then,  mixing  a  little 
red  precipitate  with  the  digeftive,  or  by  dref- 
fing  with  the  unguent,  hydrarg.  nitrat.  If  the 
ulcer  will  bear  thefe,  a  very  few  days  will  pro- 
duce a  wonderful  change,  healthy  granula- 
tions will  fhoot,  the  remaining  callofities  will 
difappear,  (which  may  be  haftened  by  re- 
peated fcarifications)  the  hollow  parts  will  fill 


*  Befides  experience,  fuch  ojnlments  have  the  fandion  of 
all  the  old  writers  from  the  time  of  Galen,  who  conflantly 
advife  fome  preparation  of  lead  with  the  abforbent  earths,  or 
other  powder,  for  this  malignant  and  eating  ulcer. 


vp, 
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yp,  andj  probably,  no  further  difficulties  will 
arife.  And  here,  I  mull  return  to  the  caution, 
feftina  lentCy  which  can  fcarcely  be  too  often 
repeated  with  regard  to  ulcers  on  the  lower 
extremities.  But  whenever  gentle  efcharotics, 
and  powerful  digeftives  are  found  to  difagree, 
recourfe  muft  be  had  to  lenients,  cither  fuch 
as  are  above-^mentioned,  or  at  times  more  fup- 
purative  ones,  according  to  the  particular 
appearance  of  the  fore ;  now  and  then  inter- 
poling  a  drelling  with  a  little  precipitate,  or 
fprinkling  the  fore  with  lapis  calamin.  and 
jnyrrhe,  whenever  the  cure  feems  to  be  at  a 
ftand. 

By  thefe  means  I  have  fucceeded  in  very 
troublefome  ulcers  of  this  fpecies,  though 
perfectly  intractable  at  firft  with  every  conlr- 
mon  digeftive,  and  abhorrent  from  ordinary 
deterlives ;  and  I  believe  they  will  generally 
fucceed  very  well  if  the  ulcer  is  fmall :  but  if 
it  be  very  large,  it  will  not  always  be  healed 
by  them,  without  reft,  the  bad  confequences 
of  which  have  been  often  adverted  to.  Mr. 
Freke,  indeed,  in  regard  to  thefe  cafes,  has 
fpoken  very  politively  of  the  effedis  of  his 
fuppurative  poultice,  but  it  will  certainly 
prove  infufficient  when  there  are  large  fungi, 
px  of  very  long  ftand ing.  The  difeafe  often 
'  M  4  runs 
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runs  too  deep,  with  too  hard  a  callus,  to  allow 
the  parts  to  get  unloaded/  and  however  fup- 
purative  the  poultice,  it  is  not  adive  enough 
to  anfwer  the  end.  The  hardened  parts,  how- 
ever, mull  be  removed;  and  it  may  be  proper 
in  this  place,  to  hint  at  a  method  of  treating 
them  that  is  often  preferable,  becaufe  much 
lefs  fevere,  than  the  cautery,  or  total  excilion 
with  the  knife.  It  is  true,  a  fungus  but  rarely 
occurs,  fo  as  to  prove  troublefome,  under  the 
plan  I  have  mentioned,  and  which  both  the 
bandage  and  exercife  have  a  uniform  tendency 
to  prevent ;  yet  it  fometimes  happens  that  a 
large  and  hard  fungus  is  formed  ready  to  our 
hand,  and  is  generally  the  confequence  of  a 
bad  bottom  to  the  fore.  If  this  arifes  from  a 
narrow  neck,  it  may  often  be  removed  by 
prefling  fome  fine  lint  pretty  firmly  round  its 
bafe;  or  if  this  fail,  a  tight  ligature  may  be 
eafily  pafTed  round  it.  But  if  the  bafis  be 
large,  and  it  fhould  not  feem  difpofed  to  yield 
to  digeflives  and  bandage  (which  the  fofter 
fungus  generally  will,  as  the  bottom  of  the 
fore  is  lefs  frequently  unfound,)  it  will  be  fuf-^ 
ficient,  in  moft  cafes,  to  make  one  deep  in- 
cifion  to  its  bottom,  after  which  its  fides 
will  frequently  wafte  away  by  digeflives  and 
bandage:  but  fhould  this  prove  infufhcient, 
efcharotics  fhould  be  fprinkled  between  the 

lips. 
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lips,  and  be  occafionally  repeated,  till  the 
fungus  fhall  fubfide.  This  effedled,  proper 
digeftives  fhould  be  continued,  by  which 
the  difcharge  will  be  kept  up,  and  every 
thing  Mr.  Freke  expelled  from  his  fuppura- 
tive  poultice  will  be  happily  accomplifhed, 
without  the  baneful  effedls  bf  reft  of  the 
limb ;  and  without  it^  he  never  looked  for  a 
cure. 

The  large  phagedenic  ulcer  is  the  only  one 
that  will  create  any  great  difficulty  to  the  ex- 
perienced furgeon;  fmall  ones,  of  whatever 
duration,  and  whatever  may  be  the  age  and 
conftitution  of  the  patient,  as  far  as  I  have 
feen,  are  healed  by  the  above  means,  with 
eafe,  expedition  and  fafety,  after  having  with- 
ftood  a  variety  of  others  under  a  tedious  con- 
finement. But  the  very  large  phagedenic 
ulcer,  which  is  eafily  put  out  of  humour,  and 
difpofed  to  fpread  on  every  little  occalion,  is 
that  which  will  prove  the  (kill,  and  fometimes 
try  the  patience  of  the  furgeon. 

However,  from  what  I  have  known,  I  can 
venture  to  recommend  a  method  to  others; 
though  it  is  confeiTed,  want  of  opportunities 
has  limited  my  experience  in  the  worft  fores 

of 
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of  this  kind,*  which  falling  to  the  fhare  only 
of  the  pooreft  people,  are  feldom  fetn  but  in 
large  hofpitals,  whieli  I  have  therefore  occa- 
fionally  vilited,  purpofeiy  to  make  obferva- 
tions  upon  ulcers  on  the  legs,  by  comparing 
fome  of  the  worft  cafes  with  thofe  I  have  been 
concerned  for.  The  poverty,  and  evil  cuftom 
of  thefe  patients,  indeed,  greatly  aggravate 
the  complaint,  and  though  the  plan  recom- 
mended be  ever  fo  well  adapted  to  the  difeafe, 
want  of  compliance  on  their  part  may  render 
it  abortive ;  and  it  is  poffible,  there  may  be 


*  in  on^  of  the  Medical  Journals,  anno  17.85,  we  have  a 
particular  account,  by  Leonard  Gillef/iie,  of  the  wonderful 
efficacy  of  lemon -juice,  as  a  dreffing  for  the  fcorbutic,  or 
putrid  ulcer  amongft  fea-men ;  and  the  public  has  been 
favoured  with  a  like  account  by  Dr.  Blane,  in  his  treatife  on 
their  difeafes.  How  far  this  application  may  be  ferviceable 
in  what  is  termed,  at  land,  the  putrid,  or  phagedenic  ulcer, 
I  have  had  no  fufiicient  opportunity  of  experiencing  jfince  I 
have  been  acquainted  with  thofe  publications.  However, 
from  the  ■  gQod  v/hich  I  conceive  has  been  effed;ed  from  a 
mixture  of  lemon-juice  and  treacle,  it  appears  probable,  that 
lemon-juice  alone  might  be  very  ufeful  in  fuch  fpreading 
ulcers,  particularly  from  its  tonic  qualities;  a  circumftance 
of  greqt  importance,  as  will  prefeptly  be  noticed.  At  pny 
rate,  however,  defirous  as  I  am  of  throwing  every  poffible 
light  on  the  treatment  of  ulcers  on  the  lower  extremities,  I 
thought  it  proper  to  communicate  this  pradice  to  fuch 
readers  as  rsiay  i}ot  h^vp  feen  the  ufeful  publications  that  lirfi 
repompfiended  it. 


foiB^  i 
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fome  cafes   that    will  yield  to  no  treatment 
"whatever. 

If  very  adliye  applications  are  ufed,  iqi 
the  form  of  an  ointment,  thefe  are  ofteil  molt 
advantageoufly  applied  to  the  large,  and  ir- 
ritable fore,  upon  a  thin  piece. of  fponge  ;  by 
which  means  very  deterlive  ointments  will 
agree  very  well  for  the  fhort  time  they  are 
neceflary,  when  they  would  otherwife  eat  the 
ulcer  into  holes,  and  give  it  a  raw,  dry,  and 
indigefted  appearance.  I  received  this  hint, 
from  what  Freke  fays  on  his  poultice,  that  it 
abforbs  the  acrid  difcharge,  whilft  it  conveys 
to  the  furface  of  the  ulcer  a  fuitable  appli- 
cation. This  led  me  to  reconlider  the  very 
frequent  ufe  the  ancients  made  of  fponge, 
which  is  one  of  the  many  valuable  remedies 
of  antiquity,  that  the  moderns  have  indif- 
criminately  difcarded ;  though  it  is  in  many 
cafes,  one  of  the  fitteft  means  of  conveying 
appofite  dreffings  to  a  fore,  that  was  ever  de- 
vifed.  It  is  liable  to  no  poUible  objediion 
that  I  know  of,  in  point  of  utility,  if  not 
made  ufe  of  too  long,  and  which  every  fur- 
geon  will  know  how  to  avoid. 

There  is,  however,  a  very  bad  phagedenic 
ulcer,  and  always  a  large  one,   that  diflikes 

almoft 
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almoft  every  thing  in  an  unduous  form,  at 
leafl  will  not  be  healed  by  fuch  applications, 
till  brought  into  a  different  ftate  j  that  is,  till 
its  furface  is  braced. — There  is  here,  I  appre- 
hend, no  virulent  humour,  as  is  ufually  fuf- 
pedled,  no  virus  that  wants  to  be  difcharged  at 
the  fore,  nor  an  irritans  aliquid  which  nature 
cannot  otherwife  get  rid  of.  Fads  demon^ 
Urate  the  contrary,  for  not  only  do  patients 
enjoy  very  good  health,  after  getting  rid  of  the 
ulcer  and  their  limb  together,  by  undergoing 
a  painful  operation  ;  but  the  cure  of  fome  of 
the  worft  of  them,  proves  fuch  ideas  to  be 
rather  apologies  for  the  want  of  fuccefs,  than 
founded  in  the  reafon  of  things.  Sores  have 
been,  and  are  healed  by  empirics,  under  all 
circumftances,  and  no  fuch  dreadful  evils  have 
enfued  ;  but  we  have  not  known  their  art,  and 
have  contented  ourfelves  with  fuppofing  it  to 
be  unfafe,  and  difputing  the  propriety  of  a 
cure  we  have  not  been  able  to  effed  l-^—Hic 
iahoTy  hoc  opts  eft  1 

This  I  would  flir  up  my  brethren  to  at- 
tempt, and  am  perfuaded  they  may  fucceed 
oftener  than  it  is  imagined  j  and  perhaps  the 
jnoft  rational  means  is  to  remove  the  local 
affedion,  a  relaxed,  and  therefore  irritable 
ftate  of  the  parts.  That  this  has  been  fre- 
quently 
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^iiently  the  great  obftacle  to  their  cure,  it 
were  eafy  to  prove  by  a  variety  of  obfervations 
taken  from  healing  fores,  and  from  fuch  as 
having  promifed  well  for  a  while,  and  then  ^ 
looking  pale  for  a  few  days,  have  run  into  a 
gangrene ;  or  at  leafl:  have  continued  at  a 
Hand— but  I  am  fatisfied,  every  experienced 
furgeon  is  before  hand  with  me,  and  is  in- 
clined, at  leafl,  to  fuppofe  it  probable,  that 
the  hint  may  be  juft. 

It  is  not  deligned,  however,  to  dry  up  ul- 
cers on  the  legs,  as  one  would  a  fcratch  on 
the  finger ;  the  vefTels  of  the  part  are  firfl  to 
be  freed,  and  the  ulcer  properly  digefted,  and 
deterged ;  efcharotics  are  to  be  applied  if 
found  neceffary,  and  the  fore  to  be  treated  as 
diredled  in  the  former  part  of  this  work,  as 
long  as  nature  is  difpofed  to  be  adlive;  but 
the  moment  flie  flags,  or  cannot  be  rouzed  to 
a  falutary  exertion,  by  ftimulating  applications 
and  exercife,  (or  whenever  fuch  applications 
offend,)  the  inference  is  as  obvious,  as  an  at- 
tention to  it  never  fails  to  be  ufeful.  The 
fore  is  to  be  braced,  and  the  parts  difpofed  to 
contrad ;  the  certain  confequence  of  which 
will  be  a  frefh,  and  healthy  appearance  of  the 
ulcer;  a  pretty  fure  fign  we  have  not  mif- 

taken 
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taken  the  cafe,    and  that  the  means  we  are 
ufing  cannot  be  wrong. 

But  if  this  be  attempted  too  foon,  the  plan 

is  perfeftly  irrational,  and  the  cure  will  not 

be  accomplifhed,  or  cannot  be   expedled   to 

continue.     For  this  reafon  I  have  objedled  to 

the  early  ufe  of  thofe   drying    applications, 

which  fome  empirics  have  entirely  depended 

on,  as  well  as  againft  drefling  ulcers  with  aq. 

litharg.  acet.   c.   dry   lint,  and  covering  the 

furface  with  lead ;    which  I  may  venture  to 

fay,  would',  at  leaft,  be  ufed  with  more  fafety 

and  fuccefs  at  a  later  period,  when  fores  are 

well  cleanfed,  and  nature  flags  under  fruitlefs 

efforts  to  cover  a  large  furface  Ihe  cannot  firft: 

fufficiently  contrail.     And  here,  I  cannot  but 

remark,  that  there  are  but  very  few  parts  of 

the  body,  on  which  we  meet  with  fores  fo 

large  as  thofe  on  the  legs,  where  the  whole 

furface  is  to  be  covered  with  entire  new  fkin. 

Surgeons  are  always  careful  to  preferve  a  great 

deal   of  (kin  when  they  take   off  any  of  the 

larger  limbs,  or  a  tumour  of  any  confiderable 

lize ;  by  this  means,  although  the  ulcer,   a 

few  days  after  the  operation,  may  have  been 

very  extenfive,  the  cicatrice  at  laft  is  often 

not  larger  than  a  half  crown-piece,  or  even  a 

billing : 
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ihilling  :  and  it  is  on  this  account,  that  large 
furfaccs  are  fometimes  fo  readily  healed.  But 
there  is  frequentlygreat  difficulty  in  thoroughly 
doling  a  fore  occafioned  by  a  burn,  on  any 
part  of  the  body,  when  the  true  fkin  and  adi- 
pofe  membrane  have  been  deftroyed  to  a  con- 
liderable  extent.*  Such  cafes,  in  this  refpedl, 
approach  the  neareft  to  the  ulcers  in  queftion, 
of  which  the  old  fkin  can  be  brought  over 
only  a  fmall  part  of  the  furface,  and  the  reft 
is  covered  entirely  by  new.  In  all  fuch  cafes, 
the  aftringent  lotion  already  hinted  at  will 
wonderfully  affift  the  cure,  by  enabling  nature 
to  contrad:  the  furface,  and  lelTen  the  dimen- 
lions  of  the  fore. 

But  however,  and  whenever  bracing  ap- 
plications are  ufed  to  the  legs,  they  ihould  not 
be  continued  throughout  the  cure,  nor  longer 
than  is  abfolutely  necefiary;  but  being  gradu- 
ally weakened,  the  laft  ftage  ihould  be  ef- 
feded,    if   poffible,   by  ordinary  means,  and 


*  In  fuch  inftances,  though  a  patient  be  ever  fo  healthy, 
■v\-e  are  apt  to  fay,  that  the  conftitution  long  accuftomed  to 
the  difcharge,  is  thereby  indifpofed  to  fiiifer  the  ulcer  to 
clofe.  But  it  is  very  probable,  it  may  often  be  better  ac- 
counted for,  on  the  principle  juft  now  mentioned. 

with 
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with  the  cautions  laid  down  in  the  foregoing 
pages. 

The  folution  may  frequently  be  made  ufe  of 
merely  to  wafh  the  furface  of  the  fore,  or 
fometimes  may  be  applied  on  a  piece  of  dou- 
ble linen,  (for  lint  fticks  too  clofe  to  the  fur- 
face)  its  edges,  (in  very  bad  cafes)  being  firft 
ipread  with  any  mild  cerate,  to  prevent  them 
from  adhering  too  tightly  to  the  ikin,  and 
thereby  confining  the  difcharge ;  and  fhould 
therefore  be  fomewhat  larger  than  the  ulcer. 
There  are,  however,  fome  very  large  fores  that 
require  a  more  effedlual  method,  and  the  folu- 
tion is  more  advantageoufly  applied,  for  a 
Ihort  time,  on  a  thin  piece  of  fponge ;  but 
as  the  fore  contrails,  and  becomes  drier,  the 
granulations  are  apt  to  fhoot  into  it,  and  the 
furface  will  bleed  on  taking  it  off.  A  flice  of 
new  bread  may  then  be  fubftitqted,  a  little  time 
longer,  in  its  ftead,  which  will  equally  abforb 
the  acrid  difcharge ;  but  this  will  be  necef- 
fary  only  when  the  fore  is  yet  very  large,  and 
has  been  much  difpofed  to  fpread,  or  very  un- 
v/illing  to  heal.  And  fhould  we,  now  and 
then,  meet  with  a  cafe,  wherein  the  applica- 
tion of  the  folution  upon  bread,  may  feem 
neceifary  for  many  days  together,  as  this  may 
be  thought  an  uncommon,  and  awkward  man- 

.<  ner 
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ner  of  applying  a  dreiling,  the  vitriol,  which 
forms  the  bafis  of  the  folution,  may  be  mixed 
up  with  a  proper  quantity  of  oil,  and  made 
into  a  mild  cerate,  or  ointment ;  with  ingre- 
dients more  or  lefs  fuppurative,  or  otherwife, 
according  to  the  particular  circumftances  of 
the  cafe.  But  above  all  thefe,  bathing  the 
limb  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  each 
drefling,  in  a  tepid  folution  of  the  calcined 
vitriol  *  fhould  be  made  trial  of;  an  expe- 
dient I  was  not  acquainted  with  when  the  firft 
edition  appeared.  But  if  none  of  thefe  dif- 
ficulties appear  upon  leaving  off  the  drefling 
with  fponge,  a  piece  of  linen  wetted  in  the 
folution,  may  be  laid  on  the  fore;  or  even 
wafliing  it  with  the  folution  may  now  be  fuf- 
iicient,  and  a  mild  digeftive,  or  in  very  ob- 
ftinate  cafes,  the  cerate  with  crocus  martis, 
or  Goulard's  pomatum  and  bole,  be  applied 
to  its  furface.  To  this,  a  little  precipitate,  or 
hydrarg.  muriatus,  may  fometimes  be  added 
to  advantage,  if  an  ulcer  has  hitherto  been  in 
a  very  irritable  ftate,  and  it  is  apprehended 
may  not  have  been  perfectly  digefted. 

Some  of  thefe  phagedenic  ulcers  with    a_ 
very  large  furface,  and  of  very  long  flanding, 

^  See  page  ISI. 

N  are 
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are  of  a  nafty  greenifli  hue,  exceedingly  foul 
and  indigefted,  and  fo  painful  that  they  cannot 
endure  the  tedious  procefs  of  ordinary  deter- 
fives,  but  as  hath  been  obferved,  are  exceed- 
ingly aggravated  by  them:  they  will  fome- 
tinn^es,  indeed,  be, benefited  by  the  application 
of  the  theriaca  venet.  but  are  very  apt  to 
prove  foul  again.  They  may  be  cleanfed, 
however,  in  one  or  twa  dreflings,  by  fome 
fuch  lotion  as  the  aqua  phagedaenica,  for  the 
lotion  that  paffes  under  that  name,  is  too 
Itrong  to  be  fafely  applied  with  freedom  to 
very  large  furfaces.*  Or,  if  ointments  con- 
taining mercury  are  thought  proper,  the  ung. 
hydrarg.  nitr.  is  one  of  the  mofl  powerful,  or 
an  ounce  of  ung.  reiinae  flavas  with  a  fcruple 
of  the  hydrargyrus  muriatus,  will  form  an  ex- 
cellent deterlive.  But  it  fometimes  proves 
a  very  painful  application,  and  ought  neveir 
to  extend  beyond  the  fore,  as  it  may  blifter 
the  part  all  around,  and  bring  on  an  eryfipe- 
latous  inflammation. 

The  lotion  I  juft  now  hinted  at,  is,  indeed, 
generally  preferable  j  this  I  have  called  a  de- 


*  It  is  likewife  a  very  inartificial  preparation,  formed  upon 
erroneous  principles,  by  which  the  intention  is  very  much 
frulirated. 

terfive 
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teriive  lotion,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  that  I 
formerly  mentioned,  and  conlifts  of  a  mild 
folution  of  the  fal  martis,  with  a  very  fmall 
portion  of  hydrargyrus  muriatus ;  a  thick 
piece  of  crumb  of  new  bread  well  foaked  in 
this  folution,  and  bound  on  the  fore  at  going 
to  bed,  will  often  cleanfe  it  in  one  night,  and 
produce  a  discharge  of  as  laudable  pus  as  the 
furgeon  can  wifh  for ;  nor  will  frequent  re- 
petitions be  necelTary.  It  will  then  be  fufE- 
cient  in  general,  to  wafli  the  ulcer  with  it  be- 
fore the  ordinary  dreflings  ,  are  applied.  Bur 
fhould  the  ulcer  fpread  again  after  a  while, 
though  it  has  been  perfedlly  digefled,  and 
looked  as  well  for  a  time,  as  a  common  fore 
on  the  arm,  recourfe  muil  be  had  to  the  firfl: 
mentioned  lotion.  The  loofe  flabby  furface 
muft  be  braced,  and  contracted,  (and  this  is 
fitly  done  by  allringents,  which  invigorate  and 
warm  without  relaxing},  which  every  furgeon 
knows  always  produces  a  frelh  and  pleafant 
appearance,  lightly  granulated,  but  without  a 
difpofition  to  bleed  upon  every  touch  of  an. 
armed  probe ;  which  by  the  bye,  is  fome- 
times  ufed  more  freely  in  wiping  the  furface 
of  fores  than  is  fafe,  and  generally  much  more 
than  is  necelTary. 

N  2   ~  :  Thi§ 
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This  lotion  is  very  fimple,  yet  is  exceed- 
ingly deterfive,  and  by  means  of  its  bracing 
powers,  gently  corrugates  the  furface,  and  by 
kindly  urging  nature  to  a(5tion,  gives  the  fore 
a  jflorid  and  ftrawberry  appearance,  but  with- 
out leaving  that  drynefs  upon  it,  which  com- 
mon aftringents,  and  particularly  alum,  al- 
ways induce.  And  it  may  be  neceffary  here 
to  obferve,  that  though  applications  merely 
aftringent  or  drying,  are  in  general  very  im- 
proper, for  reafons  that  have  been  repeatedly 
hinted  at,  experience  proves  there  are  fome 
■  things  of  the  aftringent  kind,  which  are  like- 
ivife  deterfive,  that  may  frequently  be  ufed 
"with  advantage  and  fafety.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, without  long  attention  to  the  fubjed:, 
and  numberlefs  attempts,  that  a  fafe  and  fuit- 
able  preparation  has  been  difcovered  ;  fuch 
an,  one,  as  will  not  only  brace,  but  cleanfe 
the  forej;  and  preferve  a  pleafant  appearance 
of  its  furface,  whilft  it  difpofes  it  to  heal ; 
fuch  an  one,  as  according  to  the  ftrength  it 
is  made  of,  will  abate,  or  preferve  the  dif- 
charge,  will  ftimulate  the  riling  granulations, 
and  urge  nature  to  exert  herfelf,  or  will  more 
powerfully  corrugate  its  extreme  veflels,  and 
difpoling  them  to  contrad:,  prepare  them  to 


cicatrize  at  the  edges  of  the  fore. 


Such. 
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Such,  it  is  thought,  is  the  folution  fre- 
quently hinted  at,  and  that  it  will  often  an- 
fvver  all  the  purpofes  required  in  many  obfti- 
nate  ulcers.  It  may  fafely  be  ufed  to  every 
very  large  one,  and  in  perfe6l  conliftence  with 
the  plan  of  not  compelling  them  to  dry  up, 
if  it  be  not  ufed  too  early,  nor  continued  too 
long;  and  which  the  prudence,  and  experience 
of  the  furgeon  will  determine.  This  is  made 
of  the  vitr.  virid.  ad  albitudinem  calcinatum, 
dilTolved  in  aq.  font,  and  prepared  of  fuch  a 
ftrength,  according  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  fore,  as  the  practitioner  fhall  think  fit.* 
But  it  Ihould  be  only  in  the  hands  of  fur- 
geons,  who  will  vary  its  aftringent  quality 
and  ftrength,  to  the  circumftances  of  the 
cafe,  and  will  not  attempt  to  dry  up  old 
ulcers  in  the  mode  of  empirics  ;  fome  of  whom 
are  not  unacquainted  with  it :  for  if  made  of 
an  improper  ftrength,  it  becomes  a  very  dif- 
ferent application,  and  will  alone  induce  a 
Ikin  on  the  furface  of  many  ulcers  that  are 
yet  in  a  very  undigefted  Hate,  and  unfit  to  be 
healed — but  fitnefs  and  fafety  are  not  always 


*  A  piece  the  fize  of  a  French  ivalnut  diflblved  in  a  quart 
of  ^.vater,  will  be  of  a  moderate  ftrengtli. 


N3  the 
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thd  objeds  of  that  clafs  of  praditioners,  and 
to  whom  therefore  a  little  knowledge  is  a  very- 
dangerous  thing. 

Some  exceptions  will  offer  to  this  general 
plan  of  cure  ;  and  lirfl-,  in  regard  to  a  change 
of  the  drellings  ;  which  in  obftinate  cafes,  and 
efpecially  in  large,  old  ulcers,  is  oftentimes  ne- 
celTary  whenever  they  ceafe  to  heal,  or  to  look 
well.  Such  a  change  is  alfo  peculiarly  proper 
in  regard  to  ftimulating  applications ;  which 
it  is  not  only  necelTary  fnould  be  made  ftronger, 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  ulcer  is  found  to 
bear  them,  but  it  is  often  necelTary  to  vary  the 
kind  of  ftimulas,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  ulcer,  and  varying  appearance  of  its  fur-^ 
face.  Another  exception  to  the  general  plan, 
will  relate  alfo  chiefly  to  very  large,  and  old 
\ilcers,  and  as  far  as  I  have  known,  only  in 
very  old  fubjed:s.  In  fuch  cafes,  when  an 
ulcer  has  been  very  conliderably  diminifhed 
in  fize,  and  fometimes  when  juft  on  the  point 
of  healing,  it  will  continue  for  days,  and  fome- 
times for  weeks  at  a  ftand,  but  without  look- 
ing ill.  It  is  prefumed,  therefore,  that  the 
bottom  is  found,  but  the  powers  of  nature 
fail  as  well  as  the  means  above  mentioned. 
In  a  few  fuch  cafes,  if  fprinkling  the  ulcer 

with 
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with  fine  powder  of  myrrhe,  bark,  rhubarb, 
or  ipecacuanha,  fhall  not  have  an  immediate 
good  efFed,  merely  drying  applications,  fuch 
as  finely  pounded  prepared  chalk,  or  lime, 
have  in  a  few  inftances  been  had  recourfe  to, 
and  have  healed  up  the  ulcer  with  fafety. 

I  fubjoin  only  a  few  other  means  that  have 
at  times  had  a  good  eifedt,  when  the  general 
remedies  have  feemed  to  fail,  or  the  ulcer 
kept  long  at  a  Hand.  Such  are  a  poultice  made 
of  young  flinging  nettles  ;  alfo  the  following ; 

R.  Pulv.  femin.  lini, 
Sacchari  rubri  aa  ^iij 
Pulv.  Zingiberis,  5J 
Aquae  pur^e  (^S.  pro  cataplas.  quatuor. 

But  for  many  irritable  fores,  which  when 
nearly  healed  up,  have  repeatedly  fpread  again ; 
become  very  foul,  and  fecreted  a  copious, 
thin,  and  fetid  difeharge ;  the  unguent,  hy- 
drargyri  nitrati  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  cerat.  fperm.  ceti,  or  other  foft  ointment, 
is  often  found  an  immediate  remedy. 

The  common  fermenting  poultice,  made  of 

yeaft  and  flour,  is   likewife   fometimes   very 

ufeful,  and  has  cured  a  very  old  ulcer  of  the 

N  4  eryfi- 
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cryfipelatous  kind,  after  various  ■  applications 
had  failed.* 

Thus  far  fome  experience -may  be  fa  id  to 
have  gone,  but  how  much  further  this  plan 
may  with  fafety  and  advantage  be  extended,  it 
is  time  only  can  prove.  It  has  been  obferved, 
however,  that  my  experience  of  its  advantages 
over  every  other  method  hitherto  made  pub- 
lic, has  been  greatly  confirmed  fince  the  for- 
mer editions  of  this  work  j  and  I  have  there- 
fore further  ground  for  hoping  that  the  treat- 
ment laid  down  in  thefe  pages,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  ulcers  attended  with  caries  of  the 
bone.  At  leaft,  when  the  ulcer  is  only  of  a 
moderate  fize,  and  the  injury  has  not  pene- 
trated fo  deeply,  or  the  pain  and  inflamma- 
tion are  fo  great,  as  to  render,  a  very  long 


*  The  following  is  recommended  for  painful  and  foul 
ulcers,  by  Mr.  Hammie  Jun.  affifiant  furgeon  to  the  royal  hof- 
pital  at  Plymouth^  and  publilhed  in  Duncan  s  Annal$  of  Medi- 
cine, 1798. 

An  handful  of  hops  boiled  in  a  quart  of  water,  to  a  ftrong 
decoftion,  and  made  into  the  proper  confiftence  of  a  poul- 
tice by  the  addition  of  oat-meal,  with  lard,  or  oil.  After 
•wafhing  the  fore  with  the  decodion,  the  poultice  is  to  be 
applied  bare  to  the  ulcer. 

con- 
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confinement  abfolutely  neceflary,  the  methods 
propofed  feem  to  promife  fiiccefs ;  though 
my  own  experience  may  not  warrant  me  to 
promife  it  where  the  caries  is  conliderable.. 
And  allowing  only  a  certaiir  time  of  confine- 
ment at  a  neceffary  period,  when  the  bone  is 
exfoliating,  (which  may  be  haftened  by  flight 
perforations  into  the  found  part)  exercife  will 
have  a  very  conliderable  advantage  through 
the  reft  of  the  cure  ;  for  as  a  degree  of  inflam- 
mation is  the  procefs,  by  which  nature  throws 
ofl^  fphacelated  portions  of  bone,  it  being  per- 
fedly  fimilar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the 
fofter  'parts  of  the  body,  I  may  venture  to 
think  this  procefs  may  go  on  better,  and  if  it 
Tucceed,  far  more  fafely,  with  moderate  ex- 
ercife than  by  abfolute  reft,  as  the  cure  is 
likely  to  be  more  lafting.  We  know  how 
much  can  be  done,  even  in  the  foul  air  of  an 
hofpital,  under  the  hahds  of  experienced  prac- 
titioners, in  fome  very  bad  cafes  j  though  this 
is  certainly  fometimes  prevented  by  the  clofe- 
nefs  of  the  place,  or  the  patient  accidentally 
taking  a  fever.*    If  thefe  riflis  could  be  avoided 

by 


*  Befides  thefe  difadvantages,  there  is  another  very  com- 
mon in  hofpitals;  which  is  the  cuftom  of  taking  off  the  dref- 
fings  fronafore  legs,  fometimes  an  hour  or  more  before  they 

are 
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hy  Ijhe  patient  being,  with  fafety,  permitted 
to  take  as  much  exercife  a  part  of  the  day,  as 
plight  maintain  him  during  his  cure,  perhaps 
now  and  then  a  limb,  or  a  life  might  be  faved  ; 
or,  at  Jeaft,  the  attempt,  it  is  hoped,  might 
bejuftified. 

But  after  all  that  can  be  faid,  the  necef- 
ilty  of  amputation,  in  fome  cafes,  cann6t  be 
difputed  ;  but  I  am  fully  perfuaded,  there 
is  good  reafon  to  hope  fuch  will ,  not  often 
occur,  after  this  method  fhall  have  been 
for  fome  time  adopted.  For  patients  will 
then  have  been  informed,  that  fore  legs 
are  cured  without  confinement  from  their 
families  or  labour,  and  that  fo  cured,  they 
will  not  be  afterwards  liable  to  return,  but 
from  the  fame  caufes  that  produced  them  at 
firft.  Thefe  conliderations  will,  probably,  en- 
courage moft  patients  to  feek  advice  very 
foon,  and  though  fome  of  the  poorer  amongft 
them  fhould  procraftinate  longer,  many  of  thefe 
rnay,  neverthelefs,  get  efFedlual  help  wher^ 
they  apply  j  which  will  be  likely,  at  leaft,  tQ 


are  dreffed  up  again.  The  bad  eflfedls  of  this  pradice  mnf! 
be  evident  to  every  man,  but  will  be  more  fo,'  by  compari- 
foii,  upon  leaving  it  off. 

prevent 
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prevent  the  difmal  efFeds  of  a  mere  temporary 
cure. 


Beside  the  few  cafes  which,  but  for  ampu- 
tation, are  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  others 
have  been  mentioned,  which  manifefting  the 
exiftence  of  internal  difeafes,  with  morbid  af- 
fedion  of  fome  of  the  vifcera,  where  it  has 
always  been  prefumed  an  external  drain  muft 
prove  ferviceable,  it  may  become  a  matter  of 
doubt,  whether  their  cure  may  be  fafely  at- 
tempted,* or  the  fubftitution  of  ilTues  be  a  fuf- 


*  Ulcers  attending  the  leg  in  old  people,  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  as  critical,  and  therefore  ftiould  not  be  healed.  Le 
Dran  :  fo  Heister,  and  many  other  eminent  writers. — ^^fhe 
opinion  of  AvicENNA  is  fo  very  emphatical,  I  hope  I  fliall 
be  excufed  if  I  give  the  quotation.  "  Sed  in  fenioribus  non 
fanantur  eorum  ulcera — et  quandoque  fanantur,  deinde  re- 
fcinduntur,  quoniam  non  generatur  in  eis  caro,  nifi  ante 
mundificationem ;  quando  ergo  retinetur  in  eis  fuperfluitas 
non  munda,  oportet  inde  ut  corrumpatur  continuitas  pro- 
veniens  fecunda."  De  Ulcerib.  Lib.  inj. — I  have  ventured, 
however,  to  cure  ulcers  of  many  years  Handing  in  very  old 
people,  and  one  many  years  ago  in  a  lady  upwards  of  eighty 
years  of  age,  whom  a  very  eminent  furgeon  had  cautioned 
againft  fuffering  it  to  be  healed ;  all  of  whom  have  fince 
enjoyed  good  health,  and  the  ulcers  have  fhewn  no  difpo- 
iition  to  break  out  again.  This  pradtice  has  alfo  the  fupport 
of  Mr.  Bell,  who  though  fo  great  aia  advocate  for  iffues,'  con- 
fiders  fore  legs,  except  in  cafes  of  fpecific  infedlion,  merely 
as  local  aifeSions. 

ficicnt 
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ficient  fupply  in  their  flead.  Here  the  phy^. 
lician  ought  to  be  confulted,  and,  indeed,  it 
were  to  be  wifhed  this  were  much  oftener 
^  done  in  furgicai  cafes,  than  it  is ;  he  would 
furnifh  the  furgeon  with  fome  ufeful  hints  on 
various  occafions,  and  whilft  they  would  pro- 
ceed pari  paffu  together,  the  patient  would 
not  have  to  repent  it  in  the  end.- — But  in  the 
prefent  inftance,  fhould  they  be  of  opinion 
that  the  difcharge  from  a  large  iffue  would 
be  inadequate  *  to  the  drain  from  the  ulcer, 
they  may  perhaps  be  in  the  right,  and  the 
patient  will  probably  chufe  to  err  on  the  fafe 
lide.  There  are  certainly  fa6ls  which  favour 
either  fide  of  the  argument,  and  therefore 
fome  latitude  mufl:  be  allowed,  and  the  dif- 
cretion  of  practitioners  muft  determine  in 
particular  cafes.  Wiseman,  for  inflance,  gives 
us  a  remarkable  one  (Book  ii.  chap.  9.  J  of  a 
young  wom^n  afflicted  with  ^  bad  ulcer  or^ 


*  SeeBELL,  On  Viewers,  Part  ii.  §  2.  on  the  nature  and  quan- 
tity of  pus  difchargedfrom  a  common  iffiie — Add  to  this,  the 
very  moderate  difcharge  many  ulcers  furnifli  when  left  to 
themfelves,  or  dreffed  as  they  ufually  are  by  paupers,  with  a 
little  very  bad  cerat.  epulot.  But  reafoning  from  fafts,  it 
appears  full  as  probable,  that  the  advantages  of  naturai,  or 
artificial  drains  arife  more  from  irritation,  than  tlie  difcharge 
from  the  fore.    See  lntrodu£iion,Jiages  40,  41 » 


her 
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her  leg,  which  for  a  long  time  refifted  all  the 
means  ufed  by  himfelf  and  others,  on  account 
of  fuppreffed  catamenia,  which  periodically 
occafioned  a  foulnefs  of  the  ulcer;  till  at 
length  the  fore  being  healed  by  the  affiftance 
of  a  laced-ftocking,*  the  woman  enjoyed  per- 
Jed  health,  and  the  menfes  foon  afterwards 
returned  in  their  natural  courfe.  Suffice  it  to 
fay,  that  great  numbers  have  been  cured  where 
the  bad  confequences  apprehended  have  not 
enfued,  and  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  very  few 
have  ever  broken  out  again. 

Some  Caution  however  is  necefiary,  but  it 
conlifts,  in  very  few  things,  viz.  Purging, 
Temperance^  and  continuing  the  Bandage  for 
fome  time. 


*  That  this,  and  many  of  Wiseman's  beft  cures  were  ef- 
fected by  a  tight  bandage,  and  often  by  a  free  ufe  of  preci- 
pitate, is  exceedingly  apparent. — Speaking  of  ulcers  with 
great  lofs  of  fubftance,  which  he  dreffed  with  bafilicon  mixed 
with  precipitate,  (which  he  there  obferves  he  ufually  carried 
in  his  falvatory)  he  expreffes  himfelf  thus. — "  I  then  rolled 
■"  it  iip'with  expullive  bandage,  the  cure,  indeed,  confifting 
"  mainly  in  the  well-rolling^by  the  ufe  of  it,  both  the  in- 
'*  flux  was  taken  off,  and  the  member  ftrengthened."  And 
again  chaji.  viii.  on  the  ulcer  with  callous  lips,  he  foys  •'  the 
"  fpeedy  cure  of  this  I  imputed  to  the  laced-fiocking,  it 
"  performing  all  the  intentions  neceffary  to  the  curing  of 
**  many  fuch  like  ulcers." 

Though 
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Though  purging  has  been  fo  flridlly  fof- 
bidden,  with  a  view  to  invite  the  ulcer  to 
heal ;  during  which  procefs,  to  prevent  con- 
llipation  is  all  that,  in  general,  fhould  be 
aimed  at  j  yet  when  the  cure  is  nearly  ac- 
complifhed,  fuch  a  courfe  is  fuggefted  with 
the  greatefl  propriety.  A  few  brifk  purges, 
at  convenient  intervals,  Ihould  at  this  time  be 
direded,  according  to  the  age  and  ftrength 
of  the  patient.  The  roller,  it  was  faid, 
fhould  be  continued  for  fome  time  ;  the  lize 
and  duration  of  the  ulcer,,  with  limilar  cir- 
cumllances,  which  every  furgeon  will  have 
refpcd:  to,  will  determine  the  length  of  this 
period  ;  for  if  the  ulcer  has  been  \ery  large, 
and  of  long  Handing,  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
continue  the  roller  a  conliderable  time.  It 
need,  however,  be  worn  only  for  a  few  weeks 
during  the  night. 

This  is  all  that  is  required ;  adviiing,  however, 
that  caution  proper  for  every  convalefcent, 
to  attend  to  his  general  health,  and  to  take 
a  purge  now  and  then,  if  a  conftipated  ftate 
of  the  bowels  Ihould  require  it.  To  thefe, 
indeed,  was  added  a  caution  to  the  intemper- 
ate, fince,  doubtlefs,  a  certain  manner  of  liv- 
ing, may  render  this,   and  the  cure  of  any 

other 
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other  complaint,  of  very  uncertain  duration. 
If  men  will  run  quo  duett  gula^  they  muft 
themfelves,  and  not  the  phyfician  or  furgeon, 
who  has  once  or  more  cured  them,  abide  by 
the  confequences, 

BY  way  of  Conclulion,  it  may  not  be  amifs 
to  hint  again  at  the  principal  intentions  of 
this  work,  as  well  as  make  fome  apology  for 
fo  bold  an  attempt  to  fet  afide  the  common 
remedies  and  applications  for  ulcers  on  the 
legs,  and  even  to  recommend  a  method,  in 
many  refpedis  diametrically  oppofite  to  thofe 
in  vogue ;  as  Exercife  inflead  of  Reft  and 
Confinement  j  free  generous  Diet  *  inftead  of 
a  ftridl  fparing  Regimen ;  and  ftrong  Digefrive 
Ointments  rather  than  mild  Poultices  and 
cooling  Cerates. 

If  the  fuccefs  of  a  plan  varying  in  fuch 
elTential  refpedls  from  any  hitherto  received, 
^fliould  juftify  the  hope  entertained,  the  ad- 
vantages will  not  be  inconfiderable  to  men  of 
pleafure  or  of  bufinefs,  but  efpecially  to  the 
fuffering  poor,  who  croud  the  public  hofpi- 


*  See  Dr.  Kirk  land   on  the  diet  of  patients,    ia   his 
Thoughts  ujion  AmJiutatso?i. 
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tals  much  more  on  account  of  thefe  difordera 
than  any  others.  If  they  can  be  cured  with- 
out being  obliged  to  leave  their  families,  and 
that  labour  by  which  their  families  are  fup- 
ported,  it  is  thought  one  grand  obftacle  to 
their  applying  for  relief  in  proper  time  will 
be  removed  :  and  the  furgeon  will,  doubtlefs, 
be  glad,  on  many  accounts,  to  be  faved  the 
Tery  difagreeable  necellity  of  receiving  fuch 
objeds  into  the  hofpital,  moft  of  whom  may 
with  more  fafety  and  propriety,  be  cured  out 
rof  the  houfe.  But  important  and  defirable  as 
is  fuch  a  delign,  the  author  is  aware  of  the 
obftacles  there  may  be  to  the  extenlive  ufe- 
fulnefs  he  has  had  in  view,  in  rendering  fuch 
a  plan  general  amongft  the  very  poorefl:  and 
heedlefs  part  of  mankind,  who  arc  feldom 
faithful  to  themfelves.  Satisfied,  however,  of 
many  advantages  it  will  have  amongft  thofe 
of  fuperior  rank,  and  wherever  patients  can 
be  depended  on,  he  is  confident  fome  good 
will  be  effedled  upon  this  plan,  that  has  never 
been  accomplifhed  by  any  other»  He  only 
requefts  his  brethren  will  condefcend  to  make 
ufe  of  the  preceding  hints,  and  allow  a  little 
time  to  prove  the  utility  of  the  mode,  and 
he  doubts  not  they  will  find  fuccefs  enough  to 
encourage  them  to  perfevere,  until  further 
improvements  will  be  made  by  them. 

He 
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He  has,  however,  difcharged  his  part ;  he 
has  delivered  his  fentiments  as  the  refult  of 
long  attention  to  the  fubjedl,  and  mufl  leave 
his  readers  to  pafs  what  fentence  they  pleafe. 
In  the  mean  time,  it  is  his  fatisfadtion  to  have 
aimed  at  things,  which  it  can  be  no  crime  to 
have  attempted  though  his  defign  fhould  not 
perfectly  fucceed ;  whilft  to  have  concealed 
what  was  judged  likely  to  be  of  fuch  public 
utility,  would  have  been  criminal  in  the  eye 
of  every  benevolent  mind. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  it  has  not 
been  his  delign  to  intimate  that  other  fur- 
geons  are  without  their  fuccefs  in  thefe  cafes, 
fome  of  whom  he  knows  have  paid  particular 
attention  to  them  ;  and  fhould  any  know  al- 
ready as  much  as  he  has  to  fay,  and  be  able 
to  heal  old  ulcers  without  confinement,  or 
probability  of  their  return,  it  is  pity  the  pub- 
lic has  not  been  made  acquainted  with  it.  It 
would  have  faved  the  compiler  of  thefe  fheets 
fome  trouble ;  who  had  no  fuch  delire  of  ap- 
pearing in  public,  as  needlefsly  to  have  ex- 
pofed  himfelf  to  the  hazard  of  cenfure,  for 
opinions  he  has  fuppofed  novel  among  regular 
pradtitioners.  To  fuch  he  now  fubmits  the 
foregoing  pages,  perfuaded  they  contain  fome 
O  im- 
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improvements.  But  fhould  they,  after  a  longer 
trial,  be  found  inadequate  to  the  end,  and 
any  other  method  be  pointed  out  more  ra- 
tional, eafy,  and  certain,  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  every  candid  practitioner  to  adopt  it.  Till 
then,  the  author  can  only  fay. 

Five  :  -vale.     Si  quid  novijii  renins  ijlis, 
Candidus  imperii :  fi  noriy  his  utere  mecum. 

HoR.  Epift.  VI.  L,  h 
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W  HEN  I  began  to  reflecTc  on  the  great  ad- 
vantages that  had  refulted,  in  many  bad  uL 
cars  of  the  legs,  from  a  bold  ufe  of  the  hy- 
drargyrus  nitr.  ruber,  and  of  fome  digeftive 
ointments  of  a  warmer  compofition  than  thofe 
in  common  ufe  ;  as  well  as  from  a  generous 
diet  and  exercife,  it  was  natural  enough  to  ex- 
tend the  trial  of  them  in  other  troublefome 
fores.     The  refult  of  thefe   experiments   has, 
indeed,  exceeded  my  expedations,  and  I  can 
now  venture  to  recommend  them  to  the  trial 
of  other  pradlitioners,    and,  particularly,  for 
cold  glandular  tumours  about  the  neck,  fup- 
pofed  generally  to  be  of  the  fcrophufous  kindj 
O  3  which. 
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•which,  however,  frequently  appear,  and  break 
into  very  troublefome  fores,  without  any  other 
marks  of  that  dreadful  complaint. 

I  was  further  encouraged  in  thefe  attempts, 
hy  fom.e  obfervations  of  the  late  Mr.  Freke  ; 
who,  indeed,  was  a  man  of  a  lively  and  warm 
imagination,  and  fometimes  a  little  eccentric, 
but  was,  neverthelefs,  a  thinking  man,  and 
had  plaufible  reafons  to  affign  for  every  part 
of  his  pra6lice.  His  ideas  of  thefe  cafes,  (as 
well  as  of  difeafed  bones)  ferved  to  confirm 
me  in  the  opinion  I  had  entertained  both  of 
the  difeafe  and  the  remedy. 

I  have  now,  for  fome  time,  ufed  the  pre- 
cipitate with  great  freedom  in  fcrophulous 
affedlions  of  the  neck,  and  to  very  great 
advantage. — If  the  fwellings  are  at  all  dif- 
pofed  to  come  forward,  but  are  not  broken, 
or  have  only  a  fmall  orifice,  I  always  haften 
the  maturation,  and  the  dilTolution  of  the 
ikin  as  far  as  it  is  difeafed,  by  means  of  epi- 
thems  made  of  honey,  flour,  and  yolk  of  egg, 
to  which  alfo  may  be  added  a  little  yeaft.  I 
am  very  little  concerned  to  what  extent  the 
fore  may  run,  as  I  know  I  Ihall  have  much 
diftempered  gland  to  deftroy  underneath,  and 
that  if  the  latter  be  not  effedually  done,  the 

fore 
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fore  will  either  not  heal  entirely,  however 
fmall  it  may  become,  or  will  foon  break  out 
again.  The  fears,  however,  are  even  fmaller, 
than  when  the  ulcers  are  treated  in  the  or- 
dinary way.  For  the  fkin,  in  this  part,  be- 
ing thin,  frequently  loofe,  and  yielding  j  the 
tumour  beneath  it  removed,  and  the  fores 
healing  up  much  fooner  than  under  the  lenient 
method ;  I  have  known  them,  when  cured  by 
the  above  means,  leave  no  more  than  a  feam, 
and  a  little  rednefs  to  be  obferved  afterwards, 
without  any  proper  fear  on  the  part. 

The  only  difagreeable  circumftance  that  can 
attend  fuch  a  pradice,  I  apprehend,  is  the 
poflib'lity  of  a  falivation,  of  which  I  can  fay 
only,  that  it  has  never  happened  to  me; 
though  before  I  relied  fo  much,  on  external 
means  as  I  now  do,  I  have  given  mercurial 
medicines  in  fmall  dofes,  for  a  confiderable 
time,  whilft  I  have  made  ufe  of  precipitate 
daily  with  great  freedom.  Moreover,  as  it  is 
very  common  to  prefcribe  fea-water,  or  fome 
pther  laxative,  in  thefe  cafes,  the  rifk  of  a 
falivation,  I  imagine,  will  in  general  be  very 
little.  But  fhould  even  fymptoms  of  it  ap- 
pear, every  praditioner,  as  he  will  know  the 
caufe  of  it,  v/ill  immediately  take  care  not  to 
|ncreafe  it. 

O  4  I  am 
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I  am  now,  however,  perfuaded,  there  will 
generally  be  little  or  no  occafion,  for  admini- 
flering  mercurials  inwardly,  or  any  other  me- 
dicine under  the  idea  of  an  alterative,  (at 
Jeall,  I  am  afraid,  we  know  of  none  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  difeafe}  much  lefs  for  frequent 
purges,  which  ferve  only  to  reduce  the  vis 
vitas,  which,  in  thefe  cafes,  is  always  too  lan- 
guid already.  I  find  likewife,  that  the  fores 
heal  up  as  kindly  without,  as  where  mercurials, 
antimonials,  cictita,  neutral  falts,  or  fea- water 
are  made  ufe  of,  all  of  which  I  have  formerly 
prefcribed  with  great  freedom ;  and  I  doiibt 
not  that  the  plan  I  mean  to  recommend,  efpe- 
cially  when  this  difeafe  is  confined  to  the 
neck,  will  be  very  frequently  fuccefsful  in  the 
hands  of  every  other  gentleman,  who  may 
give  a  fair  trial  to  ito 

If  the  patient  is  unhealthy  in  other  refpedls, 
fuch  medicines  fhould  be  direfted  as  appear 
fuitable  to  his  complaints,  when  the  bark  will, 
I  believe,  be  frequently  found  as  ufeful  as  any  j 
and  I  have  found  evident  good  effedls  from  a 
flrong  deco6lion  of  the  woods,,  and  crude  an- 
timony. But  in  a  general  way,  I  depend  upon 
nothing  fo  much  as  procuring  a  good  and  early 
Saturation  of  the  tumours,  and  fuppuration 

oi 
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of  the  diflempered  fkin  and  glands,  by  means 
of  the  aforementioned  epithem ;  a  very  bold 
and  continued  ufe  of  the  precipitate ;  a  nou- 
rifhing  diet,  and  as  much  exercife  as  the  pa- 
tient can  well  bear;  efteeming  walking  the 
beft  of  all.  To  this  end,  the  patient  Ihould 
be  encouraged  to  be  continually  on  his  feet, 
and  abroad  in  the  air  as  often  as  the  weather 
will  fafely  admit  of  it ;  and  of  whatever  age 
he  be,  after  beginning  this  exercife  in  a  way 
that  Ihall  be  quite  agreeable,  to  increafe  it 
daily,  till  he  fhall  go  to  bed  every  night 
thoroughly  fatigued.  Of  the  advantage  of 
this,*  I  have  had  fuch  proofs,  as  leave  me  no 
room  to  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  venturing 
to  recommend  it,  as  far  as  fuch  experience 
piay  be  fuppofed  capable  of  doing  it.  And 
pf  this  1  recoUedl  two  remarkable  inftances  ; 


*  Nihil  eft,  quod  utiliflimam  fuperflui  et  nocentis  humidi 
perfpirationem  tarn  egx'egie  juvet,  quam  motus  corporifque 
exercitatio,  qua  tuendae  fanitatis  vix  prsefentius  datur  auxi- 
lium. — Peregrinatio  ad  omnium  falubritatem  pertinet,  quia 
non  modo  cum  continuo  motu,  fed  frequentiori  etiam  aeris 
infalubris  in  falubriorem  mutatione  conjunda  eft,  quae  tu- 
endae fanitati  et  corpori  a  pluribus  morbis  praefenrando  egre- 
gie  velificatur. 

Hoffman.    De  Motu.  opimo  Sanitatis Prafidlo. 

Cap.  ix.  ei  feq. 

the 
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the  one  in  a  lad  who  came  to  London  exceed- 
ingly fcrophulous,  and  was  hired  to  go  be- 
hind the  carriage  of  a  gentleman,  who  was  in 
it  many  hours  every  day :  the  other  was  the 
fon  of  an  excifeman ;  who  having  very  long 
walks,  took  the  child,  who  was  about  fix 
years  old,  conflantly  with  him.  Neither  of 
thefe  patients  took  any  other  medicine  than  a 
dram  or  two  of  Epjom  falts,  four  or  five  times 
a  week ;  yet  both  got  perfectly  well. 

To  obtain  the  advantages  that  have  been 
hinted  from  the  ufe  of  the  precipitate,  fcro- 
phulous ulcers  fhould  be  filled  with  it,  and  if 
a  flough  is  formed  by  it,  (which  will  not  al- 
ways be  the  cafej  the  fuppurative  epithem  is 
the  befi;  drefling  till  the  flough  is  thrown  off"; 
when  the  precipitate  Ihould  be  immediately 
repeated.  The  firfi,  and  a  very  early  advan- 
tage, from  fuch  a  ufe  of  it,  will  be  a  change 
in  the  difcharge,  both  in  quantity  and  quality, 
which  from  having  been  too  little,  or  from  an 
abundance  of  corroding  fanies,  will  be  changed 
to  a  moderate  difcharge  of  good  and  laudable 
pus ;  and  the  fore,  except  when  a  flough  is 
produced  by  the  application,  will  always  look 
clean.  In  a  little  time  there  will  alfo  be  2^ 
favourable  change  in  the  parts  contiguous  to 
the  ulcer,  the  fwelling  will  fubfide,  and  from 

a  re4 
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a  red  and  hec\ted  appearance,  the  furround- 
ing  ikin  will  acquire  its  natura?  colour,  and 
the  patient  himfelf,  or  his  friends,  -will  be  able 
to  judge  of  the  favourable  turn  in  his  cafe. 

I  have  advifed  a  daily  ufe  of  the  precipitate, 
which,  indeed,  I  intend  almoft  literally ;  for 
when  a  good  deal  of  the  gland  has  been  de- 
flroyed,  the  fore  and  furrounding  fkin  will  be 
found  to  contract  under  the  ufe  of  it,  as  if  an 
aftringent  application  were  made  ufe  of;  and 
the  parts  will  adually  heal  up  to  the  breadth 
of  a  Itraw,  whilft  this  adlive  mineral,  which 
has  already  deftroyed  a  clufter  of  diftempered 
glands,  is  daily  applied. 

I  have  elfewhere  taken  notice,*  that  eledri- 
city  has  been  found  very  ferviceable  in  thefe 
fores,  and  that  it  becomes  fo  by  communicat- 
ing powers  to  the  parts.  But  it  will  be  fur- 
ther neceflary  to  remark,  that  it  not  only  for- 
wards maturation  in  fuch  tumours  as  are  pre- 
vioufly  difpofed  to  fuppurate,  but  does  it  in 
the  moll  advantageous  manner,  as  well  as  ex- 


*  Vide  the  Introduclipn  to  Treatlfe  ujion  Ulcers,  page  13. 

pedites 
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pedites  their  healing,  and  often  without  fej 
much  as  a  fear.  For  tumours  brought  on  by 
this  means  to  fuppuration,  frequently  break 
only  into  very  fmali  apertures,  from  which^ 
however,  the  matter  runs  very  freely  by  the 
daily  ufe  of  eledricity;  and  when  they  are 
difpofed  to  heal,  the  jOkin  on  the  furface  be- 
pornes  attached  again  to  the  parts  below, 
and  only  perhaps  half  a  dozen  very  fmali 
,  jpecks,  in  the  form  of  fo  many  pin-holes,  re~ 
main. 

I  KNOW  it  is  an  opinion  with  fome  people, 
that  fcrophulous  fwellings  ought  not  to  be  in- 
vited to  fuppurationj  though  not  from  aa 
idea  that  they  will  heal  lefs  kindly  in  cpnfe- 
quence  of  early  maturation,  but  folely  from 
the  difficulty  of  healing  them  whenever  fup- 
puration  takes  place,  and  the  abfcefs  is  burft. 
But  lince  fcrophulous  tumours,  and  particu- 
larly thofe  of  the  neck,almoft  conftantly  end  in 
fuppuration,  at  one  time  or  other,  though  not 
at  all  invited  to  it  by  art;  and  fince  experience 
has  proved  the  very  confiderable  advantage  of 
bringing  them  to  an  early  and  copious  matu- 
ration, which  both  prevents  fo  much  of  the 
glands  being  affedled,  and  pccafions  a  more 
perfedt  diflblution  of  that  which  is  already 
.    diftemperedj  I  can  confidently  advife  the  early 

ufQ 
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ufc  of  the  fuppurative  epithem,*  in  preference 
to  every  other  remedy,  unlefs  it  be  conve- 
nient to  make  trial  of  fea-bathing.  It  will  be 
a  means  of  preventing  many  of  the  fad  efFe6ls 
of  leaving  thefe  tumours  for  months,  and  even 
years  to  themfelves,  (as  I  have  feen  them)  in 
habits  of  body  fo  ill-calculated  to  get  rid  of 
difeafe;  and  wherein  medicine  is  univerfally 
acknowledged  to  afford  fo  little  affiftance. 

But  fhould  a  fcrophulous  tumour  in  this  part 
be  unufually  large,  it  may  be  treated  in  a 
fomewhat  different  manner;  it  Ihould,  how- 
ever, be  fpeedily  brought  to  fuppuration,  by 
the  epithem  already  mentioned ;  or  fhould 
this  be  done  to  our  hand,  as  it  will  confe- 
quently  contain  a  good  deal  of  pus,  the  glands 
will  thereby  be  already  confiderably  dilTolved. 
On  this  account,  there  will  not  only  be  lefs 
occalion  for  fo  bold  a  ufe  of  the  precipitate, 
but  the  extent  of  the  tumour  being  confider- 
able,  it  will  be  of  confequence  to  preferve  a 
good  deal  of  the  fkin,  if  there  be  no  objedlion 
to  doing  it.     Therefore,  if  that  is  not  in  a 


*  Hence,  probably,  it  is  that  the  Mal'vern-Waten  hav,e 
jTometimes  proved  fo  beneficial  in  thefe  cafes.  See  a  note  oa 
the  Mahan- Wafers f  in  the  Treatife  ii/ion  Ulcers,  page  129- 

very 
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very  bad  Hate,  (which  it  frequently,  indeed,  is^ 
before  large  tumours  fuppurate  plentifully) 
it  will  be  found  very  convenient  to  open  the 
abfcefs,  by  making  only  a  pundure  with  a 
lancet,  firft  at  the  top,  and  then  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tumour,  fufficient  to  pafs  a  feton  through 
it  J  or  it  may  be  done  at  once  by  a  fmall  feton-> 
needle,  armed  with  a  flender  llcaign  of  cotton 
or  filk.  Befides  every  other  advantage  of  this 
method  of  difcharging  the  matter,  which  will 
alfo  be  gradual,  is  the  exclufion  of  air  j  a 
point  fcarcely  enough  attended  to  in  the  treat- 
ment of  abfcefles.  The  feton  being  intro- 
duced, fhould  be  drawn  up  and  down  at  leaft 
twice  every  day,  and  fometimes  be  moiflened 
•with  fome  proper  deterlive  ointment;  and  oc- 
cafionally  fprinkled  with  precipitate.  The 
conftant  irritation  of  the  feton,  will  tend  to 
dilfolve  the  remaining  hardnefs  of  the  glands, 
far  more  than  any  common  poultice,  which 
frequently  ferves  only  to  defiroy  the  fkin -with- 
out affording  that  ftimulus  to  the  parts  under- 
neath, which  this  fore  always  requires.  The 
irritation  of  the  feton  will  alfo  difpofe  the  bot- 
tom of  theabfcefs  to  throw  up  healthy  granu- 
lations, the  moment  the  hardnefs  is  diflblved, 
and  the  fore  will  thereby  heal  up  kindly,  more 
expeditioufly,  and  with  much  lefs  fear,  than 
could  be  expeded  from  the  extent  of  the 

tumours 
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tumour ;  no  more  than  the  marks  of  the 
pundlures,  and  a  little  rednefs  of  the.lkin, 
as  it  was  obferved,  remaining  afterwards  to  be 
feen. 

Should  the  pundlures  made  by  the  feton, 
however,  not  be  difpofed  to  heal  in  a  reafon-. 
able  time,  after  the  lilk  is  withdrawn  (which 
ihould  be  gradual,  by  removing  a  few  threads 
at  a  time;)  and  yet  no  frelh  hardnefs  take 
place,  nor  the  difcharge  be  increafed,  the  little 
orifices  may  be  ealily  dried  up,  by  drefling 
them,  twice  a  day,  with  bits  of  lint  dipped  in 
a  mixture,  confifting  of  a  little  new  milk,  and 
a  drop  or  two  of  aq.  litharg.  acet.  which  by 
this  means  will  be  thickened  to  the  confidence 
of  a  liniment ;  and  becomes  a  very  ufeful  ap- 
plication to  many  other  very  troublefome  uU 
cers,  of  which  I  firfl  faw  the  good  efFed:s 
fome  years  ago,  in  a  very  different  cafe,  under 
the  diredion  of  the  late  Mr.  Watson. — If  the 
edges  of  the  pundlures  become  callous,  a  few 
touches  with  the  argent,  nit.  will  foon  foften 
them,  and  difpofe  the  puncT:ures  to  heal.   ^ 

If  I  might  be  permitted  to  offer  any  further 
hints  on  thefe  troublefome  fores,  and  to  judge 
from  fome  favourable  circumflances  joined  to 
a  little  experience,  I  fliould  hope  the  laft  men- 
tioned 
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tioned  method  may  aiFord  fome  confiderablc 
afliftance  in  fome  fcrophulous  abfceffes  about 
the  joints  of  the  upper  extremities,  if  the 
patient  be  likewife  fent  to  the  fea.  As  for 
thofe  on  the  lower  ones,  befides  every  other 
difadvantage  they  labour  under,  that  of  de- 
priving the  patient  of  good  air  and  exercife, 
forbids  me  to  expedl  any  very  material  im- 
provement upon  the  common  method  of  treat- 
ment. 

Since  the  lirft  edition,  I  have  had  fome 
further  experience  qf  the  virtues  of  camphor 
in  cold  tumours,  and  I  can  now  recommend 
it,  in  confequence  of  fuch  trials,  as  frequently 
capable  of  difperiing  fuch  as  have  long  been  in 
a  quiefcent  ftate,  and  not  difpofed  to  fuppura- 
tion.  Such  tumours  have  fometimes  proved 
exceedingly  troublefome  on  this  account,  re- 
maining indolent  after  others  have  fuppurated 
plentifully.  In  this  ftatc,  oil  well  faturated 
with  camphor,*  has  become  a  very  ufeful  and 


*  This,  is  likewife  the  beft  remedy,  I  believe,  fpr  tlie  inci- 
pient bronchocele,  which  it  difperfes  fometimes  in  the  fpace 
pf  a  few  weeks,  if  very  well  rubbed  into  the  part  at  leaft 
three  times  a  day,  and  a  piece  of  flannel  well  greafed  with 
it,  be  kept  conftantly  to  the  throat.  The  patient  at  the 
fame  time  ought  to  take  a  drachm  or  two  of  the  Sal  Kupil. 
every  morning. 

fafe 
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fafe  application,  and  by  refolving  the  fmaller 
indolent  tumours,  ferves  to  complete  a  cure, 
that  would  othervvife  have  remained  imperfedt, 
after  all  thofe  had  been  healed,  which  the 
epithem  had  brought  to  fuppuration.  Elec- 
tricity likewife,  though  it  forwards  fome 
tumours,  will  afliic  the  relblution  of  fuch  as 
are  not  difpofed  to  fuppurate. 

Thefe  things  are  alll  mean  to  propofe  for 
thefe  ill-conditioned  tumours,  which  1  be- 
lieve, indeed,  will  often  require  no  other  af- 
iiftance.  And  I  am  perfiiaded,  more  may  be 
effedled  by  them,  and  much  fooner,  than  is 
frequently  done  by  the  various  alterative  me- 
dicines, and  other  means  that  are  generally 
prefcribed,  (if  none  of  the  larger  joints  be 
affedled;}  unlefs  in  fome  inftances,  it  be 
fea-bathing,  the  great  advantages  of  which 
are  extremely  uncertain,  and  to  be  knowii 
only  by  the  trial  of  it:  every  practitioner  hav- 
ing found  his  utmoft  expectations  exceeded  by 
it  in  fome  cafes,  whilft  in  others,  his  patients 
have  returned  from  the  fea  much  worfe  than 
they  went  there.  At  all  events,  the  above 
plan  may,  with  propriety,  take  place  in  the 
winter-feafon,  when  fea-bathing  is  thought 
by  fome  pradtitioners  to  be  attended  with 
hazard,  to  delicate  habits:  or  fhould  even 
P  that 
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that  be  determined  upon,  the  fores  may  be 
treated  in  the  above  manner  at  the  fame 
time. 

It  is  not  unlikely,  that  fuch^a  ufe  of  the  pre- 
cipitate as  I  have  now  been  recommending, 
inay  be  already  known  to  other  gentlemen  of 
the  profeffion,  but  it  is  certainly  not  the  com- 
mon practice,  nor  has  it,  I  believe,  ever  been 
made  public  ;*  and  from  what  I  have  known 
myfelf,  and  been  informed  of  by  others,  of 
the  fuccefs  of  the  ordinary  means,  I  can  ven- 
ture to  fay,  that  the  cure  will  often  be  more 
expeditious  and  certain,  as  well  as  lefs  un- 
pleafant,  if  the  plan  fhould  be  generally 
adopted. — It  is  fcarce  neceflary  to  add,  that 
after  the  cure,  or  jufl  before  it  is  completed, 
it  will  often  be  advifeable  to  open  an  iffue  in 
fome  convenient  part  of  the  body,  as  well  as  to 
attend  carefully  to  the  diet,  and  continue  the 
exercife  for  a  time. — Should  the  patient  have 
been  fubjeft  to  ophthalmia,  or  have  other 
mark   of   fcrophula  in  the  habit,  thefe   will 


*  Since  the  firft  edition,  I  have  obferved  in  the  Praxis 
Barbettiana,  ihdit  the  ufe  of  efcharotics  is  recommended  as, 
adapted  to  thefe  fores;  but  is  mentioned  only  jh  a  general 
■way,  as  being  ferviceable  after  lenient  applications  have 
been  made  ufe  of  in  vain;  which  is  a  m,5i.xim  equally  appli- 
cable to  moft  other  fores, 

be 
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be  additional  inducements  for  making  a  trial  of 
fea-bathing,  which  he  ihould  not  only  continue 
through  the  feafon,  but  return  to  it,  at  leaft, 
the  following  fummer,  if  it  has  been  evidently 
beneficial.  Should  a  difpolition  to  ophthalmy 
return,  or  other  weaknefs  of  the  eye  take 
place,  other  remedies  will  be  requilite,  as  will 
be  noticed  in  the  following  trad. 
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jLjlAVlNfG  in  the  preceding  obfervations 
had  occafion  to  mention  the  fcrophulous  oph- 
thalmy,  I  fhall  in  this  edition  drop  fome  fur- 
ther hints  on  that  complaint,  in  a  few  addi- 
tional pages  on  the  more  common  diforders  of 
the  eyes,  which  may,  at  le^ft,  ferve  to  dired: 
the  young  praditioner. 

There  is,  I  believe,  no  part  of  the  human 
body  whofe  difeafes  have  been  more  the  fub- 
je6t  of  empyricifm  than  the  eye,  though  no 
part  can  be  more  important  to  us,  nor  entitled 
to  more  cautious  treatment. 

P  4  A  prin- 
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A  principal  occafion  of  thefe  complaints 
lapfing  into  fuch  hands,  is,  perhaps,  the  very 
great  uncertainty  in  the  operation  of  the  beft 
remedies,  owing  to  the  variety  of  conftitutions 
in  the  fubjeds  of  them,  as  well  as  to  the  very 
different  treatment  thefe  diforders  require  at 
different  periods.  Hence  the  numerous  eye- 
waters we  hear  of,  (and  fo  much  extolled  by 
furgeons  as  well  as  by  empyrics;)  many  of 
which,  I  doubt  not,  have  been  very  fervice- 
able  in  their  turns,  but  are  all  equally  im- 
proper, as  general  remedies.  This  neceffary 
diverlity  of  treatment  is,  how^ever,  very  ivell 
known  to  every  good  praditioner,  though  the 
precife  period  for  a  change  in  the  remedies  is 
not  fo  readily  afcertained. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  cure  of  ophthalmy, 
arifes,  I  apprehend,  from  the  great  irritability 
of  the  organs  of  fight,  and  their  difpofition  to 
exceflive  relaxation \  but  between  thefe  alfo, 
there  is  a  diftinclion  frequently  to  be  made, 
that  is  of  the  greatell  importance,  but  has  not, 
I  think,  been  vej-y  generally  obferved.  Thefe 
fymptoms,  indeed,  fometimes  exift  together, 
and  are  dependant  on  one  another  j  but  what 
I  defign  to  remark  is,  that  in  diforders  of^the 
eyes,    there  is  a  fpecific  difference  between 

them. 
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them,  to  which  we  are  carefully  to  attend,  as 
to  an  important  guide  in  our  prad:ice.  And 
this  will  be  very  evident  to  the  a4;tentive  prac- 
titioner, from  the  conlideration  of  fedative 
applications  fo  frequently  failing  of  fuccefs,  in 
apparently  irritable  ftates  of  this  organ,  whilft 
bracing  applications  will  as  often  prove  ex- 
ceedingly prejudicial  in  cafes  attended  witii 
great  relaxation.*  Hence  it  muft  happen, 
that  either  the  particular  affedlion  has  been 
miftaken.  where  only  one  of  them  has  exilledj, 
or  it  has  not  been  rightly  afcertained  which 
has  been  the  primary  afFedUon,  arid  the  proper 
caufe  of  the  other. 

Indeed,  furgeons  are  well  acquainted  witk 
the  circumftance  of  relaxation,  and  have  well 
known  how  liable  the  eyes  are  to  be  fo  af- 
fedled  in  confequence  of  almofl  every  confi- 
derable  inflammation;  and  have  therefore 
paid  great  regard  to  it  in  their  treatment  of 
common  ophthalmias.     On  this  account,  they 


*  It  is  very  probable,  it  may  be  on  this  account,  that  the 
tliebaic  tincture  lias  proved  fo  beneficial  in  a  great  variety 
of  cafes,  related  by  Mr.  IVare,  wherein  neither  the  wine 
alone,  nor  opium  diflblved  in  water  have  had  a  like  good 
effect :  a  circumftance  I  am  difpofed  to  credit,  though  I 
iiever  thought  of  making  the  experiment. 

have 
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have  carefully  avoided  urging  any  antiphld^ 
giftic  plan  beyond  a  certain  time,  and  parti- 
cularly as  to  the  ufe  of  very  relaxing,  and 
warmed  applications ;  which  often  occafion 
irreparable  mifchief.  I  have,  however,  reafon 
to  belie vCi  there  is  yet  occafion  for  other  cau- 
tions on  this  head,  and  room  for  improvement; 
A  very  different  obfervation  may  therefore  be 
made  refpecSling  bracing  and  invigorating  ap- 
plications, which  notwithftanding  the  irritable 
difpofition  of  the  organs  of  vifion,  and  the 
pain  that  frequently  attends  fuch  applications, 
are  fometimes  moft  ufeful  when  rendered 
iharper,  and  more  irritating  than  thofe  in 
general  ufe — Dolor  dolorem  Jedaty  is  a  well 
known  adage,  and  often  as  applicable  to  pain- 
ful afFedions  of  the  eyes,  as  to  many  other 
inftances  of  fpafmodic  afFecSlions ;  though  the 
good  efFeds  of  irritating  applications  may, 
perhaps,  be  otherwife  accounted  for.  But  the 
frequent  uncertainty  of  our  remedies,  for  the 
want  of  making  adequate  diflindiions  in  re- 
gard to  the  length  of  time  thefe  complaints 
may  have  continued;  their  various  caufes; 
and  the  habit  of  body  of  the  patient,  has  given 
rife  to  a  hundred  different  remedies  of  the 
fame  clafs;  has  puzzled  young  pradioners, 
and  has  promoted  the  caufe  of  empyricifm. 


As 
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As  the  intention  of  fuch  obfervations  as  can 
be  contained  in  the  limits  I  have  afligned 
to  jnyfelf,  can  only  be  general,  I  fhall  haflen 
to  attempt  fome  improvement  of  the  above 
remarks,  and  to  point  out  fome  prad:ical  di- 
redlions  for  the  treatment  of  thefe  very  com- 
mon, and  very  diftreffing  complaints. 

And  firft,  in  refped  to  the  period  of  true 
Inflammation,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  whilH 
the  bell  praftitioners  have  been  properly  cau- 
tious of  not  continuing  too  long  any  anti- 
phlogiflic  plan,  they  have,  perhaps,  fome- 
times  not  done  enough  in  the  period  devoted 
to  it.  The  fadt  is,  that  in  very  coniiderable 
and  recent  inflammations,  in  athletic  habits^ 
the  antiphlogiftic  plan  ought  to  be  purfued 
boldly  in  the  beginning,  whereby  the  inflam- 
mation will  be  more  certainly  overcome,  and 
■with  lefs  riik  of  bringing  on  hurtful  relaxation, 
than  by  gentler  means,  and  a  feebler  procefs, 
longer  continued.  To  this  end,  both  hands 
(if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expreflion)  fhould  be 
laid  on  the  difeafe,  and  whatever  may  appear 
requiiite  for  fubduing  the  inflammation,  fiiould 
be  done  at  once.  Hence,  bleeding  in  all  the 
different  forms;  blifl:ers;  cathartics,  and  nitre; 
(which  latter  ihould  be  exhibited  with  great 

freedom  j; 
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freedom) ;  fedative  collyria,  (.and  fometiines 
anodyne  fomentations)  become  the  proper  re- 
medies; as  well- as  defending  the  eye  from  a 
ftrong  light:  and  if  the  pain  be  very  conlider- 
able,  an  opiate  fhould  be  taken  at  going  to 
reft.  Where  the  difcharge  is  acrid  and  abun- 
dant, a  drop  or  two  of  fome  foft  mucilage  in- 
Itilled  between  the  lids,  is  very  friendly  to 
this  delicate  organ ;  and  when  the  inflamma- 
tion has  begun  to  give  way,  two  or  three  drops 
of  laudanum  applied  in  the  fame  manner,  at 
going  to  bed,  has  fometimes  removed  the  com- 
plaint before  the  next  morning. 

When  fuch  an  antiphlogiftic  plan  has  been 
properly  purfued  for  two  or  three  days,  it  be- 
comes time  to  think  of  guarding  againft  re- 
laxation, and  which  a  much  longer  continu- 
ance of  fuch  a  plan  would,  in  many  inftances> 
infallibly  produce.  Tonic,  topical  applicationsj 
and  internal  remedies;  and  among  the  latter, 
efpecially  the  bark,  are  to  be  ufed,  which  if 
it  be  the  proper  time  for  them,  will  imme- 
diately produce  a  good  efFe6l  j  and  if  they  do 
not,  muft  not,  for  the  prefent,  be  perfevered 
in.  It  is  not,  however,  a  diftention  of  the 
vefTels  of  the  tunica  conjunctiva  with  red 
blood,  that  forbids  a  recourfe  to  fuch  means, 
or  to  the  continuance  of  them;  for  this  will 

happen 
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happen  either  from  relaxation,  or  from  an 
irritable  ftate  of  the  part,  as  well  as  from  true 
inflammation;  between  each  of  which,  it  has 
been  faid,  the  practitioner  ought  to  make  a 
careful  dif'^rimination,  and  to  adapt  his  re- 
medies accordingly. 

Indeed,  the  treatment  of  very  recent  inflam- 
mations of  the  eyes,  is  generally  plain  and 
QbY^9ySj  ^JTid  no  one  is  at  a  lofs  for  fuitable 
remedies;  but  in  habitual  aiiccflions  of  thefe 
organs,  where  frequent  returns  have  induced 
other  fymptoms,  and  difpofed  the  parts  to 
peculiar  relaxation,  or  irritability  of  its  veffels 
and  nerves,  the  greateft  fkill  is  required  to 
diftinguifh  them,  in' order  to  form  a  rational 
and  fuccefsful  method  of  cure. 


This  is  a  matter  of  the  greateft  importance, 
and  it  has  been  hinted,  is  not  always  fo  ealily 
done ;  it  is  a  knowledge  to  be  acquired  as  much 
from  experience  and  great  attention,  as  from 
thofe  juft  principles  of  art,  acquired  by  a  re- 
gular education.  There  is  a  fomething,  how- 
ever, in  the  appearance  of  the  eyes,  which  is 
not  eafily  defcribed,  that  will  aflifl  us  in  mak- 
ing this  difcrimination;  and  v/hich  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  prefent  occafion  of  the 
complaint,  the  frequency  of  its  appearance, 

and 
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and  the  conftitution  of  the  patient,  will  lead 
the  attentive  and  experienced  pradlitioner  to 
difcover,  whether  fimple  relaxation,  the  mere 
effect  of  the  antiphlogiftic  plan,  and  habit  of 
the  patient,  or  whether  the  great  irritability  of 
the  organ,  and  perhaps  of  the  whole  fyftem, 
be  the  fymptom  to  be  particularly  attended 
to.  For  in  cafes  attended  with  great  nervous 
irritability,  or  where  the  relaxation  is  imme- 
diately occalioned  by  it;  befides  a  frequent, 
but  variable  relaxation  of  the  iris,  there  is 
often  to  be  perceived  a  fulnefs,  and  a  fenfe  of 
weight  is  felt,  in  the  upper  eye-lids,  which 
are  inclined  alfo  to  drop,  accompanied  with  a 
yellowifh  tinge  of  the  tunica  conjunctiva, 
that  feldom  leaves  the  patient  entirely,  and  is 
fuddenly  recurring  upon  every  little  cold,  or 
increafed  exertion  of  the  organs  of  light.  Befides 
the  indications  to  be  obtained  from  an  attention 
to  the  habit  of  body;  it  will  be  found,  that  the 
above  fymptoms  will  not  be  ufually  met  with  in 
cafes  of  fimple  relaxation,  where  mere  aftringent 
applications  prove  ufeful,  which  in  the  former 
will  always  ferve  to  aggravate  the  complaint  j 
as  will  even  dafhings  with  cold  Vvater,  fo  often 
very  ferviceabie  in  the  other.  Whether  the 
complaint  be  owing  to  fimple  relaxation;  or 
to  mere  irritability  of  the  parts;  when  this  is 
once  fully  afcertained,  good  pradtitioners  are 
■   \        '  at 
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at  no  lofs  for  fuitable  remedies ;  and  as  I  would 
not  appear  to  multiply  them  by  neediefs  pre- 
fcriptions,  where  the  furgeon  is  acquainted 
with  varieties  enough,  I  fhall  only  fay,  that  if 
it  be  mere  relaxation,  the  aftringent  folution  I 
have  fo  often  recommended  is  among  the  beft 
in  a  fluid  form,  where  a  powerful  bracing  ap- 
plication is  called  for ;  and  may  be  made  of 
any  ftrength,  as  occalion  may  require.f 

But  there  is  in  many  people  an  irritability  of 
habit,  of  which  every  complaint  they  are  feized 
with,  will  very  powerfully  partake,  and  more 
cfpecially  complaints  of  the  eyes;  and  when 
that  organ  has  been  often  affedled,  the  flighteft 
occalion  will  caufe  a  return  of  them.  Here, 
the  practitioner  will  be  at  no  lofs  for  a  proper 
diagnoftic,  and  I  fhall  therefore  only  obferve, 
that  applications  partaking  both  of  a  fedative 
and  invigorating  nature,  fhould  be  immediately 
had  recourfe  to.  A  very  powerful  remedy 
very  often  in  thefe  cafes,  is  an  aromatic  vola- 
tile vapour,*  conveyed  to  the  eye-lids,  through 
a  fmall  inverted  funnel,  efpecially  at  going  to 
bed"j  and  from  which  I  have  feen  afbonifhing 
effedls,  where  the  patient  has  been  for  years 

f  Seepage  181. 

*  Two  drachms  of  the  Spir.  ammon.  comp.  in  two  ounces 
of  water,  kept  boiling,  will  anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well. 

fubjed: 
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fubjed  to  diftrefling  complaints,  and  in  danger 
of  ioling  the  light.  Some  benefit  may  like- 
wife  be  obtained  by  daily  touching  the  upper 
cye-Iids  and  parts  aboutwith  the  fpir.  ammon. 
comp.  Thefe  little  means  have  alfo  been  very 
ufeful  where  I  have  fufpedled  a  difpolition  to 
catarad:  and  gutta  ferena  :*  in  which,  as  well 
as  the  above-mentioned  cafes,  the  cautious  and 
long  continued  ufe  of  eledricity,  it  is  now 
well  known,  has  alfo  been  very  frequently  fer- 
viceable.f 

I- may  here  add  another  obfervation,  derived 
from  repeated  experience  in  what  I  would  call 
a  nervous  ophthalmy,  in  regard  to  the  ufe  of 
collyria;  which,  though  a  priori^  we  Ibould 
prefume  ought  ever  to  be  ufed  cold,  are,  never^ 


*  By  the  fame  means,  I  likewife  once  removed  a  very 
painful  nervous  affection  of  the  tefles  of  long  ftanding,  which 
bad  rendered  the  parts  fo  exceedingly  irritable,  that  tliey 
could  fcarcely  endure  the  lighteii  touch,  and  |iad  rendered 
^  married  gentleman  very  miferable  j  having  withftoqd  i^^iany 
ordinary  means  of  cure. 

f  For  thefirflhints  of  the  great  advantages  of  a  long  con- 
tinued cQurfe  of  eledricity  in  the  gidta  fcre?ia,  and  even  a 
perfe6t  cure  in  feveral  recent  cafes,  I  was  indebted  to  Mr. 
Hey,  fenior  furgeon  of  the  Infirmary  at  Leeds  ;  fome  of  which 
cafes  have  fihce  been  publiflied  in  the  5th  vol.  of  the  Medical 
Ohjo-vat,  and  Inqidriei, 

thelefs. 
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thelefs  oftentimes  inflantly  beneficial  upon 
ufing  them  actually  warm,  efpecially  in  cold 
weather.  Of  the  propriety  of  this  change, 
the  fenfations  of  the  patient  upon  the  ufe  of 
cold  coliyria  will  frequently  be  a  guide  to  us  j 
and  I  have  only  to  remark,  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  ufed  warm  for  any  length  of  time, 
in  which  refpecSt,  however,  the  intelligence  of 
the  patient  may  again  ferve  to  dired:  us„ 

Amongfl  the  means  for  removing  great 
inflammation,  was  mentioned  the  defending 
the  eye  from  a  flrong  light,  which  is,  indeed, 
indifpenfibly  necelTary.  This  (hould,  howr 
ever,  be  rarely  extended  to  keeping  the  pa- 
tient's room  pejfedlly  dark,  or  covering  the 
eye  itfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  exclude  all 
pontadt  of  light;*  as  fuch  covering,  by  heating 

the 


*  I  hope  it  may  not  be  deemed  altogether  impertinent  in 
this  place,  to  offer  a  few  obvious  cautions,  fcarce  fufflciently 
attended  to  by  thofe  whofe  eyes  are  naturally  weak,  or 
flightly  diftempered.  Such  people  ought  to  be  peculiarly 
careful  not  only  of  not  continuing  any  occasional  exercife  of 
the  eyes  after  it  becomes  painful  to  them,  but  as  much  as 
poflible,  to  be  always  expofed  to  the  fame  degree  or  quan- 
tity of  light.  This  attention  is  particularly  neceffary  when 
engaged  in  reading,  writing,  or  other  employment  that  is 
likely  to  fatigue  them :  too  little,  or  too  much  light  being 
equally  improper  when  the  eyes  are  much  exercifed;  and  is, 

Q  indeed, 
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the  eye,  will  always  add  to  the  complaints 
But  in  cafes  of  conftitutional  ophthalmias^,  and 
particularly  in  fcrophulous  habits,  a  perfedlily 
ere6l  pofture,  throughout  the  day,  with  the 
head  raifed  as  much  as  may  be,  at  night,  is 
eflentiaily  necelTary,  and  eminently  ufeful;  in- 
fomuchthat  frequently,  no  means  of  cure  will 
fucceed  unlefs  this  be  very  ftricHy  attended  to. 
In  repeated  inflammations,  in  patients  of  fuch 
a  habit, of  body,  I  have  known  this  done  effi- 
cacious, after  many  means  had  been  prefcribed 
in  vain  by  men  of  long  experience,  and  where 
an  obftinate  inflammation  had  been  kept  up 
for  feveral  weeks,  and  the  patient  unable  to 


indeed,  at  any  time  injurious^  The  fiidden  tranfition  from 
a  dark  to  a  very  liuninous  afpeft,  and  efpecially  if  often 
repeated  through  tlie  day,  has  nearly  produced  blindnefs  in 
feveral  inftances ;  and  patients  have  been  recovered  from  the 
danger  by  little  more  than  attending  to  this  circumtlance. 
For  the  like  reafon',  reading  in  the  dufk  of  the  evening,  and 
then,  fuddenly,  by  a  ftrong  candle-light,  may  induce  mif- 
chief  in  weak  and  diftempered  eyes,  that  may  not  be  dif- 
covered  till  too  late  to  be  remedied.  I  fhallrclofe  this  note 
by  obferving,  that  when  readipg  a  fmall  print,  without  the 
help  of  glaffes,  becomes  painful,  fuch  reading  lliould  be  laid 
afide;  as  glafles,  in  this  cafe,  only  ftrain  the  eyes,  and 
fhould  never  be  taken  up  till  a  uniform  neceffity  Itiall  oblige, 
and  then  fliould  not  afterward^  be  laid  aiidfe;  it  being  a 
fhock  to  the  optic  nerves  to  have  the  like  objedts  varioufly 
reprefented,  perhaps  a  hundred  times  in  a  day. 

endure 
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endure  the  leaft  glimmering  of  light,  or  to 
open  the  eye-lids  without  the  mod  excrucia^ 
ting  pain.  And  fuch  ophthalmias,  indeed,  very 
frequently  need  nothing  more  than  this  cau- 
tion, except  it  be  to  give  a  laxative  occafion-^ 
ally,  and  to  touch  the  eye-lids,  now  and  then, 
with  an  ointment  I  fhall  prefently  mention  1 
and  efpecially  to  admit  light  gradually  into 
the  room,  as  the  patient  fliall  be  able  to  bear 
it.  In  regard  to  medicine,  nothing,  I  believe^ 
does  fo  -much  good  as  the  bark,  and  fhould 
this  not  prevent  frequent  relapfes,  the  patient, 
it  has  been  faid,  fhould  make  trial  of  the  fea ; 
which  is  more  frequently  ufeful  in  fcrophulous 
ophthalmias  than  in  any  other  inftance. 

Something  has  already  been  faid  in  favour 
of  invigorating  applications,  which  for  the 
chronical  ophthalmia,  and  that  tedious  one 
which  fometimes  follows  the  meafles  and 
fmall-pox,  as  well  as  in  many  fcrophulous 
cafes,  ought  to  be  made  much  more  adive 
than  they  ufually  are,  and  of  which  I  have 
had  many  happy  inftances.  But,  indeed,  many 
inflammations  of  the  eyes,  that  are  apt  to  re- 
turn frequently  and  upon  flight  occafions,  are 
rather  owing  to  an  atony  of  the  parts,  than  a 
true  inflammatory  caufe,  and  will  therefore 
always  be  benefited  by  fuch  applications.  And 
0^2  thefe 
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thefe  fliould  be  applied  in  an  unftuous  form 
rather  than  in  a  way  of  lotion,  and  will  be 
found  to  be  a  very  confiderable  improvement. 
Hence  it  is,  I  apprehend,  that  Sir  Hans  Sloane*& 
liniment  formerly  gained  fo  much  reputation, 
and  has  fo  often  been  of  fervice ;  its  only 
virtues,  however,,  confifting  in  its,  form  and 
the  powder  it  contains^  which  affording  a 
flight  flimulus  to  the  parts,  is  rendered  more 
permanent  in  the  form  of  a  liniment,  than 
any  fluid  collyria  can  afford.  Ointments 
againft  inflammatory  affedlions  ought  not  ufu- 
ally,  however,  to  contain  fuch  kind  of  pow- 
ders, which  often  do  harm,  and  can  furnifn 
no  powers  that  cannot  be  otherwife  obtained, 
and  efpecially  by  fome  preparation  of  miCr- 
cury ;  which,  indeed,  will  do  more  in  many 
ophthalmias  than  any  other  kind  of  remedies. 
The  due  irritation  and  difcharge  fuch  reme- 
dies occafion,  the  firft  two  or  three  times 
they  are  made  ufe  of,  throw  the  atonic  parts 
into  healthy  adiion,  and  liberate  the  veffels  ; 
from  which  I  have  feen  more  good  effected  in 
one  or  two  nights,  than  has  been  done  in  weeks 
and  in  months  by  Ceruffa  acetata,  white  vi- 
triol, and  all  the  other  ordinary  ingredients 
of  fluid  collyria. 

Such 
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Such  may  be  made  by  the  addition  of  the 
unguentum  hydrarg.  mit.  to  the  ceratum 
fperm.  ceti,  or  if  a  greater  ftimulus  is  re- 
quired^ by  one  or  two  drachms  of  the  hy* 
drarg.  nitr.  ruber,  very  finely  levigated,  to 
half  an  ounce  of  unguent,  cerse,  and  the 
like  quantity  of  olive  oil ;  or  "what  is  fre- 
quently more  efficacious,  a  kind  of  unguent, 
hydrarg.  nitr.  of  different  flrengths,  perpared 
with  frefh  butter,  and  to  which  camphire  (hould 
be  added.  The  infide  of  the  eye-lids  only  need 
to  be  touched  with  one  of  thefe,  at  going  to 
bed,  and  though  they  will  fometimes  occalion 
very  confiderable  pain  at  the  time  of  their 
application,  and  on  firft  opening  the  eyes  the 
next  morning,  they  will  render  the  parts  very 
eafy  and  pleafant  through  the  refl  of  the 
day. — ^Indeed,  had  I  nothing  elfe  to  offer  on 
difcafes  of  the  eyes,  than  the  careful  dif- 
tindion  between  the  true  inflammatory,  and 
chronic  ophthalmy,  (which  is  feldom  fuffi- 
ciently  attended  to)  and  the  fubftitution  of 
thefe  liniments  for  fluid  collyria,  I  conceive  I 
Ihould  deferve  well  of  the  public.  I  am  not 
ignorant,  indeed,  that  fuch  remedies  are  made 
conftant  ufe  of  by  fome  gentlemen  of  the 
profeffion,  who  for  fometime  were  far  from 
taking  pains  to  make  theiri  virtues  generally 
0^3  known ; 
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known  ;  which  they  certainly  were  not.— Nor 
fliould  gentlemen  of  more  liberal  fentimenis, 
at  the  head  of  the  profeffion,  conclude  every 
publication  needlefs  that  may  contain  nothing 
new  to  them ;  nor  fuppofe,  that  becaufe  they 
make  no  fecret  of  their  knowledge,  that  the 
generality  of  practitioners  are  as  wife  as  them- 
felves.* 

A  common  impediment  to  the  cure  of 
ophthalmias,  is  a  bad  habit  of  body,  which 
though  an  obftacle  common  to  other  com- 
plaints, is  efpecially  troublefome  in  thefe. 
Amongfi:  the  various  remedies  in  common  ufe 
on  thefe  occafions,  befide  ifTues,  the  bark, 
and  warm  pediluvia,  which  are  very  frequently 

*  Since  this  paper  was  drawn  up,  I  have  feen  Mr.  Bel/h 
obfervations  on  Ophthalmia,  the  early  publication  of  which 
does  him  great  credit;  but  as  he  fpeaks  more  from  tiie 
practice  of  Mr.  Pellier  than  his  own,  there' feemed  flill  to  be 
fiifficient  inducement  for  adding  my  mite  of  experience. — It 
was  long  after  the  above  note  was  added  to  the  manufcript, 
that  I  was  informed  Mr.  Ware  had  written  fo  fully  as'he  has 
done,  on  thefe  complaints.  And  had  I  feen  his  ufeful  pub- 
lication before  I  had  prepared  the  prefent  traft,  I  fliould  not 
have  thought  of  writing  on  the  fubjed.  I  can,  however,  de- 
clare, that  as  I  have  made  no  addition  nor  alteration,  what- 
ever, (except  the  notes  inferted  at  pages  2J7,  and  '236,)  fince 
I  heard  any  thing  of  Mr.  Ware's  treatife  j  fo  did  I  not  hope 
there  may  not  be  hints  in  the  prefent  that  will  have  their  ufe, 
I  iliould  even  now  have  fuppreffed  it. 

"  bene- 
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beneficial,  I  Ihall  venture  to  fuggeft  one,  that 
may  be  given  to  advantage  where  no  other 
remedy  may  be  peculiarly  indicated ;  this  is, 
calomel  joined  with  ciGuta,  a  remedy  not  in 
very  common  ufe,  but  well  adapted  to  many 
old  and  obftinate  difeafes  of  the  eye. 

Since  the  laft  edition  of  this  work  I  was 
confulted  for  a  recent,  but  confiderable  in- 
flammation, attended  with  excruciating  pain. 
The  latter  was  foon  nearly  removed,  but  the  in- 
flammation and  dimnefs  of  fight,  yielded  very 
little  to  any  means.  Two  eminent  oculifl:s, 
were  afterwards  confulted,  and  conceived  the 
complaint  to  originate  from  variolous  infec- 
tion, the  patient  having  been  attending  feveral 
children  under  inoculation.  No  means,  how- 
ever, proving  ufeful,  but  the  patient  becom- 
ing lefs  able  to  endure  the  light,  fhe  went  into 
the  country;  where  fhe  was  advifed  to  apply 
fix  or  eight  leeches  around  each  eye  :  in  two 
days;  the  inflammation  difappeared  and  her 
fight  in  a  very  little  time  became  nearly  aiS 
ftrong  as  it  ever  had  been. 

No  common  complaint  is  oftentimes  more 

difficult  of  cure  than  alfedlions  of  the  eye-lids. 

Thefe  are  fometimes  attended  with  a  diften- 

tion  and  rednefs   of  the  vefTels  of  the   eye, 

0^4  and 
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and  fometimes  not ;  biit  vilion  is  always  ifiS-*- 
paired.  In  fome  inltances,  likeWife,  the  edge:^ 
of  the  eye-lids  difcharge  a  vefy  acrid  matter, 
which  excoriates  the  cheeks ;  and  in  others, 
the  lids  are  red  and  ulcerated,  but  almoft  dry^ 

In  thefe  cafes,  it  is  well  known,  that  a  cau- 
tious ufe  of  the  argent,  nitr.  will  fometimes 
effedl  an  almoft  inftantaneous  cure  ;  but  I  be- 
lieve, it  has  not  been  often  enough  noticed, 
that  a  turning  inwards  of  the  eye-lafhes  is 
fometimes  the  fole  caufe  of  this  very  obftinate 
complaint:  the  remedy  for  which  is  fuffici- 
ently  obvious.  In  other  inftances  of  the  lip- 
pitudo,  the  com.mon  mercurial  ointment,  or 
that  with  red  precipitate,  proves  very  fervi- 
ceable,  but  more  efpecially,  the  unguent,  hydr. 
nitrati,  prepared  as  before-mentioned,  a  re- 
medy perhaps  fcarcely  to  be  equalled  for  this, 
and  many  other  fmall  ulcers.  I  have  alfo  feen 
great  good  effedted,  in  a  few  days,  by  a  very 
bid  remedy  made  ufe  of  frequently  in  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's hofpital,  and  for  which  I  am  ob- 
liged to  the  late  Mr.  Pott  ;  though  my  own 
experience,  indeed,  goes  to  a  preference  of 
the  unguCntum  hydrargyri  nitrati. 

R.  Lapis  Tutiae  pp'. 
Calamin.  aa  ^iij. 

Plumb. 
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Plumb,  ufl. 

Gum.  Camphor,  aa  5J. 

Myrrh  iCj 

Sarcocoll. 

Vitriol,  alb,  aa  ^IS* 

Butyri  infulfi,   ^vj. 

Accurate  mifceantur. 

There  is  another  and  fometimes  fatal  in- 
flammation, efpecially  to  infants,  of  which 
there  is  not  much  notice  taken  by  writers ; 
nor  has  it,  I  believe,  been  accurately  diftin- 
guiihed  till  of  later  years :  it  is  now  ufually 
termed  ophthalmia  purulenta,  on  account  of 
the  vaft  quantity  of  thick  matter  always  dif- 
charged. 

This  may  be  efleemed  a  diforder  both  of  the 
eyes  and  of  the  lids  ;  but  is  in  fad:  a  fevere 
inflammation  of  the  whole  tunica  conjunc- 
tiva, which  goes  rapidly  into  a  ftate  of  gene- 
ral fuppuration,  and  is  fo  much  thickened 
where  it  is  refledled  over  the  lids,  that  it  turns 
out  a  confiderable  way  the  moment  they  are 
drawn  afunder.  Very  frequently  the  inflam- 
mation is  communicated  to  the  cornea  itfelf, 
which  if  not  timely  attended  to,  will  fome- 
times burft,  and  the  patient  be  confequently 
deprived  of  fight,  at  leaft  for  a  time.     Very 

foon« 
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foon  after  this,  both  the  inflammation  and 
difcharge  generally  ceafe ;  and  the  aqueous 
humour  being  in  fome  cafes  rellored,  and  re- 
'  retained  by  a  fpeedy  cicatrice  of  the  cornea, 
the  patient  recovers  a  very  tolerable  degree 
of  fight.  At  other  times,  fome  internal  part 
of  the  eye,  and  particularly  the  iris,  is  fo 
greatly  injured,  or  the  cornea  is  fo  much  im-  ^ 
paired,  that  it  remains  collapfed,  and  all  hope 
of  future  vifion  is  cut  off.  In  any  cafe,  the 
patient  rarely  recovers  without  the  fight  be- 
ing more  or  lefs  impaired  for  a  time,  by  a 
greater  or  lefs  number  of  fpecks  formed  on 
the  cornea.  Neverthelefs,  we  are  frequently 
agreeably  difappointed  at  the  decline  of  this 
dreadful  inflammation,  and  have  the  happi- 
nefs  of  finding  the  eye  much  lefs  injured  than 
had  been  fufpedled,  either  from  the  great  dif- 
charge and  long  continuance  of  the  inflam-^ 
mation,  or  from  the  appearance  of  the  eye 
itfelf,  when  we  were  firft  able  to  get  a  fight  of 
it.  For  I  have  fometimes  known  the  whole 
cornea  apparently  much  deprefl^ed,  and  at 
others,  fmaller  indentations  formed  on  dif- 
ferent parts,  and  after  all,  the  fight  been  per- 
fedlly  good  as  foon  as  the  inflammation  had 
completely  fubfided,  without  either  cicatrice 
or  fpecks  to  be  feen  on  the  cornea. 

This 
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This  being,  perhaps,  the  mofl  violent  of 
all  inflammations,  requires  the  fpeedieft  affif- 
tance.  The  patient  fhould  be  let  blood  freely 
and  repeatedly,  (according  to  the  age  and 
habit  of  body),  efpecially  in  the  neck,  or 
by  opening  the  temporal  artery ;  the  turgid 
velTels  pailing  over  the  fclerotica  fhould  be 
frequently  divided  ;  leeches  Ihould  be  applied 
to  the  temples,  and  bliflers  to  the  back,  and 
behind  the  ears ;  the  patient  fhould  be  purged 
gently  ;  and  the  thickened  tunica  conjunc- 
tiva fhould  be  deeply  fcarified  onee  or  twice 
a  day,  as  long  as  it  falls  out  fo  low  as  to  pre- 
vent a  clear  fight  of  the  eye.  ,  The  part  fhould 
at  firft  be  conftantly  wetted  with  cooling  col- 
lyria,  to  which  afterwards  a  little  brandy  and 
vitriol  may  be  added,  and  a  drop  or  two  of 
laudanum  be  inftiiled  into  the  eye,  and  every 
thing  be  attempted  that  may  prevent  or  di- 
minifh  fuppuration  ;  which  I  have  known  take 
place  in  a  very  few  hours. 

Should  thefe  means  fail,  or  what  very  often 
happens,  afiiftance  be  called  in  too  late,  the 
lids  muft  be  frequently  drav/n  afunder  to  let 
out  the  matter,  by  night  as  wdl  as  by  day ; 
and  in  the  cafe  of  infants,  in  whom  the  mat- 
ter will  be  more  confined,  the  edges  of  the 
eye-lids  fhould  be  frequently  greazed  through- 
out 
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but  the  day,  and  at  night  be  covered  with  a 
little  of  Goulard's  Cerate,  fpread  upon  very 
thin  linen,  and  over  that  a  light  comprefs, 
hanging  loofely  over  the  eyes,  dipped  in  the 
vegico  mineral-water  and  brandy,  or  fpread 
with  a  kind  of  liniment  made  by  beating  up 
alum  in  the  white  of  an  egg.  Should  the  in- 
flammation and  difcharge  ftill  increafe,  a  drop 
of  laudanum,  or  of  a  folution  of  the  green 
vitriol  calcined  to  whitenefs,  fhould  be  in- 
ftilled  into  the  eye,  at  leaft  once  a  day;  which, 
whatever  pain  it  may  occafion  at  the  time, 
will  counteradl  the  inflammation  more  than 
any  of  the  topical  applications  at  a  certain 
period  of  the  difeafe,  unlefs  it  be  fome  one 
of  the  mercurial  liniments  before  recom- 
mended.* 


*  In  Mr.WARE'sTreatife  on  Ojihthalmla,  flrong  commenda- 
tion is  given  to  Bates's  aquamtriolica  camjihorata,  diluted  with 
about  fixteen  times  its  quantity  of  water,  as  a  collyrium,  to 
be  made  ufe  of  from  the  firfl:  appearance  of  this  inflamma- 
tion. T  have  now  for  fome  years  been  in  the'  habit  of  ufing 
it,  in  moft  cafes,  in  preference  to  other  means,  and  with  very 
good  fuccefs.  But  apart  from  this  experience  of  its  efficacy 
Mr.  Ware's  ideas  of  the  complaint  appear  fo  perfedly  to 
correfpond  with  my  own,  that  it  would  feeiji  to  me  an  in- 
jullice  to  fuch  readers  as  may  not  be  acquainted  with  that 
work,  not  to  mention  a  remedy  fo  well  calculated  to  counter- 
aft  inflammation,  and  recommended  upon  fuch  authority 
and  experience. 

u 
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In  fine,  the  grand  remedies  early  in  the 
difeafe  feem  to  be  blifters  and  topical  bleed- 
ings, efpecially  by  leeches;  but  then  it  is  not 
the  application  of  one  or  two  that  will  anfwer 
any  good  end,  though  often  repeated ;  but  if 
fix  or  eight  to  a  child  of  four  or  five  years 
of  age,  and  a  dozen  to  adults,  be  applied  at 
once,  efpecially  at  going  to  bed,  a  flop  will 
frequently  be  put  to  the  moft  formidable  in- 
flammation, and  nothing  further  be  required 
than  the  ufe  of  fome  afi-ringent  collyrium,  and 
to  attend  to  the  fpecks,  fliould  any  be  formed 
on  the  cornea.  On  the  other  hand,  fhould 
the  inflammation  continue  many  days,  aflrin- 
gent  applications  muft  be  had  recourfe  to,  and 
the  cortex  be  adminifl:ered  in  large  dofes. 

There  is  an  ophthalmia  fi:ill  lefs  noticed 
by  writers  than  the  former,  which  occurs  fel- 
domer  than  any  other ;  and  is  rarely  cured  if 
not  attended  to  very  foon.  It  might  be  called 
ophthalmia  internay  being  a  fufFufion  of  blood 
within  the  coats  of  the  eye,  appearing  through 
the  pupil  J  while  the  conjundtiva  oftentimes 
preferves  for  a  while  its  natural  colour,  though 
at  others,  I  believe  it  has,  from  the  firfl:,  the 
appearance  of  the  common  ophthalmia;  which, 

how- 
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however,  ufually  comes   on  in  one  flage  or 
other  of  the  difeafe^ 

It  is  fometimes  a  complaint  of  long  ftand^ 
ing,  flealing  on  for  a  while  almofl  impercep-. 
tibly,  till  the  patient  is  alarmed,  at  being  fud- 
denly,  almoft  deprived  of  light ;  which  fome- 
times as  unexpe6ledly  returns  in  a  fhort  time^ 
and  goes  away  again  as  fuddenly.  It  feems  to 
be  attended  with  fome  diforder  of  the  optic 
nerve,  the  pupil  being  fomewhat  dilated,  and 
the  retina  rather  indifpofed  to  contra6t:,  though 
the  eye  be  expofed  to  a  ftrong  light. 

It  attacks  people  of  different  ages,  and  in 
young  women  is  often  attended  with  fuppref- 
iion  of  the  menfes,  the  return  of  which  fome- 
times removes  the  complaint.  I  never  met 
with  it  in  robuft  habits,  nor  have  found  gene- 
ral bleeding,  or  other  antiphlogiftic  remedies 
of  any  ufe.  Topical  bleeding  by  leeches,  and 
in  the  jugular  vein,  are  preferable;  and  elec- 
tricity has  fometimes  been  ferviceable,  though 
it  has  in  others  appeared  to  increafe  the  com-- 
plaint ;  which  feems  to  depend  upon  the  ir- 
ritability and  relaxation  of  the  organ.  Bark, 
therefore,  and  a  blifter  on  the  head,  touching 
the  lids  with  ung.  hydrarg.  nitr.  and  dropping 

a  little 
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a  little  laudanum  often  into  the  eye,  fcarifying. 
the  under-lids,  and  in  the  end,  I  think,  fea* 
bathing,  are  the  moft  likely  means  of  relief. 

It  will  oftentimes  be  neceffary  to  continue 
thefe  remedies  for  a  great  length  of  time;  hav- 
ing feen  good  efFetfts  produced  by  them  after 
I  had  nearly  given  up  all  hope  of  doing  any 
good.  It  always,  I  believe,  attacks  both  eyes, 
and  if  attention  be  not  paid  to  the  complaint 
before  the  conjunctiva  is  much  inflamed,  the 
patient  will  after  all,  moft  probably,  be  in  great 
meafure  deprived  of  light,  the  cornea,  in  that 
cafe,  becoming  perfectly  opake. 

I  SHALL  only  drop  another  hint  or  two,  and 
ihall  conclude  all  I  mean  at  prefent  to  offer  on 
diforders  of  the  eyes.  It  may,  perhaps,  ap- 
pear to  be  a  bold  one,  and  by  many  people  be 
condemned,  as  likely  to  injure  fo  delicate  an 
organ;  but  it  is  given  from  experience,  which 
at  firft  arofe  from  accident,  and  in  proper 
hands  may  be  as  fafely,  as  advantageoufly  ufed. 
This  refpedls  the  aq.  litharg.  acet.  which  I 
have  known  made  ufe  of,  undiluted,  to  ad- 
vantage. I  have,  indeed,  never  made  trial  of 
it  in  this  ftate,  but  have  ufed  it  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  drop  to  three  or  four  of  water,  and 
have  never  feen  it  do  harm;  or  the  extra6t 

may 
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may  be  mixed  up  with  olive  oil  into  a  liniment, 
which  will  give  lefs  pain,  and  will  remain 
longer  on  the  part.  ^ 

It  has  already  been  faid,  that  the  chronical 
ophthalmy  often  arifes  from  atony,  and  it  as 
frequently  depends  upon  a  morbid,  or  undue 
action  of  the  parts,  which  in  numberlefs  in- 
ftances  is  more  certainly  removed  by  adlive 
applications,  than  by  any  other  means.  I 
have  long  been  fatisfied  of  thejuftnefs  of  this 
idea,  which  I  have  fo  much  inculcated  in  the 
former  parts  of  this  tradl,  and  am  happy  to 
find  a  gentleman  of  fo  much  reafoning  and 
judgment  as  the  late  Mr.  Hunter,  fupporting 
it  by  fo  many  ftriking  fads,  in  his  late  treatife 
on  the  venereal  difeafe.  Indeed,  we  have 
often  nothing  elfe  to  do  in  various  old  ulcers, 
in  certain  habits  of  body,  than  to  create  a 
contrary  and  due  ftimulus,  in  order  to  remove 
pain,  tumour,  or  fpurious  inflammation,  and 
various  other  local  indifpofitions,  to  which  a 
ynorbid  adion  of  the  parts  has  given  rife.* 


By 


*  It  may  be  objeAed,  perhaps,  that  a  great  deal  has  been 
faid  in  the  courfe  of  this  little  volume  in  favour  of  aAive  ap- 
plications ^  but  the  writer  hopes,  without  reafon  for  the  leaft 
fufpicion  of   his  fuppofing  them  capable  of  doing    every 

thing. 
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By  this  means  it  is,  I  doubt  not,  that  the 
remedy  laft  recommended,  as  well  as  the 
mercurial  ones,  have  been  of  fo  much  fervicfr 
in  the  moll  obflinate  and  long  continued  oph- 
thalmias, after  every  ufual  remedy  had  been 
tried  without  any  lading  good  efFed. 

A  very  fmall  portion  of  the  former  may  ht 
applied,  by  a  camel-hair  pencil,  when  the 
patient  is  in  bed,  and  after  a  few  times  ufing, 
be  repeated  in  the  morning,  if  the  complaint 
be  not  greatly  abated,  nor  the  means  difagree. 
The  vaft  difcharge  produced  in  many  chroni- 


thing,  or  that  a  trial,  at  leaft,  ought  to  be  made  of  them  on 
almoll  every  occafion.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  further  from  his 
own  ideas,  w-ho  wifhes  only  io  lead  young  prad;itioners  to 
diftinguiih  cafes  with  judgment;  and  having  done  fo,  he 
doubts  not  they  will  find,  that  powerful  external  flimuli  will 
have  their  place,  and  perhaps  more  frequently  than  may 
have  been  fufpeded,  and  upon  the  molt  rational  principles. 
And  as  a  general  apology,  he  would  here  obferve,  that  he 
fet  Qut  with  no  peculiar  theory  of  his  own,  but  being  gradu- 
ally and  naturally  led  to  the  various  trials  he  has  made,  re- 
peated fafts  have  conftrained  him  to  purfue  a  pra<5^ice  which 
has  been  very  fuccefsful,  in  his  own  hands  and  others }  and 
he  has  the  happinefs  of  landing  it  may  be  fupported  by  found 
reafonirig  and  argument,  which  it  required  but  flender 
abilities  indeed  to  difcover,  or  to  arrange  into  as  fpecious  a 
theory  as  -a  practice  founded  upon  fads  can  ever  Hand  in 
fieed  of. 

R  cal 
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cal  cafes  by  fuch  ftimulant  applications,  and 
the  ad:ion  into  which  they  throw  the  parts,  are 
often  the  moft  likely  means  of  removing  many 
bbftinate  complaints,  not  here  particularly 
noticed,  which  have  thickened  the  cornea, 
and  not  only  greatly  impaired  the  fight,  but 
have  obliged  the  patient  to  keep  the  eyes  in  a 
ftate  of  reft  for  many  weeks,  and  even  months 
at  a  time,  and  occalionally  for  feveral  years, 

I  fhall  jufl:  obferve  what  every  one  knows, 
that  fevere  ophthalmias  induce  fmall  fpecks, 
and  fometimes  very  confiderable  opacity  of  the 
cornea:  it  is,  however,  perhaps  not  very  ge- 
neraliy  known,  that  fo  limple  a  remedy  as  two 
or  three  drops  of  the  aq.  cupri  ammon.  in- 
filled into  the  eye  for  a  length  of  time,  infal- 
libly removes  all  that  have  not  been  of  very 
Ipng  Handing,  without  the  painful  and  dif- 
agreeable  afliftance  of  cauftics  or  other  remedy. 

I  Ihall  now  clofe  the  above  obfervations* 
with  the  following  extraordinary  cafe,_  which 
may  ferve  to  fhew  what  nature  is  fometimes 
capable  of  doing  for  herfelf. 


*  See  a  more  full  account  of  diforders  of  the  eye,  in  the 
author's  Treatife  on  the  Difeafes  of  Children,  "vol.  ij. 
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Mrs.  Hoppey,  aged  about  thirty  years,  the 
wife  of  a  grocer  formerly  of  Great  RuJfeUjtreet^ 
Blootnjburyy  was  attacked  with  the  common 
fymptoms  of  ophthalmy,  at  a  time  I  was 
making  occafionai  vifits  to  one  of  her  children, 
and  was  therefore  defired  to  look  at  her  eye. 
The  charge  of  the  complaint  was  not,  how- 
ever, properly  committed  to  me,  but  from 
time  to  time  I  gave  fuch  directions  as  appeared 
to  me  to  be  requiiite;  which  were  not,  indeed, 
fo  perfedtly  complied  with,  as  perhaps,  they 
ought  to  have  been.  At  one  of  thefe  vifks, 
thinking  it  necelTary  'Mrs^  Hoppey  fhould  be 
blooded  again,  on  account  of  the  fevere'paia 
ihe  underwent,  it  was-  ftrongly  objedied  to, 
and  as  I  afterwards  underftood,  on  account  of 
fome  fcruples  her  apothecary  entertained,  who 
had  formerly  praclifed  as  a  furgeon  in  the 
country_^  On  this  account,  the  late  Sir  Ci5;sAR 
Hawkins  was  confulted,  who  approving  of 
the  plan  that  had  been  purfued,  and  intimating 
the  importance  of  great  attention  in  order  to 
her  fafety,  I  afterwards  vifitcd  Mrs,  Hoppey 
daily,  and  Sir  Cjesar  Hawkins  was  occa^ 
lionally  called  in. 

Soon  after  this  time,  and  on  the  abatement 

pf  the  inflammation,  fhe  loft  the  light  of  the 

eye,  which  likewife  began  to  be  enlarged,  and 

R  2  pufhed 
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pu filed  forwards,  the  veflels  of  the  lids,  lides 
of  the  nofe,  and  forehead  were  fwelled,  and 
were  attended  with  coniiderable  pulfation. 
Thefe  fy mptoms  increafed  for  feveral  months, 
notwithftanding  different  means  made  ufe  of, 
till  the  eye  became  greatly  enlarged,  and 
feemed  nearly  forced  out  of  the  orbit ;  it  was 
therefore  judged  proper  to  extirpate  it,  in  the 
apprehenfion  of  an  aneurifm  within  the  orbit, 
"which  it  wasexpedled  might  fuddenlygive  way. 
About  this  time,  the  late  Mr.  IVatJon  was  like- 
wife  confulted  ;  the  operation  was  determined 
upon,  and  the  day  for  it  was  to  be  fixed  as  I 
Ihould  fettle  with  Sir  Caesar  Hawkins, 

In  this  interval,  I  met  with  an  accident  by 
a  fall,  which  confined  me  for  three  or  four 
weeks  to  the  houfe,  and  I  requefled  Sir  C^sar 
Hawkins  to  perform  the  operation  for  me,  if 
it  fhould  be  thought  that  waiting  for  my  get- 
ting abroad  might  be  hazardous  to  the  patient. 
After  making  Mrs.  Hoppey  a  vifit  with  a  view 
to  fettling  this  matter.  Sir  C^sar  Hawkins 
called  upon  me,  and  propofed  deferring  the 
operation  a  few  days;  adding,  that  he  con-» 
ceived  the  eye  had  rather  a  better  appear- 
ance, and  that,  although  he  rather  hoped,  than 
VJ2i&  fatisfied  of  this  particular,  he  thought  it 
might  be  trufted  for  a  few  days,    with  the 

cautions 
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cautions  and  diredlions  he  had  given  the  pa- 
tient. In  about  a  week  after  this  he  acquainted 
me,  that  he  wilhed  the  operation  niight  be 
postponed  a  while  longer,  as  the  tumour  was 
certainly  not  increafed,  if  it  were  not  dimi- 
niilied;  and  of  which  I  fhould  be  a  better 
judge,  as  I  had  not  rt^n.  it  for  fome  time. 

As  foon  as  I  could  get  abroad  I  waited  upon 
Mrs.  Hoppey^  and  was  fatisfied  the  eye  was  not 
more  enlarged,  nor  projected,  than  it  had 
been,  and  I  thought  the  pulfation  was  dimi- 
nifhed;  the  pain  likewife  being  lefs,  and  time 
having  encouraged  our  patient  as  well  as  our- 
felves,  to  hope  there  might  be  lefs  danger  of  a 
fudden  rupture  than  we  had  once  apprehended, 
all  thought  of  extirpation  was  foon  afterwards 
laid  afide,  unlefs  fome  new  fymptom  fhould 
indicate  its  necellity. 

During  this  fufpence  the  pain  became  very 
inconfiderable,  and  I  faw  my  patient  only 
once  a  week  j  and  a  while  afterwards  the  pain 
leaving  her  intirely,  I  vifited  her  only  once  in  a 
month,  for  above  a  year.  At  one  of  thefe 
vifits  I  was  informed  fhe  was  wellj  and  though 
fhe  knew  not  for  certain  v/hen  the  change  had 
firft  taken  place,  fhe  had  a  few  mornings  be^ 
fore  obferved,  whilft  flanding  at  her  glafs,  that 

R3 
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theaffe6^ed  eye  looked  nearly  as  well  as  the 
other,  and  that  upon  clofing  the  latter,  Ihe 
found  her  fight  alfo  was  perfectly  reftored. 

Upon  this  agreeable  news  I  took  a  formal 
leave  of  her,  only  when  I  had  occafion  to  vifit 
any  of  the  family,  or  was  at  leifure  when  I 
pafled  near  her  door,  I  inquired  after  her,  and 
examined  the  eye  j  which  for  feveral  years 
continued  very  well,  having  only  a  certain 
awkward  look,  and  a  kind  of  fquinting  that 
never  totally  left  hen    .  ' 

Eleven  years  after  her  recovery  (he  Went  to 
refide  at  Mancheftery  and  continued  there  in 
very  good  health;  the  eye  formerly  affeded 
becoming,  as  Ihe  thought,  ,fS:ronger  than  the 
other,  but  was  fometimes  a  little  painful  in 
frofty  weather. 

Nine  years  after  retiring  into  the  country  thd 
fquinting  was  obferved  to  increafe,  till  the  eye 
was  at  length  turned  quite  to  one  fide  ;  it  was 
like  wife  pufhed  a  little  forward  again,  though 
the  fight  remained  unimpaired.  But  fome  weeks 
after  this,  fhe  was  fuddenly  attacked  with  ex- 
cruciating pain,  which  obliged  her  to  go  to 
bed  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  fend  to  her 
apothecary ;  who  applied  a  blifter  to  the  nape 

of 
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of  the  neck.  In  a  few  hours  after  this  attack, 
file  loft  the  fight  of  the  eye,  which  inftead. 
of  continuing  to  pufh  forwards,  was  rather 
withdrawn  within  the  orbit,  and  the  upper 
eye-lid  dropped  j  which  Ihe  never  afterwards 
raifed. 

This  violent  pain  continued  for  three  days, 
which  fhe  compared  to  that  llie  had  fufFered 
in  London,  about  the  commencement  of  the 
complaint,  and  which  flie  obferved,  continued 
very  fevere  the  fame  length  of  time.  At  the 
decline  of  the  pain,  fhe  became  at  times  co- 
matofe,  and  after  lying  in  that  ftate  for  five 
days,  fhe  expired  at  the  time,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, fhe  was  thought  to  be  recovering.  I 
am  forry  to  have  to  remark,  that,  though  fiie  had 
veryconfiderately  given  herconfentto  the  head 
being  opened  after  death,  her  hint  was  ncg- 
ledled ;  v/hich  had  fhe  died  in  London  I  fiiould 
have  been  happy  to  have  embraced,  and  there- 
by have  afcertained  exactly  the  nature  of  this 
extraordinary  complaint. 
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BEFORE  I  fpcak  of  the  milk-abfcefs,  I 
Ihall  in  this  place  obferve,  what  perhaps  fome 
gentlemen  may  thank  me  for,  that  I  can  ven- 
ture to  fay,  the  afmngent  folution  I  have  fo 
frequently  recommended,*  is  the  beft  applica- 
tion hitherto  known  for  that  obftinate  and 
painful  fore  on  the  nipples  of  fuckling  wom.en, 
for  which  almoft  every  thing  has  been  tried — 
and  almoft  in  vain.  The  nipples  need  only 
to  be  touched  with  it  feveral  times  in  the  day, 
either  by  the  point  of  the  finger,  or  a  camel- 
hair  pencil ;  the  part  being  afterwards  covered 

*  The  vitr.  viride  ad  albitudinem  calciaatum,  diffolve4 
in  common  water.    See  page  181. 

with 
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with  the  patient's  hand,  or  other  contrivance', 
to  prevent  the  folution  being  wiped  off;  jhe 
ftrength  of  which  mufl  be  determined  by  the  . 
degree  of  tendernefs  and  extent  of  the  fore. 
I  think  I  have  found  forne  advantage  in  thefe 
cafes,  and  certainly,  in  drawing  out  a  bad 
nipple,  by  covering  it  with  a  large  nutmegs- 
hollowed  out,  and  the  edges  left  flat.  But 
whether  the  warm, aromatic  quality  of  the  nut 
has  contributed  to  this,  or  it  has  arifen  merely 
from  defending  the  tender  nipple  both  from 
the  linen,  which  becomes  rough  by  the  milk 
drying  upon  it;  and  from  the  common  air,  I 
am  not  at  all  anxious  to  determine.  Such  a 
contrivance  is  always  at  hand,  and  attended 
with  no  trouble,  though  worn  pretty  con- 
Hantly,  and  I  therefore  often  advife  the  ufe  of 
it  as  foon  as  the  nipples  begin  to  get  fore.  This 
is  likewife,  doubtlefs,  the  befl  time  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  folutiori,  which  has  hitherto 
anfwered  exceedingly  well,  ever  lince  I  have 
been  acquainted  with  it.  In  fome  very  bad 
cafes,  where  the  chaps  are  fo  deep  that  the 
folution  cannot  be  retained  on  the  part,  and 
are  exquifitely  tender,  efpecially  if  of  long 
itanding,  it  will  be  ufeful  to  cover  the  part 
with  an  ointment  that  is  not  relaxing,  but 
moderately  warm  and  drying,  as  the  common 
white  cerate  may  be  rendered  by  iimmering 

a  little 
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a  little  brandy  in  it.  A  cafe  fornetimes  oc~> 
curs,  in  which  the  nipple  is  not  fo  much 
chapped,  as  it  is  enlarged  and  inflamed,  and 
attended  with  an  oozing  of  fharp  ferum. 
Here,  after  waflnng  the  part  with  the  folution 
made  very  weak,  fprinkling  it  with  a  little 
finely  powdered  gum  tragacanth  is  of  very  lin- 
gular fervice.  But  in  other  inflances,  my 
chief  dependence  is  upon  the  folution,  which 
if  properly  attended  to,  will  remove  the  com- 
plaint. It  has  alfo  ftoad  the  teft  of  the  Briiijh 
Lying-in  Hofpital,  where  it  has  been  for  a  long 
time  made  ufe  of  at  my  defire,  and  with  the 
expected  fuccefs ;  though  there  are  always  in 
the  hofpital  many  women  thus  afFecled,  and 
out  of  fuch  numbers,  it  is  probable,  all  the 
various  kinds  of  fore  nipples  muft  have  taken 
place. 

It  may  reafonably  be  expeded,  that  fome- 
thing  fhould  be  faid  of  the  fuccefs  of  this  re- 
medy fince  thefe  obfervations  firft  appeared ; 
and  the  writer  can  with  truth  alTure  the  public, 
that  his  own  experience  has  not  ferved  to  lefTen 
the  good  opinion  he  entertained  of  it,  though, 
fome  other  practitioners  feem  to  have  made 
ufe  of  it  with  lefs  fuccefs.  It  is  to  b^  la- 
mented, that  if  men  are  generally  found  par- 
tial to  their  own  difcoveries,  others  are  often- 
times 
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times  proportionably  prejudiced  againfl:  them  j 
fo  that,  if  the  fuecefs  of  any  means  Should 
depend  on  a  more  than  ordinary  attention  to 
its  flrength  and  mode  of  application,  its  cre- 
dit is  not  likely  to  be  increafed  in  their  hands. 
All  that  the  writer  need  to  fay  of  this  remedy 
is,  that  his  own  patients  have  been  greatly 
benefited  by  it,  and  have  been  glad  to  recom- 
mend it  to  others ;  and  that  if  applied  with 
care  and  due  attention  to  its  ftrerigth  and  ef- 
fects, it  will  be  found,  at  leaft,  much  oftener 
fuccefsful  than  any  means  hitherto  in  gene- 
ral ufe ;  and  this  is  all  that  he  means  to  af- 
firm.—The  tongue  will  be  the  beft  ordinary 
teft  of  its  due  ftrength,  which  mufi:  always 
be  varied  according  to  the  degree  of  pain  and 
other  effedis ;  always  beginning  with  it  fuffi-' 
ciently  weak.     On  thefe  accounts,  it  can  be 
no  wonder,   if  it  fhould  do  lefs  good  when 
left  in  the  hands  of  nurfes,  or  ufed  merely  at 
the  difcretion  of  patients,  fome  of  whom  do 
not  make  ufe  of  it  frequently  enough,  whilft 
others  are  inclined,  as  improperly,  to  keep  it 
conftantly  on  the  part,  or  make  it  too  ftrong. 
But  in  the  hands  of  phyficians  or  furgeons, 
who  know  what  effedls  it  is  defigned  to  pro- 
duce, and  v«'ill  regulate  it  accordingly,  it  can- 
not fail  tp  gain  them  credit,  and  give  fatis- 
fa(5tion,  provided  they  will  for  a  few  days  at- 
tend to  it  themfelves,  with  a  little  of  that 

pains 
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pains  men  ufually  beftow  on  inventions  of 
their  own. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  folution  is,  that 
it  is  perfedly  harmlefs,  and  does  not  there- 
fore require  the  caution  of  being  wiped  off 
from  the  part,  when  the  child  is  laid  to  the 
breaft.  Being  alfo  lightly  aflringent  and  de- 
terfive,  without  creating  the  pain,  or  that  un- 
pleafant  and  harfh  drynefs,  which  other  aftrin- 
gents  produce,  renders  it  as  promifing,  as 
experience  hath  proved  it  to  be  fuccefsful,  in 
this  obftinate  complaint;  which  befides  the 
great  pain  that  attends  it,  has  frequently  fruf- 
trated  a  mofl  laudable  and  plealing  impulfe 
of  nature,  by  preventing  the  fond  mother  from 
fupplying  the  firft  wants  of  the  tender  infant, 
to  which  Ihe  has  given  birth. 

But  the  evil  frequently  does  not  ftop  here ; 
the  pain  and  inflammation  of  the  nipples  often 
extend  to  the  breaft  itfelf,  and  fuppuration 
takes  place. — I  proceed  therefore  to  make 
fome  obfervations  on  this  fubjedt,  whicif 
though  important,  has  not,  that  I  know  of, 
been  yet  publicly  treated  of. 

It  would  be  needlefs,  in  this  place,  to  take 
up  the  reader's  time,  by  adverting  to  the  va- 
rious 
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rious  other  occafions  which  threaten  fuch  a 
complaint,    lince,   perhaps^    the  only  one  in 
the  patient's   power   to   prevent,    is   that   of 
taking  cold  ;  as  frequent  an  occafion,  indeed, 
as  any,   and  againft  which  every  precaution 
ought  to  be  taken.     With  a  view  to  this,  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  the  cuftom  of  bathing 
the  breafts  of  women,  who  do  not  fuckle,  fre- 
quently proves  very  injurious,  though  it  has 
not,  perhaps,  been  generally  fufpecfled.     The 
rubbing  in  a  little  oil  and  fpirit,  as  foon  as 
the  patient   is   delivered,    may    be    harmlefs 
enough  ;  though  if  fomething  muft  be  done, 
in  compliance  with  cuftom,   the  application 
of  a  diachylon  plafter  will  anfwer  every  or- 
dinary intention,    v/ithout  any  of  the  difad- 
vantages   which  attend  the   frequent   repeti- 
tion of  ufelefs  embrocations,    which  expofe 
the.  part  to  taking  cold.     And  as  the  above, 
^nd  any  other  fuch  lotions  as  nurfes  ufually 
recommend,   and  place  great  confidence  in, 
|iave  no  fuch  power  as  is  generally  attributed 
to  them,  they  are  certainly  much  better  let 
alone :     and  if  it  fliould  be  thought  proper 
to  have  recourfe  to  fuch  as  adually  polTefs 
any  coniiderably  repelling  property,  they  will^ 
of  courfe,  be  directed  by  the  praditioner  him- 
felf,  who  will  give  every  necellary  caution; 
as  the  confequences  of  cold  taHen  in  the  ap- 
plication^ 
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plication,  are  generally  much  more  likely  td. 
give  rife  to  fuppuration,  than  leaving  the  bu- 
iinefs  to  nature.* 


The  firfl  fymptoms  of  fuch  an  unfavour- 
able turn,  are  ufually  a  deep  lancinating  pain, 
hardnefs  and  tumour  in  fome  part  of  the 
breaft,  and  a  confiderable  diminution  of  the 
cuflomary  difcharge  of  milk  by  the  nipple.^ 
This  is  the  moment  to  prevent  the  appre- 
hended mifchief,  as  a  very  fhort  delay  renders 
the  means  ineffedlual ;  the  fkin  foon  becoming 
difcoloured,  and  the  breaft  greatly  enlarged. 
To  remedy  this,  immediate  recourfe  Ihould  be 
had  to  bleeding,  and  to  laxative  and  anodyne 
medicines;  but  above  all  to  fedative  appli- 
cations,  which  are  ufually   found  to  be  the 

*  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark  on  this  occafion,  that  the 
mammary-abfcefs  was  for  a  number  of  years  a  very  common 
complaint  in  the  BrkiJIi  Lying-in  Hof/iital ;  and  has  always 
been  attributed  to  cold,  as  the  moft  general  caufe.  The 
juftnefs  of  this  fufpicion  has  been  confirmed  fince  water- 
clofets  have  been  conllruded  on  every, floor.  Previous  to 
this,  feveral  women,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  were  in- 
clined to  go,  loo  early,  acrofs  a  paved  yard,  though  con- 
tinually cautioned  againft  it :  but  for  full  two  years,  fince  that 
contrivance  has  been  made,  there  have  been  only  two  in- 
fiances  of  the  mammary-abfcefs :  and  the  like  exemption  has 
continued  fmce  the  laft  edition.- — ^Though  this  circumftance 
may,  perhaps,  be  thought  to  prove  too  much,  it  neverthelefs 
being  a  fad,  ought  to  have  its  proper  weight. 

S  moft 
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mofl:  powerful  difcutients.  Sometimes^  how- 
ever, folutions  of  crude  fal  ammoniac,  with, 
the  addition  of  a  good  quantity  of  fpirit,  and  , 
if  the  inflammation  he  very  recent,  fome  vi- 
negar, will  be  more  advifeable  than  f^turnine 
remedies.  ComprefTes  of  coarfe  linen-cloth, 
wetted  in  fuch  a  liquor  made  moderately 
warm,  and  renewed  as  often  as  they  become 
dry,  are  abundantly  preferable  to  heating  and 
relaxing  fomentations  or  poultices,  to  which 
furgeons  have  ufually  had  recourfe. 

When  the  above  means  are  made  ufe  of  in 
proper  time,  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  will 
foon  difappear,  the  pain  be  entirely  removed, 
and  if  the  milk  runs  freely  again  from  the 
nipple,  there  will  be  no  further  danger  of 
fuppuration.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  be 
not  a  very  early  and  confiderable  abatement 
of  the  firfl:  fymptoms,  however  flowly  the 
procefs  may  go  on,  the  breafl:  will  feldom  fail 
to  fuppurate.  In  this  ftate,  therefore,  the 
plan  ought  very  foon  to  be  changed,  in  order 
to  forward  the  work  of  maturation.  And 
this,  wherever  the  pulfe  will  allow  of  bleeding, 
will  often  be  hafliened  by  taking  away  a  fmall 
quantity  of  blood,  once  or  twice,  from  the 
arm ;  though  the  patient  fhould  already  have 
been  let  blood  with  a  very   different  view. 

This 
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This  will  likewife  be  always  a  fafe  prad:ice 
in  plethoric  habits,  or  where  the  inflamma- 
tion is  attended  with  fever,  and  the  event  yet 
doubtful :  fhould  fuppuration  finally  take 
place,  the  bleeding  will  likewife  tend  to  lefTen 
the  iize  of  the  abfcefs. 

The  whole  breafl  fhould  now  be  covered 
with  a  mild  fuppurative  poultice,*  which  mufl 
be  continued  till  the  matter  can  be  felt,  and 
may  then  be  changed  for  one  of  mere  bread 
and  milk ;  the  part  fhould  alfo  be  fomented 
twice  a  day^  if  the  abfcefs  threatens  to  be 
large,  and  does  not  incline  to  ripen  fafl,  after 
there  are  evident  tokens  of  fuppuration.  The 
circumftance  of  early  maturation  is  of  the 
greateft  importance,  for  in  proportion  to  the 


*  A  very  good  poultice  of  this  kind,  fs  that  formerly  made 
ufe  of  by  P/««/(<?/,  and  is  preferable  to  that  of  mere  liiifeed. 
To  half  a  pint  of  milk  fhould  be  pirt  about  three  table  fpoons- 
£u]  of  finely  powdered  linfeed  :  after  boiling  a  few  minutes, 
add  a  fmall  quantity  of  crumbs  of  bread,  fuflicient  to  bring 
it  to  the  confidence  of  a  poultice,  to  which  is  to  be  added, 
on  taking  it  off  the  fire,  the  yelk  of  one  egg.  This  will 
make  a  very  fmooth  poultice,  and  much  lighter  than  mere 
bread  and  milk  ;  an  advantage,  in  the  cafe  of  much  In- 
flammation, efpecially  in  glandular  parts,  too  obvious  to  be 
pipticularly  infifted  upon. — As  a  mean  of  fomentation,  a 
wooden-bowl  of  a  proper  fize,  made  hot  in  boiling  water, 
.if;  much  lefs  troubiefome  than  wet  flannels. 

S  2  length 
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length  of  time  taken  up  in  that  procefs,  will 
be  the  fize  of  the  abfcefs,  and  the  time  after-r 
wards  necelfary  for  its  cure;  at  Icaft,  this  is 
pretty  uniformly  the  cafe* 

Of  no  lefs  importance  is  the  manner  of 
treating  abfcelTes  after  the  matter  is  well 
formed.  And  here  I  am  conftrained  to  oppofe 
the  ancient  and  common  method  of  furgeons, 
that  of  making  a  large  opening  with  the  knife ; 
which  can  feldom,  or  never  be  necelfary. 
This  happy  idea  originated  from  the  late  in^ 
genious  Dr.  Hunter,  (to  whofe  unremitted 
labours  in  the  improvement  of  his  profeffion, 
as  well  as  in  many  other  inftances,  the  pub*, 
lie  is  fo  eminently  indebted;)  and  I  believe, 
that  gentlemen  in  the  department  of  mid^ 
wifcry,  at  leaft  in  London^  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  many  advantages  of  fparing  women 
this  painful  operation  :  but  as  it  has  not  been 
noticed  by  furgical  writers,  nor^  I  think,  fuf-^ 
ficiently  approved  of  by  the  generality  of  the 
profeflion,  there  are  probably  many  prad;!- 
tioners  who  are  not  duly  acquainted  with  it. 

The  impropriety  of  making  large  openings 
in  the  breafl:,  arifes,  I  apprehend,  from  its 
glandular  ftrudure,  and  peculiar  ufe,  together 
with  the  harmlefs  nature  of  the  complaint, 

Buc 
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But  I  fhall  not  enlarge  here,  on  the  many  un- 
favourable'circumftances  attending  fuch  a 
pradlice,  and  the  tedioufnefs  of  the  cure  as 
the  inevitable  confequence.  I  mean  only  to 
hint  at  a  method  every  wife  preferable  to  {o 
painful  a  procefs.  But  not  only  are  the  larger 
incifioris  highly  improper,  which  are  made 
with  the  kilife,  but  fmaller  openings  with  a 
lancet  ate  generally  better  let  alone ;  not  only 
becaufe  commonly  needlefs,  and  very  dif- 
trefling  to  the  patient,  but  the  breaft  will  heal 
fooner  when  the  abfcefs  is  left  to  burft  of  it- 
felf.  Hereby,  we  are  fure  the  fuppu ration 
will  become  as  complete  as  the  cafe  will  ad- 
mit of,  and  the  little  jagged  round  aperture: 
nature  makes  for  herfeif,  will  keep  open  much 
better  than  the  fmooth  pundture  from  a  lan- 
cet. AH  that  is  commonly  neceflary,  is  to 
cover  the  part  with  a  foft  bread  and  milk 
poultice ;  to  keep  it  well  fupported  by  an 
eafy  bandage;  and  carefully  to  prefs  out  the 
matter,  and  renew  the  poultice  twice  or  three 
times  a  day* 

I  cannot  avoid  taking  notice  in  this  place> 
that  whilft  in  one  Review  this  pradlice  is  faid 
to  have  been  long  underftood,  and  even  pub- 
lifhed  to  the  world,  (though  I  mud  ftill  con-* 
fefs,  that  I  never  happened  to  meet  with  the  ac- 
S  3  count,) 
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count  J  a  critique  appeared  in  the  Englijh  Re^ 
view  of  a  very  different  caft.  To  the  Editor  of 
this  (as  well  as  thofe  of  the  Monthly  and  Cr/- 
tical  Reviezvs)  I,  indeed,  feel  myfelf  much  in- 
debted for  a  very  refpe<flful  and  candid  account 
of  the  firft  edition  of  this  work.  Objedlions, 
however,  are  made  to  leaving  milky  abfceffes 
to  burft  of  themfelves,  and  perhaps  fome  of 
the  firft  furgeons  may  be  of  the  fame  opinion  ; 
which  renders  this  point  very  worthy  of  fur- 
ther difcuiTion.  It  fcarce  need  be  obferved, 
that  I  had  myfelf  in  the  very  next  paragraph 
offered  certain  exceptions  to  this  rule,  which, 
however,  as  a  general  one,  I  am,  from  the 
beft  motives,  inclined  to  defend. 

I  am  aware,  that  the  patient  may  fometimes 
undergo  fome  very  confiderable  pain  for  twelve 
or  four  and  twenty  hours,  by  the  matter  being 
left  to  make  its  own  way  through  the  fkin, 
and  I  have  myfelf  formerly  made  this  circum- 
ffarice  an  argument  for  opening  fome  fmali 
abfceffes  ;  but,  frorh  a  fair  comparifon  of  all 
the  effed;s  of  each  mode,  am  fatisfied  towhich 
the  preference  ought  to  be  given.  For,  be- 
lides  that  the  pain  which  leaving  an  abfcefs 
to  burft  of  itfelf,  may  without  any  difadvan- 
tage  be  much  abated,  or  intirely  removed  by 
a  dofe  or  two  of  laudanum,  I   have  on   the 

othei: 
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other  hand,  after  having  opened  thefe  ab- 
fcefles  in  order  to  obviate  that  pain,  received  no 
thanks  from  my  patients  ;  who  partly  from  the 
dread  fome  people  have  of  any  cutting  inftru- 
inent,  and  partly  from  the  adual  pain  of 
the  little  operation,  and  its  confequences  for 
fome  hours  afterwards,  have  on  a  fubfequent 
occafion  determined  to  leave  the  bufinefs  to 
nature,  and  to  endure  with  patience  the  efFeCls 
of  her  operations,  or  at  moft,  to  ftun  the  pain, 
by  an  opiate  taken  at  bed-time.  But  it  has  been 
fuggefted,  that  there  are  other,  and  more  ma- 
terial advantages  refulting  from  a  well-timed 
opening  made  by  the  lancet,  and  that  for  the 
want  of  it,  the  little  orifice  will  often  be 
clofed  up,  and  a  frefh  abfcefs  be  formed.  In 
anfwer  to  this,  I  muft  fay,  that  I  am  conftrained 
to  doubt  the  juftnefs  of  this  obfervation.  I 
was  myfelf  bred  up  to  be  of  this  opinion,  and 
was  with  difficulty  led  to  change  it ;  but  a 
long  and  pretty  extenfive  praftice,  and  much 
obfervation,  have,  as  I  think,  led  me  to  form 
a  more  juft  opinion  of  the  matter.  The  facl, 
indeed,  is,  that  the  little  apertures  may  be 
very  eafily  and  certainly  kept  open,  as  long 
as  there  remains  any  thing  to  be  difcharged 
from  parts  with  which  they  communicate,  and 
that  frefh  impoflhumations  will  not  be  formed, 
but  in  cafes  where  other  parts  of  the  breafV 
S  4  are 
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are  in  an  obflruded  and  diftempeted  ftate,  and 
not  yet  inclined  to  fuppuration ;  in  which  cafe, 
let  the  firfl  abfcefs  be  opened,  and  treated 
in  whatever  manner  it  may,  new  impofthu- 
mations  will  be  formed,  and,  indeed,  in  this 
cafe,  are  to  be  defired.  Whereas,  when  other 
difeafed  parts  have  communicated  with  the 
firft  abfcefs,  I  have  without  difficulty  kept  an 
orifice  (not  larger  than  a  pin's  head)  for  many 
weeks  open,  till  the  various  indurated  parts 
having  fuppurated,  the  matter  has  found  its 
way  to  the  firft  and  only  orifice,  which  has 
difcharged  very  confiderably,  and  for  a  long 
time  together,  without  any  interruption  ;  and 
when  thebreaft  has  got  well,  only  thefmalleft 
fear  imaginable  has  remained.  And  it  might- 
be  here  noticed  again,  that  the  little  jagged- 
aperture  which  nature  has  made  for  herfelf, 
keeps  open  much  better  than  one  from  the 
lancet,  though  made  four  or  five  times  as- 
large :  every  furgeon  knowing  how  foon  in- 
cifed  wounds  are  difpofed  to  heal  up  at  the 
angles,  efpecially  if  extended  into  the  found 
fkin,  leaving  only  a  kind  of  fiftulous  orifice 
in  the  centre.  So  that  upon  the  whole,i.  after 
having  beftowed  much  attention  on  this  fub- 
jed:,  it  is  ftill  my  unprejudiced  opinion,  that 
it  is  in  general  beft  to  leave  the  bufinefs  to- 

nature ; 
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nature ;  and  that  if  there  may  be  any  merit  in 
being  the  firft  publifher  of  fuch  an  opinion, 
it  properly  belongs  to  this  little  work. 

The  sibove  method  of  difcharging  the  mat* 
ter,  it  was  faid,  is  ufually  the  befl ;  there  are^ 
however,  inftances,  where  I  have  thought  fmall 
pundlures  made  with  the  point  of  a  lancet 
have  their  ufe.  Such  are,  firft,  abfcefles  that 
fuppurate  very  quick,  and  with  exceflive  cu- 
taneous inflammation ;  whereby,  early  and 
pretty  large  floughs  will  foon  be  formed,  if 
the  ulcer  be  left  to  break,  though  fome  parts 
remain  yet  very  hard  around  the  protruding 
furface.  So  like  wife  in  thofe  cafes  where  the 
whole  breaft  is  very  hard,  and  the  habit  not 
difpofed  to  form  matter  fo  plentifully,  as  the 
indurated  ftate  of  the  part  feems  to  require. 
Here  a  great  number  of  very  fmall  impofthu- 
mations  are  formed ;  come  very  flowly  to  at 
head;  often  thicken  and  harden  the  fkin;  aref 
but  little  difpofed  to  break,  and  ceafe  to  dif- 
charge  as  foon  as  they  have  vent.  The  little 
tumours  will  even  fometimes  fubfide,  if  an 
opening  is  not  made  foon  after  the  matter  can 
be  felt ;  and  the  induration  remains  a  long 
time  nearly  the  fame.  Poultices  of  more  po^ 
tential  heat  than  thofe  of  mere  bread  and  milk, 
are  here  particularly  ferviceable^  as   well  as 

light 
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light  fritlions  with  a  weak  volatile  liniment, 
and  fometimes  a  cautioys  ufe  of  the  unguent, 
hydrargyri ;  which  fliould  not  be  forcibly  rub-* 
bed  in,  but  fpread  lightly  over  the  bread. 
At  this  period,  the  exhibition  of  the  bark  is 
found  ufeful  in  fome  conftitutions  ;  in  others, 
fmall  dofcs  of  corrolive  fublimate  ;  and  I  have 
fometimes  found  the  decodtion  of  farfaparilla, 
and  powder  of  millipedes,  or  fweating  with 
pulv.  ipecac,  comp.  of  very  conliderable  fer- 
vice  ;  as  well  as  purging  now  and  then  with 
rhubarb  and  calomel. 

The  worft  cafes  I  have  met  with,  have  arifen 
from  cold  taken  after  the  end  of  the  month, 
and  are,,  perhaps,  more  common  in  women 
who  have  not  fuckled  their  children,  nor  been 
properly  attentive  to  the  turn  of  the  milk. 
Here,  one  or  more  very  large  lumps  are  often 
pretty  fuddenly  formed,  or  fometimes  fmallcr 
ones  almoft  infenfibly  run  together,  and  oc- 
cupy a  great  part  of  the  breaft;  are  always 
exceedingly  hard,  but  are  not- ufually  painful 
at  firft.  The  appearance,  in  fome  inftances, 
is  very  alarming,  but  they  all,  neverthelefs,  end 
perfedlly  well  if  prudently  managed.  I  have 
been  called  to  cafes  of  feveral  months  ftand- 
ing,  where  the  breaft  had  entirely  loft  its  na- 
tural appearance,  had  become  hard  in  every 

part. 
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part,  flattened,  and  the  nipple  been  almoft 
obliterated.  When  the  difeafe  extends  to  fuch 
a  degree,  fuppuration-  mud  take  place,  and, 
indeed,  is  a  delirable  event,  as  otherwife  mif- 
chief  would  enfue  ;  for  I  believe,  an  entire  re- 
folution  of  the  tumour  is  not  to  be  effeded. 
Hence,  faturnine  applications,  which  have 
been  much  too  indifcriminately  made  ufe  of, 
are  here  highly  improper.  I  have  feen  nothing 
fo  ufeful  as  mild  poultices,  and  a  cautious  ufe 
of  the  unguentum-  hydrargyri,  .from  half  a 
fcruple  to  half  a  drachm,  repeated  pro  ratione 
effe£lus,  and  now  and  then  taking  away  a, 
Imall  quantity  of  blood ;  while  the  body  has 
been  kept  open  by  the  fal  rupeilens.  polychrell. 
or  other  cooling  laxative. 

By  thefe  means,  I  have  fucceeded  in  cafes 
to  appearance  exceedingly  unfavourable,  and 
not  at  firil  to  be  diftino-uifhed  from  incurable 
fchirrhi  ;  which  have,  neverthelefs,  got  well  in 
a  very  reafonable  time,  and  the  patients  have 
afterwards  fuckled  children  without  the  lead 
inconvenience.  In  fuch  cafes,  more  efpeci- 
ally,  the  abfcefs  when  formed  Ihould  always 
be  left  to  burft  of  itfelf,  the  ufe  of  the  knife 
having  a  direcfl  tendency  to  increafe  the  in- 
duration of  the  parts,  as  well  as  to  injure  the 
ftrudure  of  the  breaft ;  and  at  the  beft,  it  has 

been 
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been   faid,  is   in   moft  cafes,  perfedly  linne-* 
celTary.  ' 

Sometimes,  where  the  fuppuration  has  gone 
an  very  flowly,  an  oozing  of  ichor  or  fanies 
will  remain,  and  often  a  difcharge  of  milk 
from  the  fore,  long  after  the  tumour  and 
hardnefs  are  removed.  And  I  have  been  ap- 
plied to,  where  a  fmall  fiftulous  fore  has  re- 
mained for  fome  months,  which  I  have  fafely 
dried  up  in  as  few  days,  by  dreffing  it  with 
aq.  litharg.  acet.  comp.  made  very  ftrong:  buf 
if  the  finus  runs  deep,  the  aflrhigent  folution 
fcefore-mentioned,  ufed  by  way  of  an  injec-* 
tion,  may  be  preferable. 

The  above  hints  are  thrown  together,  as  the 
fefult  of  long  experience  both  in  the  Britijh 
Lying-in  Hofpitaly  and  in  ptivate  pradlice ;  not, 
indeed,  as  a  treatife  upon  abfcelTes  of  thd 
bread,  but  as  the  out-lines  of  a  pleafant  and 
fafe  pradtice,  which  every  man  of  experience 
will  know  how  to  apply,  and  the  young  prac- 
titioner may  poffibly  profit  from. 

But  in  whatever  way  a:ny  fuch  abfcenes  may 
be  treated,  and  however  preferable  this  lenient 
method  moft  certainly  is  to  the  ufe  of  the 
knife,  and  to  the  large  incifions  formerly  made^ 

the 
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the  milk-abfcefs  will  very  often  prove  exceed-r 
ingly  painful,  while  the  necelTary  long  ufe  of 
poultices  muft  render  this  complaint  very 
difagreeable  to  the  patient.  If  the  number 
therefore  may  be  in  the  leafl:  diminifhed,  by 
the  fpeedy  cure  of  fore  nipples,  fuch  a  remedy 
mufl  be  acceptable,  in  a  double  refpedl,  to 
gentlemen  engaged  in  the  department  of  mid-v 
'wifery* — Perhaps,  furgeons  in  general  may  be 
glad  to  hear,  that  the  aftringent  folution  is 
very  ufeful  in  other  iiftulous  fores  than  thofe 
jufl  mentioned,  and  is  alfo  an  excellent  ap- 
plication to  expedite  the  healing  of  large 
burns,  as  well  as  fome  troublefome  venereal 
ulcers.  And  I  am  yet  in  hopes,  when  it  fhall 
come  into  hofpital  ufe,  (which  I  do  not  know 
it  ever  has,)  it  may  be  found  very  ferviceable 
from  its  friendly  aftringency,  in  many  cafes 
which  I  fhall  not  yet  take  upon  me  to  fpeak 
of.  The  vitr.  casrul.  calcined  to  rednefs  is  a 
very  different  preparation,  as  well  as  a  folu- 
tion of  it  in  its  natural  ftate.  The  latter  has 
been  long  in  hofpital  ufe,  and  particularly 
St.  Thomas's^  but  this  is  not  only  a  very  dry- 
ing, but  a  cauflic  application,  and  frequently 

*  As  a  prophylactic,  I  can  fafely  venture  to  recommend 
Relfe's  Nijijile-Jhield;  now  fold  at  Mr.  Savignji's^  King-Jirgety 
Conjent-garden, 

offend^ 
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offends  irritable  fores,  unlefs  it  be  made  ex- 
tremely weak  ;  by  which  it  will  be  rendered 
greatly  inferior  to  the  folution  I  have  recotn-. 
mended. 
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JL  HOUGH  various  are  the  fources  of  know- 
ledge in  this  country,  they  muftftill  be  con- 
fidered  as  imperfedl ;  and  perhaps,  nothing  is 
fo  much  wanted  for  the  improvement  of  the 
healing  arty  as  a  public  inflitution  fimilar  to 
the  Acadmie  Royal  de  ChinirgiCy  as  eftablifhed 
in  Paris.  In  London  there  have  been  of  late 
years, .indeed,  fome  private  Societies  fonae- 
what  of  that  kind;  but  the' number  of  theif 
refpedlive  members  is  too  limited,  and  fami- 
liar admiflion,  as  a  vifiter,  is  premitted  only 
to  a  few.  Befides,  the  members  of  thefe  ^o^ 
cieties  conlifl:  chiefly  of  (ludents,  who  attend 
T  rather 
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rather  to  learn  than  to  inftrud: ;  whence  fuch 
eftablifhments  are  rather  calculated  to  com- 
municate  a  little  fuperficia.1  knowledge^  in  a 
.ihort  time,  than  to  perfe6t  any  of  the  mem- 
bers ;  many  of  whom  continue  only  a  year 
or  two  in  London.  The  inftitution,  in  fome 
refpecfls,  more  refcmbling  that  of  Paris ^  is 
with  the  College  of  Phy/kianSy  whofe  Fellows^ 
at  ftated  times,  read  papers,  drawn  up  by 
themfelves  and  others,  on  medical  fubjedls. 
But  though  their  judgment  and  impartiality 
will  not  be  fufpedled,  and  their  feledion  of 
papers  may  give  more  fatisfa6i:ion,  than  any 
private  editors ;  yet  this  "inftitution  likewife 
falls  fhort  of  the  prefent  intention :  for  be- 
fides  that  their  plan  is  too  limited,  their  read- 
ings and  obfervations  are  not  open  to  the 
profeflion  in  general,  and  efpecially  to  the 
younger  part  of  it,  who  have  every  thing  to 
learn 

For  the  want  of  fuch  an  Inftitution,  young 
men,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  to  praClife  in  the 
metropolis,  are  conflrained  to  read  a  great 
deal,  and  often  at  a  venture;  or  if  they  do 
not,  they  will  lofe  many  a  ufeful  hint  that  is 
to  be  picked  up  in  various  works  where  but 
little  might  be  expeded.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  a  point  of  ufeful  knowledge  is  loft,  or 

con- 
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confined  to  a  very  fmall  circl6j  not  fo  much 
for  its  want  of  importance,  as  from  its  being 
oftentimes  a  fingle  obfervation,  which  for  want 
of  an  eafv  mode  of  communication,  can  cir- 
culate  only  in  a  way  of  converfation  ;  where- 
by the  young  artifl:,  conceiving  himfelf  un- 
likely to  receive  the  credit  of  the  obfervation, 
very  frequently  confines  it   to  himfelf.     But 
Societies  with  the  firfi:  Phylicians   and   Sur- 
geons at  their  head,  and  open,  under  proper 
regulations,  to  all    the  ftudents  in  medicine, 
where  public  fpeaking,  and  reading  of  fnort 
papers  were  encoaraged,  the  fubjedls  properly 
difculTed,  and   the   refult  of  experience  and 
inquiry  duly  publifhed,  would  quickly  fpread 
ufeful  knowledge  through  the  kingdom,  ref- 
cue   many   a   good   pradtical   hint    from  ob- 
livion, and  prevent  a  great  number  of  larger 
works  on   the  fame  fubjed:,  (each  of  which 
inquilitive  men  are  obliged  to  wade  through  ;) 
and   would  nearly,    if  not  entirely,   fupprefs 
many  trifling  publications. 

I  have  been  led  into  thefe  refle(5tions  from 
conlidering  different  parts  of  the  prefent  lit- 
tle work,  and  efpecially  the  fubjed:  imme- 
diately in  hand  ;  on  which  I  defign  to  fay  fo 
very  little,  that  it  might  well  have  been  fup- 
prefTed,  but  from  the  perfualion  it  will  con- 
T  2  tain 
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tain  fome  hint^not  fufHciently  kno^vn^  efpeci- 
ally  by  ftudents,  and  for  which  the  young 
reader  of  the  former  parts  of  the  work  may 
poffibly  find  occafion,  before  the.hints  might 
othervv-ife  fall  in  his  Way. 

It  was  on  this  account,  that  the  firft  edi- 
tion of  my  Treat ife  upon  Ulcers  of  the  Legs 
was  not  publilhed  by  itfelf,-  to  which  alone, 
however,  I  had  firft  turned  my  thoughts.    Per- 
fuaded,  neverthelefs,  as  I  was,  that  the  treat- 
ment of  fome  fcrophulous  tumours  might  be 
improved  upon,  and  that  the  moll  eafyand  fafe 
method   of   managing  the   milky-abfcefs,    as 
well  as  other  matters  there  treated  of,  were,  by 
no  means,   generally  known;  the  work   was 
fuffered  to  put  on  that  mifcellaneous  appear- 
anccj,  and  for  the    like  reafons  has  received 
the  additions  now  fubmitted  to  the  Public ; 
aware  of  the  cenfures  to  which  it  may  be  on 
this,    as  well  as   other  accounts,  expofed,,  I 
am,  neverthelefs,  ambitious  to  add  my  fmali 
mite  to  a  treafury  of  knowledge  fo  u'feful  to 
the  world  as  the  Healing-arty  however  the  exe- 
cution may  be  criticifed,  or  the  author  mif- 
judged.     With    the   candid,    however,    it  is 
hoped,  the  apology  may  be  accepted  (though 
immethodically  introduced  in  this  place)  as 
well  for  the  work  at  large,  as  for  the  prefent 

xligref- 
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digreffion,  by  way  of  introdudlion  to  the  very 
few  hints  to  be  offered  on  the  fubjedl  of  Pan= 
grene. 

Gangrenes  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  four 
kinds  ;  fuch  as  arife  from  irritation,  attended 
with  more  or  lefs  of  local  inflammation  ;  from 
an  inflammatory  diathelis  of  the  fyftem  ;  from 
general  debility  j  and  from  dyfcracy.  To  each 
of  thefe  fpecies,  external  injuries  rnay  give 
rife,  or  become  the  remote  caufe. 

From  this  variety,  though  not  always  clearly 
underfl^ood,  have  arifen  the  different. means  of 
cure  extolled  in  different  ages  and  countries, 
and  by  different  pracfliti oners  in.  the  fame  age 
and  iituation. 

The  moft  dangerous  and  frequently  fatal 
gangrene,  is  that  which  attends,  and.  is  fup- 
ported  by  a  bad  habit  of  body ;  in  which 
opiates,  cordials,  tonics  external  and  internal-, 
have  been  found  equally  inefficacious ;  a  per- 
manent caufe  of  morbid  irritation  or  atony 
prevailing,  which  is  fometime^  out  of  the 
reach  of  art,  efpecially  in  aged  fubjedts,  and 
in  infants. 

T  3  More 
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More  however  may  be  effedled  even  here^ 
or  at  leall,  in  fpreading  fphaceli  fufpedted  to 
depend  upon  a  certain  habit,  as  well  as  in  gan- 
grenes from  other  caufes,  by  mere  external 
applications,  than  may  have  ufually  been  ima- 
gined, and  has  been  one  inducement  to  me 
to  intrude  thefe  hints  on  the  Public. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enlarge  on  this 
diforder  in  general,  or  to  review  all  that  has 
at  different  times  been  advanced;  this  difeafe 
having  been  largely  difcufled,  and  various 
fuccefsful  modes  of  treatment  been  recom- 
mended. It  is  certain,  however,  that  neither 
cordials,  volatile  falts,  opiates,  nor  even  the 
bark,  are  efficacious  alike,  or  by  any  means 
proper,  in  every  fpecies  of  gangrene  ;  though 
the  latter,  iince  the  time  of  Douglas^  has  been 
fo  nsiuch  depended  upon,  that  even  Mr.  Potty 
when  he  firfi:  recommended  the  ufe  of  opium 
in  gangrenes  of  the  toes,  for  which  the  public 
has  been  judged  much  indebted  to  him,  feems 
cautious  of  being  fufpeded  of  fpeaking  difre- 
fpedlfully  of  a  medicine,  which  in  every  other 
fpecies  of  gangrene,  he  himfelf  appears  to 
efteem  almoft  a  fpecific. 

Every 
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Every  art  is  confelTedly  imperfed,  but  there 
would  certainly  be  lefs  of  imperfedion  in  the 
pradice  of  phyfic,  were  ftudents  better  di- 
reded  in  their  firft  refearches  j  which  mull, 
however,  greatly  depend  upon  their  teachers, 
who  ought  to  lead  them  between  the  extremes 
of  implicit  confidence,  and  what  may  be  called 
fcientific  fcepticifm.  There  is  a  degree  of 
empyricifm  pervading  every  branch  of  medi- 
cine ;  and  ton  many  aware  of  this,  are  found 
running  into  the  maze  of  theory,  and  there- 
fore give  credit  to  nothing  that  they  cannot 
explain,  though  their  arguments  are  frequently 
convincing  to  none  but  themfelves. 

Every  praditioner^  however,  ihould  have 
fome  dired  view  in  every  thing  he  prefcribes, 
and  ought  to  know  what  he  is  to  exped  from 
every  medicine  or  topical  application,  how- 
ever at  a  lofs  about  its  precife  mode  of  opera- 
tion. For  the  want  of  this,  means  of  cure 
for  various  difeafes  have  been  handed  down  to 
us,  which  numbers  implicitly  adopt  without 
any  difcrimination  of  caufes ;  and  therefore 
fail  of  efFeding  a  cure,  whilft  they  are  em- 
ploying excellent  remedies  for  one  fpecies  of 
a  difeafe  that  has  various  modifications.  Hence 
it  is,  that  the  bark  and  cordials  have  been  fo 
T  4  univer- 
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univerfally  extolled  for  their  wonderfuKfuc- 
cefs  in  gangrenes,  for  different  fpecies  of 
which  they  are  almofl  fpecifics,  whilft  they 
as  conftantly  fail"  in  others,  to  the  furprife 
only  of  thofe,  who  are  prefcribing  to  the  name 
of  a  difeafe,  without  attending  to  concomi- 
tant fymptoms,  and  different  conftitutions. 

The  bark  failing  in  fo  many  inftances, 
opiumj  it  has  been  faid,  has  of  late-years  be- 
come a  fafhionable  medicine  in  gangrenes, 
efpecially  of  the  extremities ;  and  though  it 
has  been  ferviceable  in  other  cafes  than  thofe 
for  which  it  was  firft  advifed  by  Mr.  Potty  has 
alfo  been  productive  of  mifchief  when  pre- 
fcribed  without  that  duedifcrimination,  (more 
attended  to,  perhaps,  by  Mr.  Hunter^  than 
any  other  writer  on  this  fubjecT;,  that  I  know 
of,}  which  I  fhall  now  in  a  few  inftances  endea- 
vour to  point  out  to  younger  practitioners.* 

Gan- 

*  As  it  is  a  long  time  iince  thefe  obfervations  were  drawn 
lip,  (wlnich  have  been  delayed  for  want  of  time  to  review  the 
trad  upon  ulcers)  I  had  not  then  feen  the  lafl;  edition  of  Mr, 
fell's  Surgery,  in  which  are  many  valuable  practical  ob- 
fervations, and  excellent  diflindions  of  gangrenes.  Had  he 
more  completely  accomplifhed  this  defign,  and  he  himfelf 
had  experience  of  the  great  advantages  arifing  from  a  due 
fecourfe  to  opium,  in  very  many  cafes,  I  Ihould  have  thought 
the  expediency  of  thefe  hints  entirely  fuperfeded.  But  Mr,- 
Sell,  does  no  more  than  barely  mention  that  remedy,  in 

a  note. 
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Gangrenes  are  frequently  attended  with 
much  true  inflammation,  and  fometimes  are 
preceded  and  caufed  by  it ;  and  in  this  cafe, 
however  rapid  the  progrefs  of  the  gangrene 
may  be,  both  the  tDark  and  other  tonics,  with 
every  kind  of  cordial,  ought  entirely  to  be 
refrained  from ;  and  bleeding,  laxatives,  and 
cooling  medicines  be  exhibited  in  their  flead, 
with  emollient  fomentations  and  cataplafms, 
(not  applied  too  hot)  to  abate  the  fenfibility 
of  the  part,  and  promote  fuppuration.  After 
thefe  evacuations,  an  opiate  Ibould  generally 
be  adminiftered  at  night,  (and  is  proper  in 
every  gangrene  where  the  pain  is  confider- 
able)j  and  thefe  means  fliould  be.  continued 
as  long  (though  rarely  many  days)  as.the  in- 
flammatory diathelis  fhall  evidently  prevail.* 
For  as  long  as  this  Ihall  continue,  the  blood 
remain  lizy,  and  perhaps  the  bowels  coftive, 
loading  them  with  bark,  which  the  ftomach 
cannot  digeft,  is  only  adding  fuel  to  fire,  by 
augmenting  the  load,  or  increaling  the  adtioix 


a  note,  as  having  been  recommended  upon  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Pott. 

*  Since  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  fome  good  ob- 
fervations  have  been  made  by  Mr<  Kentijh  of  Netv-cajlle,  on 
repeated  bleedings  in  gangrene  from  the  oflification  of  an 

artery. 
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of  the  fyflem,  and  rendering  the  partially  ob- 
flruded  veffels  totally  impervious. 

But  there  is  often  local  inflammation  and 
great  pain,  attended  with  a  quick  and  even 
tenfe  pulfe,  that  depends  more  upon  fpafrn, 
than  a  true  inflammatory  caufe,  efpecially  in 
old  people.  Here,  much  caution  and  general 
knowledge  is  required ;  but  ufually  opium  is 
the  beft  rem.edy,  and  may  be  fafely  adminif- 
tered  every  four  or  fix  hours,  as  the  pain  may 
require,  after  two  or  three  ftools  have  been 
procured  by  a  gentle  laxative  or  a  clyfler. 
Should  opium  be  the  proper  remedy,  it  will 
afmoft  immediately  prove  ufeful ;  after  which, 
the  bark  and  wine,  or  other  cordial  fhould  be 
dire(5led ;  but  more  efpecially  the  bark,  as  in 
old  people  the  fyftem  is  debilitated.  For  bark 
is  evidently  a  tonic,  and  as  fuch  has  a  ten- 
dency to  ftrengthen  the  general  fyftem;  where- 
as cordials  are  only  temporary  ftimuli,  and 
where  the  habit  continues  debilitated,  only 
adl  as  an  increafe  of  power  in  mechanics,  and 
ferve  to  hafl:en  the  deftrudion  of  the  machine. 

But  fhould  this,  or  any  other  plan  fail  of 
producing  fome  amendment,  it  ought  not  to 
be  long  perfevered  in,  as  it  is  poffible  we  may 
have  miftaken  both  the  caufe  of  the  difcafe 

and 
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and  the  conftitution  of  the  patient ;  for  if 
our  remedies  be  properly  adapted,  however 
rapid  the  progrefs  of  the  gangrene  may  have 
been,  it  will  ufually  be  very  foon  checked. 
Whereas,  when  a  gangrene  has  continued  to 
fpread  for  days,  and  even  weeks,  under  the 
fame  treatment,  (as  I  have  feen  under  emi^ 
nent  pradlitioners  in  regard  to  the  bark;)  if 
it  has  at  length  flopped,  and  the  patient  re- 
covered, the  recovery  may  fafely  be  attributed 
to  the  ftrength  of  the  conftitution,  of  which 
the  inflammatory  difpofition  has  been  brought 
down  by  the  length  of  the  difeafe,  rather  than 
to  the  propriety  of  the  means  that  have  been 
made  ufe  of. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  feen  a  rapidly 
fpreading  gangrene,  even  in  advanced  years, 
where  bark  has  been  adminiftered  freely  with- 
out any  good  effedt,  immediately  checked 
upon  taking  away  twelve  or  fourteen  ounces 
of  highly  inflamed  and  lizy  blood,  unloading 
the  bowels,  and  inftead  of  cordials  and  wine,  re- 
frefhing  the  heated  patient  with  faline  draughts^ 
and  afterwards  quieting  with  opium.  So  alfo 
in  the  fpurious  inflammation  dependent  on  ir- 
ritation, I  have  known  opium  keep  off  a  dif- 
pofition to  gangrene  in  the  toes,  even  for 
years,  where  the  difcolouration  and  pain  have 

con- 
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conftantly  returned  foon  after  the  opium  has 
been  laid  afide ;  although  the  patient  has  died 
at  lafl  of  a  gangrene  of  the  extremities^  at  a 
very  advanced  age. 

By  whatever  means,  ho>ever,  the  gangrene 
may  be  ftopped,  there  are  but  few  cafes,  I 
believe,  where  the  bark,  cordial  medicines 
and  wine,  will  not  be  found  proper  at  fome 
period  of  the  difeafe.  Should  the  gangrene 
take  place  from  atony,  general  or  local,  the 
one.  or  all  of  thefe  will  be  proper  from  the 
beginning,  and  the  patient  muft  be  fupported 
hy  a  generous  diet  throughout  the  cure*  Should 
they  fail  in  cafes  evidently  of  this  clafs,  the 
vitriol,  cserul.  fliould  be  given  inftead  of  the 
bark,  beginning  with  very  fmall  dofes,  fuch 
as  an  eighth  of  a  grain,  or  lefs,  four  or  fix 
times  a  day,  diifolved  in  a  fpoonful  of  fpiri- 
tuous  cinnamon  water  :  a  medicine  excellently 
adapted  to  gangrenes  attending  that  atony  of 
habit  induced  by  an  impaired  digeftion  from 
hard  drinking ;  and  as  far  as  my  experience 
has  gone,  is  more  efficacious  than  the  bark, 
whenever  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  I  once 
faw  a  remarkable  inftance  of  this  in  a  large 
fpreading  fphacelus,  which  was  immediately 
checked  by  it,  after  the  largeft  dofes  of  the 
bark  had  failed  ;  and  repeated  re-appearances 

of 
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of  the  gangrene  upon  returning  to  the  bark, 
as  often  flopped  by  returning  to  the  vitricl. 

To  conclude  this  head,  let  the  general  ha- 
bit of  the  patient,  and  the  ftate  of  the  part 
difeafed  be  properly  afcertained  ;  let  us  ceafe 
prefcribing  to  the  Name  of  a  difeafe,'^and  caft 
off  the  Ihackles  of  prejudice ;  let  us  only 
mak'C  ufe  of  our  underftanding,  and  give  at- 
tention to  the  fymptons  peculiar  to  the  feveral 
cafes  we  are  treating ;  and  we  fhall  find  many 
gangrenes  of  the  moft  unpromiling  appear- 
ances, and  in  a  very  fpreading  and  fphace- 
lated  ftate,  frequently  checked  by  very  Am- 
ple and  obvious  means,  and  foon  converted 
into  well-conditioned  ulcers,  difpofed  to  heal 
up  in  a  reafonable  time. 

The  habit  is  either  in  a  flate  of  inflamma- 
tion, and  the  patient  more  or  lefs  athletic, 
and  then  there  will  always  be  much  true  local 
inflammation;  or  the  habit  is  atonic,  with  more 
or  lefs  of  fpurious  inflammation  of  the  parts, 
the  conftant  concomitant  of  a  debilitated  fyf.^ 
tern.  To  check  the  inflammation  in  the  one 
cafe,  and  to  fupport  the  vis  vitas  and  allay 
the  local  morbid  adtion  in  the  other,  as  well  by 
external  as  internal  means,  is  equally  agreea- 
ble 
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ble  to   found"  theory,   as  it  is  fupported  by 
fuccefs  and  experience. 

Before  I  quit  the  fubjecfl  of  internal  reme- 
dies, I  cannot  avoid  taking  notice  of  an  in- 
flammation too  frequently  terminating  in  dan- 
gerous fuppuration,  or  gangrene,  that  has  not, 
I  believe,  had  that  attention  paid  to  it  which 
it  deferves  ;  I  mean,  the  cafe  of  puniflure  by 
an  invenomed  inftrument.     This  misfortune 
ufually  falls  to  the  lot  of  medical  people,  when 
employed   in   opening  dead  bodies,  and   on 
other   occafions   fomewhat   limilar;  and  has 
too  often  proved  fatal.     Such  accidents  ap- 
pear to  me  to   be  frequently  very  ill  treated 
from   the  beginning,  by   purging,    bleeding, 
and  other  antiphlogiftic  remedies,  to  the   ex- 
clufion  of  the  only  proper,  and  very  oppofite 
means,    that  of  invigorating   the  fyftem.     I 
have  known  feveral  fuch  cafes  treated  in  the 
firft-mentioned  way,  and  all  of  them  followed 
by  great  local  mifchiefs,  and  fome  have  even 
ended  fatally.      Whereas,    in  others,    where 
there  have  been  evident  marks  of  infedion, 
and  abforption  of  the  poifon,  along  the  courfe 
of  the  lymphatic,  the  evil  has  been  flopped, 
and  the  perfon  been   perfedlly  well  the  next 
day,   by  the  oppofite  treatment.     The  beft 
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remedy  of  this  kind,  I  believe,  is  wine,  which 
Ihould  be  partaken  of  freely,  according  to 
the  conftitution  and  habits  of  the  patient, 
and  if  had  recourfe  to  on  the  day  of  the  ac- 
cident,-or  any  time  before  rigojM:,  lownefs, 
third,  or  other  fymptom  of  afFedion  of  the 
fyflem  have  taken  place,  will  generally  pre- 
vent further  infedion,  by  ftirring  up  the  vires 
medicatrices  naturae  to  expel  the  poifon.  This 
may  be  further  promoted  by  proper  dofes  of 
the  bark,  taken  on  the  next  day.  The  punc- 
tured part  fhould  alfo  be  touched  with  the 
argent,  nitrat.  or  if  the  injury  be  confiderable, 
with  the  cauflic  alkali,  which  will  penetrate 
deeper. 

Having  given  thefe  brief  hints,  I  fhall  now 
clofe  with  fome  limilar  reflexions  on  topical 
applications. 

When  the  probable  caufe  of  the  gangrene 
has  been  difcovered,  together  with  the  general 
habit,  and  prefent  circumflances  of  the  pa- 
tient, the  furgeon  will  be  at  no  lofs  how  to 
adapt  his  applications  and  dreilings ;  and  this 
fhould  be  invariably  done.  To  ftimulate  and 
irritate  an  inflamed  part,  alrca'dy  too  much  in 
a(5lion,  by  balfams  and  fpirits,  when  the  ge- 
neral habit  needs  to  be  cooled  and  unloaded, 
were  as  contrary  to  good  principles,  as  it  muft 

be 
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be  unfuccefsful  in  pradice.     Here,  emollient 
and    relaxing    fomentations,    poultices,    and 
ointments,  are  the  moft  likely  to  abate  the 
inflammation,    to  liberate   the  veflels  of  the 
part,  and  ^ft  nature  to  feparate  the  efchar. 
On  the  other  hand,  poultices  of  ftale  beer  and 
oatmeal,    fo   frequently  and   indifcriminately 
applied   to   fphacelated    parts,    are   not  only 
always  improper  where   there  is   much  true 
inflammation,   but  even  in  the  atonic  ftate, 
often  do   harm   from   their  weight :    in   the 
former  cafe,  a  poultice  of  fine  linfeed-meal 
■with  a  little  ointment  of  elder- flowers,    will 
be  found  preferable;    for  the  latter,,  a   foft 
bread  and  milk  poultice  with  a  good  deal  of 
theriaca.     For  gangrenes  in  old  people,  and 
often  for  thofe  of  infants,    efpecially  if  the 
gangrene  is  fmall,  the  thedaca  alone  is  a  very 
convenient  application.     It  is  light,   poten- 
tially warm,   and  yet  fomewhat  fedative;  it 
does  not  very  foon  get  dry,  and  is  more  con- 
veniently renewed  than  poultices  and  fomen- 
tations J  arid  is  feldom  improper  in  fuch  fub- 
jedls,  unlefs  the  local  adlion  be  confiderably 
greater  than  the  powers  of  the  fyfl:em.     But 
even  then,    the  attempt  may  often  be  made 
with  fuccefs,  as  a  contrary  fl:imulus  will  fome- 
times  change  the  undue  and  morbid  adion  of 
the  parts,  and  occaiion  a  favourable  turn  to 
the  difeafe. 

But 
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But  the   parts  contiguous   to   the   feat  of 
gangrene,  are  almoft  always  very  painful,  as^ 
long  as   the   fphacelus   continues  to   fpread, 
and  are  in  this  painful  ftate  often  improperly 
irritated  by  heating  applications.     The  pro- 
priety of  topicals  (hould  ever  be  determined 
hy  their  efFed:s,  and  are  generally  hurtful,  in 
thefe  cafes,  if  they  occaiion  much  pain;  and 
fhould  this  effed:  of  ftimulating  applications, 
or  even  of  fomentations  and  warmed  poul- 
tices, continufe  for  fome  hours  after  the  gan- 
grene has  been  dreffed,  they  Ihould  be  changed 
for  thofe  of  a  different  quality,  unlefs  there  be 
an  evident  atony  of  the  parts.     There  may  be, 
it  has  been  fazd,  a  Hate  of  general  debility, 
though  from  irritation  there  may  be  too  great 
local  adlion,  which  if  not  foon  removed  by 
a  contrary  llimulus  from  adive  applications, 
the  continuing  of  them  will  increafe  the  com- 
plaint.    Here,  fedatives,  and  fometimes  poul- 
tices of  bark,  applied  cold,  may  be  made  ufe 
of  for  a  while,  and  will  often  do  wonders,  by 
allaying  the  morbid  a(5lion  of  the  parts,  and 
mitigating  the  pain ;  after  which,  tonics  ex- 
ternal and  internal,  fhould  be  employed.  . 

U  By 
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By  this  mtans  it  is,  I  apprehend,  that  the 
fermenting  poultice  *  has  been  found  of  late 
years  fo  very  ferviceable,  and  is  a  grand  ac- 
quifition  in  furgeryi  but  is  too  little  known, 
by  appearing  only  in  a  work  not  generally 
read  by  young  furgeons.  Its  efFedls  have  been 
aflonifhing,  and  perhaps  are  aflifted  by  wrap-- 
ping  up  the  parts  above  the  gangrene  in  conn- 
prefTes  wrung  out  of  fpirits,  and  renewed  as 
they  become  dry.  It  may  not  operate,  how- 
ever, altogether  in  the  way  Mr.  Power  has 
conceived,  nor  yet  by  creating  heat,  as  others 
have  fuppofed,  but  as  much  from  its  being  a 
fedative,  and  applied  in  a  cold  flate,  as  from 
any  fpecific  quality  of  its  contents ;  and  there- 
fore derives  not  its  chief  virtues  from  its  ab- 
forbing,  or  correcting  the  acrimonious  juices 
contained  in  fphacelated  parts,  if  it  fhould  be 
allowed  t^  have  any  tendency  that  way.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  I  believe  it  has  effeded 
cures,  where  feemingly  from  a  bad  habit  of 

*  This  may  be  made  of  floor,  honey,  and  water,  mixed 
up  with  yeaft,  and  fpread  into  a  thin  pafte^  and  fet  near  the 
fire  till  it  ihall  begin  to  fermewt ;  and  in  that  fiate  fhould  be 
laid  on  the  part,  once  or  twice  a  day,  if  the  pain  be  very 
great.  See  Appendix  to  the  Medical  Tranfadions  of  the  College 
of  fhyficiansy  vol.  ii. 
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body,   gangrenes  have  been  in  a  fpreading 
ftatc  for  a  long  time  together. 

In  regard  to  fcarifications,  I  believe  it  may 
be  f^iid,  that  if  we  only  cut  through  the  efchar, 
and  do  ot  penetrate  the  found  parts,  they 
■will  forncdmes  be  ufsful,  both  by  taking  off 
from  the" load  and  preflure,  and  letting  out  an 
offeniive  hor:  likewife  in  fome  inllances, 
fc^rificar  o^  .  above  the  gangrened  part  where 
the  limb  j.^  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  parts 
loaded  with  extravafated  ferum,  appear  to 
prevent  the  fpreading  of  the  gangrene  upwards, 
and  are  eventually  beneficial. 

I  HAVE  only  further  to  obferve,  that  as  not 
a  few  patients  fink  in  confequence  of  the  dif- 
charge,  even  long  after  a  feparation  of  parts 
has  taken  place,  in  cafes  where  amputation 
is  impradticable ;  nothing  can  be  more  evi- 
dently indicated  at  this  period,  than  good  air^ 
a  nouri filing  and  generous  diet,  a  moderate 
quantity  of  wine,  and  other  cordials,  with 
fuch  tonic  medicines  as  may  befl:  agree  with 
the  ftomach. 

FINIS. 
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